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FTER weeks of patient waiting for a 
chance, Lieut. Gov. Timothy L. Wood- 
ruff has at last succeeded in turning 

the tables on his friend, ex-Senator Will- 
fam J. La Roche of Brooklyn. Last Sum- 
mer Mr. Wvodruff and Mr. La Roche were 
of a party at the Montauk Club in Brook- 
lyn, and the Lieutenant Governor remarked 
that he intended to go abroad in a few 
days for a trip. 

““Say, La Roche,” 
ex-Senator, “‘ why 
me?” 

La Roche did not seem to be enthusiastic 
over the proposition. 

“TI don’t think you've got the nerve to 
come,” said the Lieutenant Governor; 
* you're afraid of getting seasick.”’ 

La Roche merely laughed. 

“If you can screw up spunk enough to 
come with me I'll pay all your expenses,” 
said Mr. Woodruff. ‘‘I dare you to ac- 
cept the proposition.’ 

La Roche laughed again, but sa'd nothing. 

A few days later, when Mr. Woodruff 
boarded an ocean liner bound for Europe, 
the first man to greet him on deck was 
ex-Senator La Roche. When they returned 
from abroad a month or so later all that 
was left of the apoplectic looking bank roll 
which Mr. Woodruff had taken with him 
was the rubber band which had held it to- 
gether, and the laugh was on the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

A day or two before election day Mr. La 
Roche and Mr. Woodruff met, and the for- 
mer casually remarked that Edward M. 
Shepard’ looked like an easy winner. A 
light of joy came into the eyes of the 
Lieutenant Governor. His long looked for 
chance to “‘ get even" had come. 

“Bet you $500 you're wrong,” 
quickly. 

“It's a go,” returned La Roche. 

When the result was known on election 
night the Lieutenant Governor went up to 
the Montauk Club to “collect” from his 
friend, the ex-Senator. 

“Well, old man,” he said to the unhappy 
La Roche, “I guess I'll take those Eu- 
ropean expenses of yours now.” 

And the last laugh and the best laugh 
was Woodruff's. 


he said, turning to the 
not come along with 


he said 
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The other day, when Counselor Ed Has- 
sett, one of the sons of Steuben County, 
met “ Jack "’ Switzer of Bath, father of the 
American champagne industry, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, he told him that a 
friend of his had a new dog. “ It's a fight- 
ing dog,” added the counselor, “and he 
wants an appropriate name for it.” 

“Tell him to call it Moreover,” 
Jack. 

“* Moreover!" 
sett, perplexed. 

* Yes,"’ replied Switzer; ‘‘ Moreover, after 
the first fighting dog on record.” 

“Never heard of him!" declared 
counselor. 

“Go read your Bible, then,’ said Switzer, 
“and see where it says that ‘ Moreover, the 
dog came and licked Lazarus.’ I don't 
know what breed Moreover was, but he 
must have been a fighting dog or he 
wouldn't have licked Lazarus." 
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It Is said of President Arthur T. Hadley 
of Yale that as a boy and youth he was 
not only very peculiar, but a keen disap- 
pointment to his parents. He was eccentric 
and apparently quite without promise. One 
of the guests at the recent bicentennial 
celebration at Yale, is responsible for this 
story: 

“When Hadley was ten years old his 
mother took him to New York, where she 
met_one of her girlhood friends, then also 
engrossed with family cares. To her Mrs. 
Hadley rehearsed her troubles, dwelling 
particularly on the one uppermost in her 
mind—Arthur T. When she concluded her 
friend tried to console her by saying, ‘ Well, 
bear up and never mind, dear; my son Is 
just as bad.’ I wonder what the friend 
would say if she could have seen Hadley 
conferring the degree of LL.D. on Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States."’ 

One of the listeners, who is certainly no 
respecter of persons, remarked: ‘ Perhaps 
Roosevelt was the other son.” 
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A little woman of some literary preten- 
alons who made the acquaintance of 
Charles Egbert Craddock when she came 
on to New York to look after her first suc- 
cessful venture in the book world, spént 
some weeks with her and her sister this 
Summer in their very small and unpreten- 
tious cottage near the top of the old mount- 
ain that figures so largely in their tales. 
The magazine stories they now write by no 
means swell the exchequer to bursting, but 
they seem picturesquely unable to reconcile 
their habits to this fact. Once wealthy, the 
family was .in pathetically straitened cir- 
cumstances when the eldest sister's first 
-book put.a few thousands in her possession, 
These she spent as lavishly as if they had 


: specimen of the genus “ Rube.” A 
reporter for a New York paper asked him 


been warranted inexhaustible, stopping 
with the younger sister at the most expen- 
sive resorts and arrayed in wonderful crea- 
tions. The few dollars that now find their 
way to the mountain top are managed in 
much the same manner. For instance, 
when their guest, a thrifty woman of New 
England birth, arrived early one morning 
she found one of them feeding chickens in 
a pink silk negligée that trained far behind 
her over the wet grass, while the other, 
about a mile down the mountain road from 
the house, was picking blackberries in a 
fine Swiss muslin, trimmed with costly 
lace. Subsequent investigation proved the 
coffee canister to be quite empty and there 
was scarcely enough sugar in the house to 
sweeten the blackberries. 
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Theodore Thomus's concert season has 
begun again and his Chicago admirers, who 
are extremely observing, noted his new 
wig. This reminded them of the story told 
about him a few years ago. For many 
years Theodore Thomas, with his back to 
the audience, presented a good view of a 
shiny bald head. One night he appeared in 
a becoming wig, an adornment that he has 
worn ever since. 

On his first appearance before his orches- 
tra in that wig Mr. Thomas was quite aus- 
tere and stern during the rehearsal. Walk- 
ing to his music stand on this occasion, he 
said: 

*“*Shentlemen, laugh vonce now, and laugh 
loudt. That is all.” 

The members of the orchestra 
neglect their opportunity. 
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There is a new feature in the street organ 
industry that has just made its appearance 
in the up-town residence district. There is 
the usual girl, rather pretty, dressed in 
bright raiment, and a man who turns the 
crank. With them is a stout, rather placid- 
faced youth of about eighteen, who stands 
by for a while and listens to the music 
until a ragtime tune is ground out. Then 
he suddenly gives quite a wonderful exhi- 
bition of high kicking and performs various 
acrobatic feats, his countenance remaining 
perfectly immobile the while. It is a per- 
formance that never fails to draw a crowd 
and a shower of pennies. Odd as it is, the 
dancer somewhat resembles Harry Lehr 
and possesses the same accomplishment. 
Two years ago Harry Lehr astonished New 
York society by an exhibition of high kick- 
ing at a cotillion. Previous to that he had 
always confined the performance of this 
“stunt” to the quadrilles at Bar Harbor. 
Without warning he would kick high, touch- 
ing the chandelier with the toe of his slip- 
per. So unexpected was this divertissement 
that it never failed to make a sensation. 
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Among the many Southern -visitors to 
New York this Autumn were Mr. and Mrs. 
Delgado of New Orleans. Mrs. Delgado is 
one of the kindliest and most charming 
hostesses of the Crescent City. Many very 
clever sayings are credited to her. She al- 
ways has been an ardent Southerner and is 
never at a loss for a reply. Some years 
ago, at the unveiling of the Lee Monument 
in New Orleans, a rather practical but un- 
sympathetic New Englander observed: 

“Why, Mrs. Delgado, according to Lee's 
convictions, that monument is all wrong. 
He has turned his back on the South and 
he ts looking toward the North.” 

“He always faced the enemy,” was the 
quick retort. 


did not 
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One of the best-known figures on Fifth 
Avenue any morning about 11 o'clock is 
Richard Williamson, who is a very wealthy 
bachelor. Mr. Williamson is one of those 
punctual individuals who have gained the 
subriquet of human clocks, He goes every 
day to the Union Club at a certain hour, 
and, rain or shine, in any kind of weather, 
is never known to deviate a minute. Many 
people prefer to set their watches by him 
rather than rely on any of the clocks in the 
jewelers’ windows or on those at the 
churches on the avenue., Mr. Williamson 
goes every year to Newport at about the 
same time, has rooms at the same house, 
and is one of the most methodical of men. 
He has large real estate holdings and owns 
very valuable property on Fifth Avenue 
near the Union Club, on which a tall busi- 
ness building was built recently. He is 
now one of the oldest members of the club, 
having joined it in 1855, and will soon cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of his mem- 
bership. 
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John D. Rockefeller has spent several 
good sized fortunes in beautifying the 
country arcund Pocantico Hills, where his 
country seat is located. The rural habitant 
doesn't wholly approve of the attempts of 
the fnilliongire to thus improve things, as 
an incident of Tuesday's election shows, 

Standing in front of the polling place was 


if he was going to vote for “ Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s candidate’ for Supervisor. 

“ Huh,” grunted old whiskers, ‘‘I guess 
I aint. That moneycrat comes up here 
and spoils nearly a whole township of 
good shooting country to put citified roads 
and gingerbread spring houses on. Think 
I'm going to vote for the candidate of a 


man like that! "’ 


The Earl of Albemarle, who came over 
this week to see his brother, George Kep- 
pel, now ill at the New York Hospital, 
comes f.om almost as prolific a family as 
the Pagets. He is one of nine children and 
is himself the father of five. George Kep- 
pel has therefore very slight chances of 
ever succeeding to the title. He and Mrs. 
Keppel have no children. 
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“ About the best lot of fellows I ever had 
to guide,’ said an old hunter in the moun- 
tains of Rockland County, “‘ were some of 
those New York policemen, They always 
want to hunt birds, or ‘ boids,’ as they cail 
‘em, and they are always ready for a drink. 
Deputy Commissioner Devery came here 
hunting with me when he was nothing but 
a Sergeant. One time he had just got 
here when a telegram came for him to go 
back. He showed it to me, and said: ‘* It's 
either a kick or a raise they want me for 
and LI don’t know which.’ Then I took a 
rabbit's foot out of my pocket and gave it 
to him. ‘That'll make it good luck,’ | 
said. And [ want to tell you there was 
something in that rabbit's foot. When he 
got to the city he found it was a raise, and 
he sat right down and wrote me that the 
foot was just what he needed. About a 
year later he wrote that he had lost his 
rabbit's foot and wanted me to send him 
another. I killed a big white rabbit and 
sent the left hind foot to him, and I guess 
the way he got on after that was enough 
to make anybody believe in rabbit's feet. 
Since your last election, howsomever, I 
think I'd better send him down about a 
peck of ‘em.” 
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Cc. C. Bonney of Chicago, the originator 
of the Parliament of Religions during the 
World's Fair, has the reputation of being 
rather opinionative. So his brother clergy- 
men are fond of quoting to him the opening 
sentence of one of his prayers. It is as 
follows: 

“O Lord, I presume it has not occurred 
to Thee, but it has occurred many times to 
me—"* 
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Charles Burnham, the theatrical manager, 
recalls a story that the late Theodore Moss 
was fond of telling of Mr. Lester Wallack 
apropos of the present movement against 
the ticket speculators. Mr. Wallack was 
much opposed to allowing the speculators 
in front of his theatre, then at the corner 
of Broadway and Thirteenth Street, and 
used to stand at the entrance to the theatre 
and tell his patrons that they could get 
good seats at the box office if they would 
get into the line. He discovered one even- 
ing a friend in the act of purchasing a 
ticket from « speculator and rushed up io 
him, exclaiming: 

** See here, old fellow: save your mnoney— 
you can get good seats at the box office at 
regular prices."’ 

“Oh, now, go away, Wallack,"’ retorted 
the other. ‘“‘Do you suppose I want to 
have my ladies standing in your lobby 
‘while I take my tdrn in the line at the box 
office window when I get accommodated 
immediately by this man by paying nim his 
premium? To a man in a hurry, I consider 
the ticket speculator a great accommoda- 
tion. 

“After that,’ Wallack used to explain, 
“JT never sought to interfere with the tick- 
et speculators. That they were a oublic 
accommodation had never occurred to me." 
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The Rev. Clinton Locke, who was for 
nearly half a century rector at Grace Epis- 
copal Church, in Chieago, was the immedi- 
ate predecessor of Ernest M. Stires, recent- 
ly called to New York. Dr. Locke tells this 
story of how his quick-witted wife once 
saved him from an awkward situation. 
One afternoon, while enjoying a good book 
in the parlor, his wife noticed a woman 
coming up the front steps whom he partic- 
ularly detested. The doetor fled precipi- 
tately, leaving his wife to meet the caller. 
After a half hour had passed Dr. Locke 
came out of his study and listened at the 
head of the stairs. Hearing nothing below, 
he called down to his wife: 

“ Has that horrible old bore gone yet?’ 

The caller was still there. Mrs. Locke 
was equal to the emergency, however, and 
she called back: 

* Yes, dear, she went nearly an hour ago. 
Mrs. A. is here now." 
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The recent marriage of Eugene Field's 
daughter recalled to an old school chum of 
Mrs. Field’s—that chum being now the wife 
of a prominent New York attorney—a hith- 
erto unpublished story of the errutic West= 
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deavoring to be everywhere at once, when 
the man of ‘Sharps and Flats" appeared 
in the kitchen doorway with a folio in his 
hand. 

“Oh, won't you watch those pies for me 
while [ run up stairs an instant?” his wife 
exclaimed. ‘Be not to let the me- 
ringue scorch—it would ruin them—you'd 
better give me that book or they'll be 
burned to a crisp.’ With mock meekness 
Mr. Field her to carry off his 
treasure. On returning she was horrified 
to find the oven door wide open and the 
rich, fluffy meringue flat, tough, and leath- 
erlike. 

“They're ruined!’ she exclaimed in dis- 
may. ‘‘ Why didn’t you keep the oven door 
shut?" 

** Keep the door shut!’ Mr. Field repeat- 
<d in very genuine amazement. “Why, 
you told me to watch them every instant, 
and I'd like to know how I could do that 
with the oven door shut!” 


sure 


allowed 
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When it was too late the barber's cus- 
tomer discovered that the operator he had 
selected to manipulate the razor had been 
indulging in strong drink. But he sank 
buck in his .chair, trusting to luck for a 
successful shave. The inevitable happened, 
however, when the nerve-racked barber 
jabbed a piece of cuticle from the victim's 
chin. 

“Now you see, Sir, what hard drinking 
will do,"’ wailed the damaged person. 

“Yes, It does make the skin tender,” said 
the man cf shears and blade. 
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Few men in New York took a keener in- 
terest in the Mayoralty campaign than did 
Sir Henry Irving. During the intermis- 
sions of the performance on Tuesday night 
the returns were brought to the actor and 
he was jubilant at the final outcome, for 
Mr. Irving and the Mayor-elect are warm 
personal friends. In reply to the query as 
to how he regarded the election, Mr. Irving 
said: 

“The people of New York have chosen 
for their Mayor a future President of the 


United States." 
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Pierpont Morgan received a request just 
before election to contribute something to 
a campaign fund in a local fight near his 
home up the Hudson. The committee that 
made the request received as an answer a 
finely illuminated set of tHe Ten Com- 
mandments, which naturally caused both 
chagrin and amusement. Later it was dis- 
covered that the commandments were in- 
tended for a local Sunday school and that 
the addresses of the two committees had 
become mixed. The political committee 
has not announced the ultimate result of 
its request 


Eugene Blackford, the ex-Fish Commis- 
sioner, was standing in the door of his 
office in Fulton Market one day last week, 
when a literary woman came up to him and 
said: ‘Mr, Blackford, I am gathering 
material for an article on crabs. Do you 
think those little crustaceans have the 
faculty of reasoning? ” 

“ Well, madam,"* replied Mr. Blackford, 
“‘T have never given the subject a thought, 
but I have known crabs to do some re- 
markable things. Last Summer I was fish- 
ing for flounders in Jamaica Bay. The 
water was shallow, and [ could easily see 
the bottom. A crab sidled up to my bait, 
picked up the hook with one claw, took off 
the bait with the other, ate it, and then 
climbed up the line hand over hand, tum- 
bled into the boat, and went nosing around 
looking for the bait box. Hf that isn't 
reason, it certainly is a very high degree of 
instinct." 
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Capt. Henry J. Goldman, Fifth United 
States Cavalry, was succeeded as recruit- 
ing officer at Albany on Wednesday by 
Capt. Curtin B. Hoppin of the Second Cav- 
alry. These two officers arrived at West 
Point the same day, in fact they stepped 
off the same train, went through the Acad- 
emy together, and were graduated from 
West Point on June 15, 1877. Their first 
experience at the Military School made an 
indelible impression on both of them. 
Major Symonds, who is at present in charge 
of the Barge Canal Commission work at 
Buffalo, was cadet officer of the day on the 
day of their arrival at West Point. The 
“ plebs "" entered the cadet quarters unob- 
served by Cadet Symonds. When he dis- 
covered them he sald to Mr. Hoppin: 

“How did you get in herc~—what's your 
name?” 

In a tremulous volce Mr. Hoppin replied: 
“ Hoppin, Sir." 

“Then hop out," rejoined Cadet Symonds 
in the same tone of voice in which he had 
asked the question, 
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There is one smal! boy who feels hon- 
estly proud over the election returns— 
especially those for Judges of the Supreme 
Court—and that is the young son of the 
lately elected Judge Greenbaum. The 


‘youngster is about twelve years’ old, but 


that didn't binder him from taking a vital 
1 in his father’s affairs and doing 
Il best toward aiding his success. 

home from school a day of two be- 
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| The man confessed to not having yet 
made a choice, 

Said the small boy, growing confidential, 
“Say, I know a fine man. Honest? I 
should say so. Why, he’s just the - for 
Judge, an’ you better vote for him 

The mild-mannered man noted the youth- 
ful enthusiasm and inquired who this para- 
gon of virtue might be. 

“Mr. Greenbaum,” 
the boy. 

“And how do you know so much about 
Mr. Greenbaum?” asked -the mild-man- 


nered man. 
“How do I know so much about him? 


Well, I guess I ought to know a lot about 
him. Ain't he my father? ” was the indig- 
nant retort. 

The mild-mannered one smiled pleasantly. 
“Sonny,” he said, “ you're all right. I 
guess your father’s a pretty good sort, and 
I'll vote for him. You go home and tell 
him he has a pretty shrewd son.’ 

And the small boy trudged home with 
wrinkles in his brow to tell his father of 
“another vote,” but to confidentially ask 
his mother just what “ shrewd "’ meant, 
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T. Thomas Fortune tells a story about a 
friend of his who recently returned from 
Europe. Mr. Fortune says that his friend 
was playing poker one night in London, 
when the game became exciting. The pot 
contained $30, and the Englishman ex- 
claimed: 

“T'll raise you a pound.” 

“ Dat's all right, white man,” 
negro, “I dun raise you a ton.” 
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Col. John 8. Kenyon, Secretary of the 
Street Railroad Commission, is a Syra- 
cusan, and worked diligently for the suc- 
cess of Jay B. Kline, who defeated James 
K. McGuire for Mayor of Syracuse. On 
election night, when the members of the 
Albany Club learned that Mr. Kline had 
been elected, they sent a telegram of con- 
gratulation to their fellow-clubman, Col. 
Kenyon, adding the signatures of the clos- 
est friends of the Colonel in the club. One 
of the names added was that of State 
Printer James B. Lyon, who was not pres- 
ent when the dispatch was made up. Later 
he came in and was informed what “ the 
boys’ had done. He looked puzzled. Then 
he said: 

“Why, I was not in favor of the election 
of Mr. Kline. James K. McGuire is my 
particular friend. What do you think he'll 
say about my sending congratulations to 
the man who defeats him?” 
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think your announced intention of 
marrying so soon after your husband's 
death is perfectly outrageous," said an ag- 
grieved friend to a young widow whose 
husband had died but a few months be- 
fore from excessive dissipation. “ You 
might at least wait until he is cold.” 

‘In that case I never would get mar- 
ried,” retaliated the widow. 
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While a party of Harvard, Yale, and other 
college men were out on a geological expe- 
dition under the guidance of the venerable 
Prof. Emery of Harvard last week they 
passed a farmhouse. In the yard behind 
the house there was hung out to dry a 
large family washing. A facetious Yale 
junior. who should have known better, ap- 
proached Prof. Emery and said: 

‘Professor, what caused the washout?” 

What reply was vuuchsafed by Prof. 
Emery, if any, is not related. He was, 
however, able to complete the trip, al- 
though much overcome by the shock. 
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“ Chuck " Conners, the Chinatown guide, 
went ‘“‘on the road" recently with a the- 
atrical manager who “featured” him as 
a Bowery curiosity, and insisted on Con- 
ners wearing evening clothes. 

“‘Why,"’ said Conners, ‘‘I didn’t have no 
use for glad rags. He's no manager. He's 
light he could walk all the way from 
the Battery to Harlem on soap bubbles and 
never bust a bubble.”’ 


proudly announced 


said the 


“y 


so 


The Rev. George Gowan, one of the best- 
known ministers of the Christian Church, 
tells a story of the manner in which he 
once avoided making himself ridiculous in 
the midst of an oratorical effort. He was 
preaching to a great congregation one Sun- 
day morning. He was warming to his sub- 
ject, and his auditors were evidently paying 
close attention. As he made an unusually 
vigorous gesture, the hand falling toward 
the pulpit Bible, his cuff became unfas- 
tened and was cast some distance away 
into the audience. It was an awkward 
predicament, and threatened to destroy the 
effect of his sermon. But without a mo- 
ment’'s hesitation Mr. Gowan took off the 
other cuff, saying as he did so: 

“‘And if thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off and cust it trom thee,’ and do 


likewise wiih the left.” 
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are my soul's delight,”’ 
laughed Mrs. Thornton Pierce the other 
day, burying her face in a great armful of 
Autumn beauties sent from a friend's coun- 
try home. ‘They remind me of a funny 
little happening of the old Baltimore days 
took wings to itse'f "'—and 
a gleam of the merry Grace Williams of old 
came into her eyes “It was the tea at 
which I first met Mr. Pierce. Somebody 
had given me three or four dollars to buy 
gloves for that especial occasion. I never 
had anything in those days unless some 
fairy godmother opened her heart. Scarce- 
ly had I sallied forth to make the moment- 
ous purchase. when 1 reflected that new 


“Yes, roses 


after our mone; 








happened to be Mr. Pierce's favorites—odd, 


wasn't it?—and, well, I'm a New Yorker 

now and feel as if I had to take a tuck in 

my soul when J go back to dear, sleepy, 

tame pussy-cat old Baltimore for a visit.” 
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As the Horse Show approaches, it is quite 
patent that New York has grown so large 
that there is no longer any one man who 
regulates fashions or who can lay claim to 
the title “‘ King of the Dudes.” Berry Wall 
abdicated nearly fifteen years ago and now 
he is not even considered to be a man 
whose clothes are in the least conspicuous. 
Young Onativia, who succeeded him, lives 
abread, and J. Lee Taller, who made a 
spurt in the same direction, retired when 
he married. Among the younger set of 
men there are none who dress out of the 
conventional run or who essay to introduce 
new fashions. David Wolfe Bishop and 
Robert Gerry are perhaps the nearest ap- 
preaches to walking fashion plates in their 
set, but both of them have so many sports 
to follow and so much to engage their at- 
tention that they have rather neglected the 
matter, although always faultlessly dressed. 
“Willie” K. Vanderbilt is quite independ- 
ent in his manner of wearing clothes, and 
none of the Vanderbilts seems to care very 
much about the tailor’s art. John Jacob 
Astor inclines to long coats and a peculiar 
block of derby hat, which makes him look 
even taller and thinner than he really Is. 
Clarence Mackay and Oliver Belmont are 
perhaps the nearest approaches to original 
features. Clarence Mackay has some won- 
derful smoking suits. Craig Wadsworth is 
now perhaps the only man in society who 
wears an evening coat with velvet collar 
and who also has other than plain gold, 
pearl, or stonine shirt buttons. He some- 
times runs to the turquois. 
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One of the most picturesque figures at 
any London theatrical first night is a tall, 
broad-shouldered gentleman, who might act 
King Lear without a “make-up” if he 
possessed the requisite technical skill, and 
could put himself in the sombre mood of 
Lear, which is very doubtful. Joseph 
Knight, however, is not an actor, but a 
dramatic critic, and a veteran in that 
branch of journalism, who still writes with 
the energy and enthusiasm of youth and 
contributes reviews of new London plays 
to at least four journals. He has also been 
for years the careful editor of that valuable 
publication, Notes and Queries. Mr. Knight 
has been the friend and associate of many 
famous artists, and may fairly be said to 
“know everybody.” Yet, he allows him- 
self little leisure for social amenities, 
though a lucky sojourner in London may 
meet him occasionally at the historic ‘‘ Sat- 
urday nights "’ at the Garrick Club. He ts 
a hard worker, who has rnanaged to pre- 
serve through all his experiences an opti- 
mistic view of life and art, and to keep 
himself aware of living merit. 

A present stimulus to his optimism is the 
appreciable triumph of his granddaughter, 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, who has been 
described by William Watson as “a daugh- 
ter of the sun god.”’ After a very brief ex- 
perience on the stage, as she is only nine- 
teen years old, Miss Forbes-Robertson has 
been acting Desdemona and Ophelia to the 
Othello and Hamlet of her uncle, Johnstone 
Forbes-Robertson, with so much promise as 
to excite the admiration of the provincial 
critics. She is very beautiful and comes 
of good stock, and may yet be one of the 
forees to regenerate the English stage. 
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Alfred T., the American representative 
of a London publishing house, is an invet- 
terate smoker of cigarettes. Occasionally 
he takes claret with his dinner. On his 
recent arrival in New York he was attract- 
ed by those advertisements which announce 
a sure cure for cigarette fiends. He took 
the cure. At the end of a fortnight he was 
dining with some friends when he sur- 
prised them by declining his favorite wine. 

“No,"" he said, “somehow or other I 
haven't cared much for wine lately. But I 
will smoke a cigarette.”’ 

“I thought you were taking the cure,” 
remarked one of the party. 

“So I am,” was the reply; “ but some- 
how it doesn’t seem to work,” and in a pre- 
occupied manner he drew a box of the 
powders from his pocket and handed it to 
his nearest neighbor for inspection. It was 
passed from hand to hand. Then a shout 
went up. - 

“This is the inebriate’s cure,” 
shouted. “Tt isn’t the smoker's. 
never read the inscription on the box."’ 

And now the reformed drinker who didn't 
wish to be reformed is taking legal advice 
to discover whether he can sue the medical 
company for killing his taste for wine 
when they had merely promised to cure his 
taste for tobacco. 


they 
You 


A Paying Investment. 

Barnum used to say that he 
advertising paid from the fact that his 
business was so good that he always had 
funds to settle his bills. The manger for a 
certain cigarette munufacturer has con- 
tracted to pay $25,000 a year for the use 
of the roof of a well-located Broadway 
hotel. 

“Do you think it will pay?” asked the 
head of a big grocery firm, as he stood on 
the sidewalk admiring the sign. ‘‘ We pay 
out each year some $250,000 in advertising, 
and we do the business to afford this out- 
lay, and consequently argue that it pays to 
advertise,” 


knew his 


THE DISTRIBUTION | 
OF IMMIGRANTS. 


OST people get alarmed when they 
read the statistics of immigration, 
and their apprehension leads them 

to some conclusions which cannot be sub- 
stantiated by an analysis of the figures. 
In 1775, according to Mr. Bancroft, the his- 
torlan, one-fifth of all the people in the 
colonies had for their mother tongue some 
other language than the English. The one- 
fifth who could not claim the English moth- 
er tongue were immigrants from France, 
Sweden, Holland, and Germany, the rela- 
tive importance of the immigration from 
these different countries being in the order 
named. Probably at the present time at 
least one-half instead of one-fifth of our 
population cannot claim the English lan- 
guage as the mother tongue. 

The number of immigrants coming to 
this country between 1820 and June 30, 1900, 
was 19,115,221. Prior to 1820 the Govern- 
ment did not take account of immigration, 
but the generally accepted estimate of the 
total immigration between the adoption of 
the Constitution and 18240 is but 250,000. 
This number is not included in the above 
total. 

The character of the immigration has 
changed in a most interesting way. From 
1821 to 1850 2.3 per cent. of our immigration 
came from Carmda and Newfoundland; dur- 
ing the next decade (1851 to 1860) the per- 
centage was the same, and during the last 
decade only 0.1 per cent. of the immigrants 
were from those sections. From 1821 to 
1850 24.2 per cent. came from Germany, and 
in the next decade 36.6, this being the high- 
est percentage reached by the Germans. 
During the last decade the Germans sup- 
plied only 13.7 per cent. of our foreign im- 
migration. During the period first named 
(1821 to 1850) Great Britain furnished 15 
per cent. of the immigrants and in the next 
decade 16.3 per cent. Then came a large 
increase from Great Britain between 1861 
and 1870, the percentage being 26.2; from 
1871 to 1880) it was 19.5, while for the last 
decade it was but 7.4. From 1821 to 18) 
Ireland furnished 42.3 per cent. of our im- 
migrants and between 1851 and 1860 35.2 
per cent. Since then there has been a very 
rapid decrease, and between 1891 and 1900 
Ireland furnished but 10.5 per cent. of our 
immigrants. Those from Norway and Swe- 
den constituted only 0.6 per cent. between 
1821 and 1850. The Scandinavians increased 
in numbers between 1881 and 1890, when 
their proportion was 10.8 per cent.; during 
the last deeade it was 8.7 per cent. 

The immigration from the whole group 
just named—Canada and Newfoundland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, and Nor- 
way and Sweden—shows a marked relative 
decrease. While the immigrants from these 
countries constituted 74.3 per cent. of the 
whole number of immigrants during the 
entire period under discussion, they fur- 
nished between 1821 and 1850 84.4 per cent. 
of the total, and during the next decade 
91.2 per cent., since which time there has 
been a rapid decrease, this group of coun- 
tries during the last decade furnishing but 
40.4 per cent. 


These figures enable us to bring into di- 
rect and sharp comparison the immigration 
from countries which fifty years ago fur- 
nished hardly any increment to our popu- 
lation. From 1851 to 1860 Austria-Hungary 
sent no immigrants to this country, or not 
enough to make any impression upon the 
statistics, but between 1861 and 1870 the 
immigration from that country was 0.4 per 
cent., during the next decade 2.6 per cent., 
from 1851 to 1890 6.7. per cent., while dur- 
ing the last decade it was 16.1 per cent. 
Italy, beginning with 0.2 per cent. during 
the period from 1821 to 1850, increased to 2 
per cent. between 1871 and 1880, and to 
nearly 6 per cent. during the next decade, 
while during the last decade that country 
furnished 17.7 per cent. of our total num- 
ber. The proportions for Russia and Poland 
are almost identical with those for Italy. 
Those two countries taken together, begin- 
ning with only 0.1 per cent. of our total 
number of immigrants between 1821 and 
1850, increased but very slightly until be- 
tween 1881 and 1890, when they contributed 
5 per cent., and during the last decade 16.3 
per cent. These three sections—Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, and Russia and Poland— 
taken together, contributed during the last 
decade &).1 per cent. of our immigrants, as 
against 40.4 per cent., as stated, for the 
group of five countries first named. The 
remainder—9.5 per cent.—came from various 
ecuntries. 

It is interesting to know how many of 
the 19,115,221 immigrants coming to this 
country since 1821 are now living. The re- 
cent census, by its classification of popula- 
tion into native and foreign born, answers 
the question, and we find that of the total 
number of immigrants, 54.7 per cent. were 
living in June, 1900. In 1880 62 per cent. 
of the whole number of immigrants at that 
date were living, while in 1850 44.4 per 
cent. were still in existence. 

The distribution of the foreign-born from 
an industrial point of view cannot be stated 
tor the last census, as the classification of 
occupations is not yet ready, but in 1890, 
of the total number of persons engaged in 
agriculture, 12.87 per cent. were foreigners; 
in manufactures, 31.64 per cent.; in mining, 
50.51 per cent,; in domestic and personal 
service, 32.00 per cent.; In trade and trans- 
portation, 21.78 per cent., and in all other 
occupations, 14.30 per cent. of the total 
engaged were foreigners. Taking all the 
occupations in the country together, it is 


found that 22.91 per cent. of all the persons 
engaged were of foreign birth. These fig- 
ures show that the chief concentration is 
employment in connection with manu- 
factures, mining, and domestic and per- 
sonal service. 

During the year ended June 90, 1900, the 
“total number of immigrants was 448,572. Of 
this number, 2,392 belonged te the profes- 
sional class, 61,443 were skilled laborers, 
163,508 were laborers, while 134,941, includ- 
ing women and children, had no specified 
occupation. 

The distribution of our immigrants from 
a religious point of view cannot be stated 


with statistical accuracy, because the cen- 
sus asks no questions relative to the theo- 


logical beliefs of the people; but taking the 
sources from which Immigrants come as a 
basis for a rough estimate, it is quite safe 
to say that our immigrants have been quite 
equally divided between the Catholic and 
Protestant faiths. If there is any prepon- 
derance over one-half, it Is on the side of 
the Protestants. 

From a political point of view, it is gen- 
erally supposed that the majority of immi- 
grants join the Democratic Party, but when 
we study more closely into the matter we 
find that the reverse is true. It may be 
that the concentration of one class of im- 
migrants in particular lecalities gives the 
balance of power to the immigrants joining 
any particular party, but if we look at the 


out the country the conclusions as to the 
political bearing of immigration are some- 
what confusing. For instance, at the last 
Presidential election the statistics of the 
vote show very clearly that in most of the 
States having a large proportion of foreign- 
born, say from 12 per cent. upward, the 
Republican ticket prevailed. There are a 
few exceptions to this, as notably, Colo- 
rado, with 16.9 per cent. foreign; Montana, 
with 27.6 per cent. foreign, and Nebraska, 
with 16.6 per cent. foreign. 

The State having the largest percentage 
of foreign-born in 1900 was North Dakota, 
that element constituting 35.4 per cent., 

‘the next largest being Rhode Island, with 
21.4 per cent. The other extreme is found 
in the Southern States, where the lowest 
percentage is in North Carolina, her for- 
eign-born constituting but 0.2 per cent. of 
her total population. Nearly all the States 
in the Southern section come below 5 per 
cent. The number of foreign-born in some 
States seems to be decreasing; in fact, the 
percentage in the whole country has de- 
ereased 1 per cent. 

The migration of immigrants from States 
is a very interesting subject. South Caro- 
lina, with a very small percentage of her 

| whole population foreign-born, lost 11.8 per 
cent. of it during the last decade; Nebraska, 
12.4: Kansas, 14; Kentucky, 15.3; Tennessee, 
11.4, and Nevada, 31.4 per cent. This shows 
that the foreign-born element is adopting 
the ways of the native element in changing 
its habitat as industrial interests demand. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


D. C. 


| su tne influence of immigration through- 


Washington, 


What Next? 


6é¢F THERE is any place better than 
a department store for studying pass- 
ing fads and fashions I'd like to 
know where it is,” said the girl behind the 
counter. “ One of the beauties of a position 
lke this is that you are constantly learning 
new and interesting things. 

“ One of my latest discoveries is that men 
are buying dress shields and wearing them, 
too. They may not take kindly to cor- 
sets, and the shirtwaist may still be hang- 
ing in the balance, but the shield has al- 
ready won the day, and is doing duty in 
the masculine shirt sleeve. I asked a man 

| this morning just how popular the cus- 
tom had become, anyway. 

“*] wouldn't like to say that the ma- 
jority of men have sworn allegiance to the 
dress shield,’ was the reply, “‘but a 
good many have done so, and those who 
are wise and wear colored shirts are fast 
following suit. I am a rather conventional 
fellow myself, and seldom peel off my 
coat outside of my own room, but once in 
a while I make such a concession to com- 
fort, and then I like to feel that my shirt 
is not damp and streaked and entirely un- 
presentable.’ 

“This confession upset me for a moment. 
*‘ But who sews them in?’ I asked. 

“*T do,’ said he. ‘You don’t suppose 
I've been baching for the last fifteen years 
without learning to use nee edie and thread, 
do you?’ 

“And then he bought a dozen pair of 
shields. Most men taboo anything that 
savors of effeminacy, but they certainly de 
take to the shields.’ . 


How Should “ Bobby " Know ? 
The density of the English “ bobby" has 
often been told, but here is the experience 
of a young woman just back from London. 
r Happening out on the street one morning, 
| she noticed that the reflected light suggest- 
ed afternoon rather than morning. The sun, 
to all appearances, seemed to be in the 
west. To the first policeman she met she 
addressed this query: 
“ Officer, which is west?” 
He pointed to the direction 
the sunshine seemed to come. 
“Oh,” she said, “‘ then the 
| the west in London?” 
“As to that, Miss,” 
| “I really cannot say.” 


from which 
sun rises ip 


replied ‘ Bobby,’ 
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WO notable entertainments opened .the 
musical season. The Wagner concert 
of the- Boston Symphony Orchestra 

on Thursday night and the song recital of 
Lilli Lehmann on Friday afternoon were 
things to be treasured in the memory. of 
the true lover of music. It was especially 
fortunate that the first notes of the vocal 
season were those of a song recital. So 
much of the real nature and purpose of 
song is obscured in the factitious show of 
the opeta performances that a very pcor 
brand of art often passes for the genuine 
article. Singing which would instanta- 
neously disclose its deformity if reyealed 
in the nakedness of the concert. platforre is 
transformed into something like >seauly. by 
the rich garb of the operatic stage. Even 
Mme. Marchesi, who has probably pre- 
pared more women to be prime donne than 
any other teacher has, says that she re- 
gards the test of the recital as far higher 
than that of the theatre. She notes that 
in the latter the singer has action, facial 
expression, the surroundings of scenery 
and other singers, and the orchestra to 
distract the attention of the audience fri-m 
her work; while on ‘the concert platform 
she must stand forth and only sing. And 
she concludes the work in which che makes 
these remarks—her recently published “ Ten 
Lessons in Singing '’—with these wise words 
of advice to her pupils: 

“Do not sing much during your vaca- 
tion; improve yourselves by reading good 
books, and do not fail to go over the text 
of your songs again and again, and pene- 
trate yourselves with their meaning. A 
singer with a moderately good voice, who 
has mastered-the significance of als words, 
will always have the advantage «ver the 
possessor of a much finer instrument to 
whom they are a sealed message. Gounod 
was wont to say of a_singer of ‘the ‘latter 
type, ‘What a beautiful organ pipe!’'” 


Lilli Lehmann,. with her beautifu! gray. | 
hair, a singer on whom the silver of life's 
sunset falls like a halo, created a profound 
impression at her recital in Carnegie Hall 
because through all her career she has 
known what Mme. Marchesi teaches. in her 
book. Mme. Lehmann’s career has been 
eperatic, but her success has been due to 
her recognition of the fact that, without 
understanding she would be only a “ beau- 
tiful organ pipe.” She has studied ihe 
meaning of her texts and has endeavored 
to sing that meaning to her hearers. Le- 
cause of that lifelong study she was able, 
when she desired to do so, to leave behind 
her the glamor and glitter of the theatre 
and to step to the higher realm of the con- 
cert platform, where she ceased to be a 
singing actress and became only and en- 
tirely a singer. And because of her lifelong 
attitude toward her art, -she is able to- 
day, when her voice, although it is in an 
excellent state of preservation, is certainly 
not the brilliant and powerful organ it was 
fifteen years ago, to give song recitals 
which enchant the public of two conti- 
nents, 

The state of the voice itself, however, 
should not be permitted to pass without 
comment. Mme. Lehmann is fifty-three 
years old, and can still produce tones of | 
beautiful quality and resonance. If that 
teaches us anything at all, it teaches the 
oft-repeated lesson that the foundation of 
all lasting success in singlig ig sound 
schooling. With -her natural gifts and in- 
sufficient training, Lilli Lehmann might 
have sung perhaps twenty years, brilliant- 
ly at first, and then with diminishing pow- 
ers, till at last she lingered on the stage 
a pitied shadow of former gréatness. The 
fact is that she has*been on the operatic 
stage nearly thirty-five years, and, while, 
as I have already said, her voice is not all 
that it used to be, it'is a very great deal 
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more than a shadow of its former self. It 
is still a beautiful voice, and worth hearing 
for its own sake, as well as for the use to 
which this noble artist puts it. 

Now the reason why Mme. Lehmann can 
sing so well at fifty-three is that, when 
she was a girl she learned how. to do it. 
She is not a faultless singer, but her school- 
ing was good.and her method is well 
grounded. She has -never outraged her 
throat in the production of tone, and the 
result is that the vocal organs are still in 
a healthy condition. They show some signs 
of age, but not of abuse. They are still 
able to do the work asked of them by the 
singer. 

There ought to.-be a lesson in this -for 
young singers and students of vocal art. 
All. singing teachers will admit that the 
chief obstacle to their suceess with their 
pupils is the insensate haste of the students 
to end study and go before the public. The 
inevitable result of undue haste in appear- 
ing on the stage is that the vocal organs. 
maltreated by the unskillful singer, wear 
out in ten or fifteen years, and the career 
which began in promise ends in obscurity. 
People who know hew to sing can sing for 
twenty-five or thirty years. Therefore, why 
hurry to begin? The perfect artist has a 
lifetime im which to delight the public. 
The imperfect performer. has only a few 
years, Why not wait a lttle longer, becore 
a perfect artist, and then. sing into the 
twilight of life with unending delight in 
one’s own art and ceaseless approval from 
the public? 

Parents are often most to blame for in- 
sufficient preparation on the part of their 
children, and injudicious friends do a wor!d 
of harm. It seems a pity sometimes that 
young people with artistic gifts canno* be 
taken away from friends and family and 
put wholly into the care of disinterested 
persons. Good singers would certainly not 
be as scarce under such a rule as they are 
now. But of course things will always go 
on in the same old way. Youngsters will 
hurry to the stage with good voices and 
half-formed ideas of the art of singing. 
They will win applause, and then they will 
think that they are vocal Monte Cristos 


and that the world is theirs. And so, per- 
haps, it may be for a short time? And 
then? Ah, then the voice will begin to 


lose its velvety surface, the tones will part 
from their thrilling resonance, and the pub- 
lic, the dear public, which applauds, but 
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never loves any one except itself, will turn 
its face to the next young singer who 
comes forward with a fresh and vibrant 
voice, 

I wish young singers would learn a lessan 
from Lilli Lehmann, and also from two 
members of the Metropolitan Opera House 
company. Every dramatic singer in these 
days yearns to sing Isolde. Mmes. Eames 
and .Gadski are both eager to sing this 
great role. But they are not studying it 
yet. They are waiting. They are waiting 
for an artistic maturity which they realize 
has not yet come to them. Why cannot 
youngsters wait for the artistic maturity 
equal to the demands of public appear- 
ance instead of rushing half-baked to the 
footlights? 

*,* 

A charming singer, whose exquisite art 
achieved lovely results with a very small 
voice, passed into the realm of shade when 
Lillian Henschel died on Wednesday. She, 
too, was an illustration of what may be ac- 
complished by sound schooling. ..Born in 
Ohlo in 1860, Lillian Bailey studied with her 
uncle, C. Hayden, and afterward with Paul- 
ine Viardot, the gifted daughter of Manuel 

Garcia, and finally with Georg Henschel, 
whose wife she became. She had a very 
emall voice of beautiful. quality, and under 
the wise guidance of her husband she im- 
posed upon a sound method, acquired from 
her earlier teachers, a mastery of oratorio 
ard lieder styles not surpassed by any sing- 
er before the public in her time. If she 
had possessed sufficient volume of voice 
and a more eager temperament, she would 
have been a really great singer. But she 
must go on the records simply as a Singer 
of exquisite taste, of refinement, intelli- 
‘gence, and sentiment. 


The termination of the delightful song re-— 


citals which Mr. and Mrs. Henschel used to 
give will cause sincere regret to music lov- 
ers, to whom they were a source of true 
enjoyment. But there will be a more hu- 
man regret than this for the ending of 4 
partnership which was.as beautiful in its 
domestic as in. its artistic features. Mr, 
Henschel, who has done much for musical 
art in this country, will have the profound 
sympathy of a public which admired him 
and his wife as demonstrators of the possi- 
bility of wedded happiness as well as of 
what may be achieved by consummate art 


with limited material. 
W. J. HENDERSON. 








Lights and Shadows of the Stage 





HOSE embryonic dramatists, who seem 
never to learn that it is action In the 
theatre and not words that count, 

might f€arn a lesson fromthe last act of 
“The: Royal Family;’ again happily ‘on 
view at the Lyceum Theatre. It is a fact 
that pérhaps has struck few people—and 
one that fs probably the first instance of 
the kind on record—that throughout the 
whole of the last act the star does not 
speak a single word. Such dialogue as 
there is is: Wholly secondary to the uction— 
the King, tis Court, and the various char- 
acters enter, moving naturally and with- 
out any undue explanatory phrasing on the 
part of any of the characters. 

When Miss Russell finally appears she 
does not speak. With head bowed she 
walks over to the Prince, to whom she 
is betrothed. It is only after she has taken 
his hand that she gazes up into his face 
and recognizes in him the man whom she 


has loved all along.” Then she. xlances |he reappears a._moment later in the guise 


quickly at her father, her face lights up 
for a moment, and reaching one. arm about 


the neck of her lover, she pillows her head-| ized by. a quick, lively measure in a minor 


on his breast, while the curtain talis on a 
picture of exquisite suggestion. 
: , *,* 
In securing Mrs. W. G. Jones for the part 
in ‘The Royal Family” formerly ;iayed 


by rare Mrs. Gilbert, the management has | at the Broadway Theatre, where the wicked 
done as well agg possible. Mrs. Jones: is | witch who:makes all-the trouble for Prin- 


















‘Is of a highly melodramatic sort, 


the plot, _ - \ 


cidental music in’ more serious ‘dramatic 
performances. . In Mr. Irving's productions 
one sees its use to the best—and likewise to 
the very worst-~advantage. In the ‘' Mer- 
chant of Venice’ the accompanying music 
forms one of the delightful features, en- 
tirely in harmony with the: poétic atmos- 
phere which characterizes the preduction 
as a whole. In “ The. Lyons Maii,”’ on the 
other hand, though the entire performance 
one 
would almost wish that in the case of an 
actor of Irving's eminence. the incidental 
music had been omitted. The various 
characters are brought on the stage with 
‘brief passages of music intended to define 
their personal attributes and bearing .o: 


When Irving, as Lesurques, the dignified 
merchant and noble father, enters there is 
a strain of melancholy tenderness from 
the’ orchestra, which gives way quickly as 


of the brandy-drinking highwayman Du- 
bose. The. latter's appearance is signal- 


key. All this is effective theatrically, and 
it is entirely consistent with melodramatic 
usage, but .with :such an artist as Irving 
ohe feels.somehow that it is lacking in 
dignity. 

One has a taste.of Wagner these days 


one of the veterans of the stage, And in | cess Beauty delivers her incantations to 
this connection an interesting fact suggests | sirgins from ‘' Siegfried.” . ‘The use of this 


i but one which may not 


. “Although 


readily be 


| similation is at once, 






jusic for such scenes is not. new, but it 
none the less to the weird, uncanny 
incident. ae sa 





did, in fact, play for a short time during 
her mother’s lifetime, but soon gave up the 
work on account of the delicacy of her 
“health. But she was a student, and de- 
voted much thought to the profession, and 
her opinions were valuable to her sisters, 
and no doubt to Miss Adams. “Up to the 
time Maude Adams began to star Miss Lil- 
Nan Florence devoted herself to the care 
ef the apartment ‘where she with her sis- 
ters, professionally known as Katherine 
Florence, Bleanor Moretti, and Violet Rand, 
lived -happily together. The marriage of 
Katherine Florence to Fritz WiHiams,*and 
engagements on ‘the road of the~ other 
sisters, made housekeeping impracticable 
any longer, and: then Miss Lillian, acceding 
to the wishes of her friend, Maude Adams, 
agreed to join her on her tours. ‘ 

Her death quite recently brought grief to 
many friends,.and in-the joy of a possible 
triumph. it would be surprising if Maude 
Adams did not miss that piquant, wistful, 
little face in the wings. 


*,¢ 


The appearance at the. Lyceum Theatre 
of Deronda Mayo, the youngest daughter 
of the late Frank: Mayo, recalls an inci- 
dent of that actor which has*never be- 
fore been published. It happened while Mr. 
Mayo was rehearsing: his company for the 
road tour in ‘* Pudd'n*head Wilson,” which 
culminated in that actor’s death. These 
rehearsals took place in the barn at the 
Mayo home—Crotkett Lodge—in the little 
village of Canton; Penn. © ° 

It was not generally known that for over 
ten years Mr. Mayo had been “at work 
on a drama upon the success of which 
he builded’. high. hopes. He had’ just put 
some of the final touches to the Jast act 


anaemic looking even under grease paint 
“designed to add a glow to the cheeks. It is 
not difficult to understand when the ap- 
pearance of children on the stage is re- 
t'stricted by law why local managers, have 
difficulty ‘ securing the three or four 
youngsters ordinarily required for some 
scenes. When, as in the case of the new 
spectacular, ‘ Sleeping Beauty,” a larger 
“number is. required ‘the difficulty is almost 
insurmountable. 

When the curtain rises on the first»scene, 
showing a fairy’ grotto,.a motley assem- 
biage of youthful-fairies is displayed. The 
” grime of squalid tenements seems to mani- 
fest itself despite a liberal use of paint and 

| power, and in a number of instances the 
| typleal set expressions about the mouth 
that characterize the ‘“‘ tough girl’’ make 
for decidedly comical-looking fairies. The 
angles and bumps on youthful limbs. are 
but_ emphasized by the tights. that cover 
them. : 


And the scrawny appearance of these 
weuld-be fairies is all the more striking 
in contrast to the exceptionally beautiful 


effects of other scenes in this elaborate © 


extravaganza. 
,° 


In connection with this production the ap 
pearance of the Hengler sisters brings back 
memories to the old-time theatre-goer. 
They are daughters of T. M. Hengler, dead 
these-many years, who with his partner, 
W. H. Delehanty, was a pioneer-in what 


for many years was known as ti® “ refined ©’ 


clog-dancing specialty.”’ Both men were 
Albanians, and had been 
troupes for several years, when, in 1868,’ 
they formed the team of Delehanty and 
Hengler and joined Dingess and Green’s 
minstrels. ‘Then they introduced the act of 
coming on dressed in the pink of costume 
. fashion, the stage usually being set as a 
garden. Here is a sample of the Kind of 


in minstreb~ 


: of each verse they broke into - 
-a.clog-step in rhythmical harmony with the ~~ 


’ 
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THE CAPTVRE OF 
FORT WASHINGTON 


HE one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the capture of Fort Wash- 
ington, which will be observed on 
Saturday next, was a particularly heroic 
anda gallant struggle, marked by unusual 
episedes. 

We are all interested in the “ true Wash- 
ington; we catch a glimpse of his real 
self in this action. We all despise a 
traitor; we must reckon with one here. We 
take off our hats in wonder and veneration 
before a woman managing a cannon; there 
was such a heroine at Fort Washington. 

One of the plans’ that figured conspicu- 
ously in the Revolution was an effort on 
the part of the patetotn Spebove New York, 
Toward the end of JunS;-%76, the British 
ships appeared in the lower harbor, and 
soon British tents covered the green hills 
of Staten Island. About two months later 
the battle of Long Island took place. The 
Americans fought gallantly, but were de- 
feated. They were now in a bad plight, and 
if the English had followed up their ad- 
vantage they might have crushed_or cap- 
tured tHe entire force. Washington saw 
the great danger of remaining on Long 
Island, and, managing to keep up an ap- 
pearance of occupation to the last minute, 
slipped his 9,000 men across the East River 
during a night and had every man on the 
other side ere the red coats had fairly fin- 
ished rubbing their eyes on the morning of 
the 20th of August. Apparently Gen. Howe 
did not recover from his surprise for some 
time, as fully two weeks elapsed ere he 
attempted to follow the Americans. He 
landed his troops, as we know, on Sunday, 
Sept. 15, at Kip’s Bay, foot of Thirty- 
fourth Street. The militiamen stationed 
there took fright immediately and ran. 
Washington galloped to the scene without 
delay, but even his presence could not stop 
the rout. These same men afterward re- 
deemed themselves, but in the meantime 
the British took possession of the greater 
part of the island and the Americans re- 
treated to Harlem Heights. Washingtcen 
established his headquarters at the Morris 
house, (now called the Jumel mansion,) 
owned by Roger Morris, who, according to 
tradition, was his successful rival for the 
hand of the beautiful Mary Philipse, 

The locality suggests another interesting 
incident. In the course of his rounds of in- 
spection the commander in chief was struck 
by the skillful construction of some of the 
works thrown up under the direction of a 
youthful Captain of artillery. The latter 
proved to be Alexander Hamilton. Wash- 
ington sent him word that he would like to 
see him, and thus commenced that friend- 
ship that has so closely linked these two 
prominent figures. 


While here encamped on Sept. 16 the 
Americans won the brilliant little victory of 
Harlem Heights, the main action of which 
took place in a buckwheat field to the west 
of the present site of Columbia University. 


The location of the patriot army along 
the high but narrow strip at the northern 
end of Manhattan Island, as far as any 
attempt was involved of holding New York, 
was very much like the tail trying to wag 
the dog. Furthermore, it was fraught with 
great danger, as the English could, without 
much trouble, surround it and cut off the 
mainland whence the Americans drew their 
suppifes. Washington was not slow to 
recognize this fact, and he accordingly 
transferred his army to White Plains, 


The question now arose whether or not to 
retain Fort Washington. This had been 
constructed to secure, in conjunction with 
Fort Lee, opposite, the safety of the Hud- 
son, Washington was in favor of abandon- 
ing it, but he was opposed by Congress and 
many of his fellow Generals, and he finally 
vielded to their desires. 


The site of the fort was on a line with 
our present One Hundred and Righty-third 
Street, overlooking Boulevard Lafayette, 
and about 300 feet above tide water, It was 
a five-sided earthwork, with bastions hav- 
ing in its vicinity batteries, redoubts, and 
intrenched lMnes, and about a half-mile to 
the north, on the same ridge, an outwork 
called Fort Tryon, crowning a steep and 
difficult ascent. 

Any one looking up from Boulevard La- 
fayette on the one side, or from King’s 
Bridge Road on the other, must wonder 
how any attacking force could have ever 
made the attempt to capture such a strong 
position. The chances are that no such at- 
tempt would have been made had not an 
American traitor, William Demont, fur- 
nished Howe with the plans of the defense 
and described the inadequate force of the 
Continentals. Demont was the Adjutant of 
Col. Robert Magaw, commander of Fort 
Washington, and, like most traitors, suf- 
fered the remorse and bitterness that come 
to those who betray their compatriots. 

Although the post seemed impregnable, 
there were in reality not enough men to 
protect the extended line, which the Ameri- 
eans tried to cover outside of the fort, and 
not enough room in it to hold the troops 
in case of retreat. Howe was able, of 
course, to see the real situation and take 
advantage of its weaknesses, 

On Nov. 15, having satisfied himself of 
his ability to capture the fort, he sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender, calling at- 
tention to the fact that, according to mili- 
tary kaw, if the place were stormed, the 
eaptives could be put to the sword. 

Col. Magaw’'s answer was short and to 
the point. It wound up as follows: 

“ji rather think it a mistake than a set- 
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Ued resolution in Gen. Howe to act a part 
20 unworthy of himself and the British 
nation. But give me leave to assure his ex- 
cellency that, actuated by the most glori- 
ous cause that mankind ever fought in, I 
am determined to defend this post to the 
last extremity." 


Howe's plan was simple but thoroughly 
effective. He prepared to attack the middle 
and both ends at the same time, 


At the very outset things seemed to go 
wrong for the Americans. Qn the morning 
of Nov. 16, 1776, Washington, Greene, Put- 
nam, and Mercer crossed from the Jersey 
shore and had scarcely reached headquar- 
ters (the Roger Morris house, on One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-first Street,) when the Brit- 
ish began to drive in Cadwalader'’s troops, 
stationed on the heights about One Hun- 
dred and Forty-sixth Street. Washington 
and the other Generals came pretty near 
being captured—a catastrophe that would 
have entirely changed the course of the 
Revolution—but, fortunately, they were 
able to reach their boat shortly before the 
troops, *‘ battling ali the way,’’ were forced 
back to the fort. So much for the south- 
ern end. 


The middle position seemed extraordinari- 
ly strong. It involved the ascent of a high 
hill, the capture of a work at the top, a sharp 
descent, and then another steep climb to 
the heights on which Fort Washington was 
situated. One can get a practical illustra- 
tion of the task by mounting from the 
Speedway to High Bridge Park, thence to 
the crest on which the Fort George restau- 
rant is situated, then down on the other 
side to Kingsbridge Road, and finally up 
the steep incline to Washington Heights. 

What is now popularly known as Fort 
jeorge, a name given it by the British, was 
originally called Laurel Hill. Upon it. the 
Americans had built defensive works, 
traces of whose embankments can still be 
discerned on the high ground directly north 
of the Juvenile Asylum -property. The 
actual defenses were within the grounds of 
the present pleasure garden. Across the 
Harlem, in the neighborhood of the site of 
the New York University, the English had 
constructed a battery. This began its part 
of the programme by pouring ever a rain 
of shot and shell, which continued for six 
hours, and lHterally pounded the _ hillside 
full of missiles, some of which are occa- 
sionally turned up even at this late day. 
Under cover of this fire the British under 
Cornwallis landed about in a line with One 
Hundred and Ninety-fourth Street, and 
made a bayonet charge up the hill. The 
American commander, Col. William Bax- 
ter, fell, sword in hand; his inadequate 
force broke before the overwhelming Brit- 
ish and Hessian lines and fell back over 
the hill, crossed the valley, and climbed up 
toward Fort Washington, a view of which 
the British now commanded from the capt- 
ured post. Thus the middle section was 
lost. 


The northern outwork called Fort Tryon, 
a name given it after its capture by the 
British to honor the last royal Governor 
of New York, situated on the edge of the 
hill overlooking Inwood, was the scene of 
the fiercest fighting and of an extraor- 
dinary tncident, A part of the line of for- 
tification is still plainly visible, especially 
a tall breastwork where the Americans had 
planted several cannon. A brave and de- 
termined force of 800 Virginia and Mary- 
land sharpshooters under Lieut. Col. Roaw- 
lings, who had done splendid work on Long 
Island, protected this section. The rocky 
incline, covered with all kinds of obstruc- 
tions, concealed the marksmen who on this 
Autumn day defended their hillside against 
from 4,000 to 5,000 hired Hessians and 
Waldeckers under Knyphausen. The for- 
mer did the very best they could with their 
poor weapons, but the persistent and re- 
peated charges of the foreigners told. No 
quarter was given, and many a bloody 
bayonet figured in that stubborn fight. 
The hillside was strewn with wounded and 
dead, and Rawlings was seriously hurt. 


While the contest was fiercely raging one 
of the gunners, named Corbin, at the 
breastwork already mentioned, fell, pierced 
by a rifle ball. At his side was his young 
wife Margaret, who had been assisting him. 
Without a moment's hesitation she stepped 
into his place, and stifling the anguish she 
must have felt, and nerving herself against 
the sight of her dead husband, served the 
cannon until she herself fell wounded, torn 
by grape shot. Through some miraculous 
circumstance she recovered, Her services 
were duly recognized by Congress in a res- 
olution commending her heroic action, and 
she was voted one-half the monthly pay of 
a soldier and a yearly grant of “ one com- 
pleat suit of clothes out of the public 
stores or the value thereof in money.” 


For three hours the Continentals resist- 
ed the onslaught of overwhelming num- 
bers, but finally they were driven back, 
fighting hand to hand as they retreated, 
Along the level section where “ the Castle ”’ 
of the present day stands, and where now, 
amid scenes of rural beauty, one may 
saunter along Fort Washington Avenue, 
the patriots, hard pressed by the Hessi:ns, 
fell back toward Fort Washington. At 
times the two parties were “all mingled 
in a mass,"’ the foreigners bayoneting righi 
and left. It was, no doubt, this harrowing 
scene that Washington witnessed through 
his glass from the opposite side of the 
river, and that so completely overcame 


om that he went *wi 
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“ Fite, 
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The Americans had now been driven in 
from-all-sides. ‘The fort thiy time was 
overcrowded, the British and) Hessiaits 
ractically surrounded it, and from the 
redoubts they had captured were in a po- 
sition to pour in showers of shells and 
balls, 

Knyphausen without delay sent in a flag 
and demanded the surrender of the place. 
Washington noticed this procedure, and 
hurried off a volunteer, Capt. Gooch, 
a brave and daring officer, who’ crossed 
the river with a message, offering in case 
Magaw could hold out until evening, to 
endeavor to bring off the garrison at night. 
Gooch had several narrow escapes from 
the Hessians’ bayonets, but he managed 
to reach the fort, and make his way ‘back 
to the Jersey shore. His effort, unfortu- 
nately, was entirely in vain; Magaw could 
not hold out, and was forced to surrender 
himself and his garrison prisoners of -war. 

The prisoners numbered 2,637 men, in- 
cluding 221 officers. All told, the Ameri- 
cans had less than 3,000 men; the enemy 
mustered about three times that number. 
The fate of the prisoners has often been 
described in the story of the sugar-house 
jails and the prison-ships of New York. 
It is a story of terrible suffering and in- 
human treatment; of starvation, cold, 
fever, brutality, and fiendish cruelty that 
rapidly thinned the ranks of the unfortu- 
nates who so gallantly defended Fort 
Washington. af 

The surrender was almost a 
blow to the American cause, and came 
near ruining it. In a letter written the 
next day, Gen. Greene said: ‘I feel mad, 
vexed, sick, and sorry. ®his is the most 
terrible event; the consequences are justly 
to be dreaded.” 

The remains of Fort Washington 
the high breastwork of Fort Tryon are 
easily discernible at the present day. Fort 
Washington Avenue has cut off a portion 
of the northeast bastion of the former, 
leaving a vertical face about ten feet high 
of native rock. Here, on Nov. 16, a way- 
side seat with pilasters supporting an en- 
tablature and embracing a suitably in- 
scribed tablet will be unveiled. Above, on 
a concrete platform, a cannon and a pile 
of cannon balls will be placed, adding a 
unique feature to the memorial. 

Old Fort Washington and the ground 
that lies between it and Fort Tryon. pre- 
sent a beautiful spot for an Autumn ram- 
ble. The quiet of nature prevails; below 
on one side flows the Hudson, on the other 
the Harlem; toward the west the Palisades 
rise in calm, commanding dignity, while 
to the north and east neighboring hills 
greet the eye. The level ground and the 
hillsides, sloping to the valleys whence the 
British and the Hessians struggled to the 
heights, have from time to time yielded 
many relics of battle and the accoutre- 
ments of war. Sword hilts, bayonets, 
musket balls, lance tips, buttons of various 
regiments, and big cannan shot are a few 
of the varied trophies that have been 
found and are in the possession of people 
in the neighborhood. They are regarded 
as great prizes, constituting realistic re- 
minders of the time when Washington and 
his Continentals held the heights amid the 
clash of arms and roar of cannon. The 
finding of an old round shot is an event 
in that section of New York City, and 
stirs anew the sentiment that has made 
it one of the hallowed spots of Revolu- 
tionary days. 
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ALBERT ULMANN 


Caddy’s Patron Saint. 


STRANGE personality, strange even 

for the golf course, has been invading 

the links of Van Courtlandt Park and 
other neighboring playgrounds during the 
past few weeks. This individual calls him- 
self Charley. 

“They call me that,’ he explains to any- 
body he meets on the links, adding that he 
has a last name-—Graves. 

Now, Charley has ambition. Every golfer 
has, perhaps, but Charley's is unique. He 
doesn't care for the game to any extent. 
He had just as soon play with a broken 
stick as a whole one. It makes no differ- 
ence to him whether he makes the eighteen 
holes in 80 strokes or in 180. 

“It's not the strokes that count,’’ he ex- 
plains. ‘It's the words, the apt phrases, 
the delicate linguistic turns, the—’’ 

So he chatters on to every chance ac- 
quaintance of the links. 

Some one took the trouble the other day 
to make inquiries as to what Charley did 
when he wasn't playing golf. 

‘Well, said a man who had known him 
in other days, “ he’s a sort of literary chap 
in a way—writes poetry and jokes. It was 
only last month that golf took him. The 


| game itself didn’t fascinate him at-all, you 


know, but he'd been studying dictionaries 
of synonyms so long, searching for rhymes, 
that all the new words he heard on the links 
kind of got next to him. He dreamed about 
them all night, wrote verses with them the 
next day, told all his friends what a good 
stroke he was—in fact, grew golf mad. His 
ambition is, though he will not admit it, to 
become the greatest goif lunatic and the 
most proficient word coiner on any links,” 

Now, Charley has already written what 
he calls ‘An Ode to the Brassy,” which 
he has tried in vain to have published. He 
tells his friends with pride that he can 
dream about golf as many hours a night 
as the best of them, that he can talk as 
loudly as anybody about the game in ele- 
vated trains on the way back from the 
park, and that he spends at least three dol- 
lars on caddies every time he makes his 
appearance. He is called on the links “ the 
caddy’s patron saint.” 

“There's a difference,” he says every 
afternoon to the player who precedes him 


at the last hole, “in golf physical and golf 
intellectual, Most of you fellows prostitute _- 
‘the @ésthetic to the muscular. Why, tome 
every: sttoke tsa poem, every play, a pletho-, 
ra of words-and phrases, eve? bun 
opportunity for enlarging the dictionary. 
Just think of it! A gdme that will make 
a man do honor to Euterpe eveti: in‘ his 
sleep! I'll confide in you, Only last night 
I composed so many lyrics to the bunker 
over there near the railroad track ‘that I 
wasn't able to remember one of them when 
Il awoke.” 

Charley wilt walk a mile or take a trip 
by trolley to King's Bridge just to impart 
to an old acquaintance the merits of the 
newly found game, which, however, he only 
calls a game by courtesy. 

“What's the fun in it 
his fellow ‘ litterateur,’ 
played. 

“Fun?” ‘exclaims Charley. 
it was fun? That is a misnomer. It is ex- 
hilaration, mental intoxication, ambrosia 
for the Soul, a chaser away of dull care. 
You strike a ball. Either it goés far ahead 
or you tear up the earth under it and it 
stays where it is. In either case you are 
ecstatic. In either case—or contingency, 
shall I say?—a new word occurs to your 
mind, is forced upon you, impinges itself 
into your dream ceils, imprints itself on 
your memory, becomes part of your poetie 
apperceptive sub-strata. Is it not delight- 
ful, indescribable? "’ 

After less than a month of it, Charley's 
case is hopeless. At the Poet's Club they 
sigh and say, *‘ Verses and brassies don't 
mix well.” 


anyway?” asks 
who hasn't ever 


“Who said 


Mrs Smith's Waterloo. 


HERE lives in a small teuwn in West- 
+t ern New York, not far from Buffalo, 

an estimable lady with matrimonial 
proclivities. She has married three times 
and is yet barely past middle age. 

Her names have blotted from 
memory her maiden name, but she became 
Mrs. Green on entering matrimonial rela- 
tions with her second husband. Mr. Green 
died a few months after the marriage, but 
Mrs. Green did not hetieve in living single, 
and she cut short the conventional period of 
mourning in order to enter unincumbered 
into negotiations with a well-to-do farmer, ° 
who had paid her some attention in her 
younger days. The affair progressed with 
eminent satisfaction to both interested par- 
ties, and finally culminated in their mar- 
riage. 

Just one cause of dissension, arose to mar 
their connubial bliss. The new partner of 
Mrs. Green's joys and sorrows was known 
to the world ** Smith.” Now, Mrs. 
Green did not care to descend from the halo 
of that noble Anglo-Saxon name. Green, to 
the more plebeian ranks of the. Smiths. 
She refused, therefore, to be a silent mem- 
ber in the partnership, and insisted that her 
friends continue to eall her Mrs. Green, 
Hore. the trouble arose. Mr. Smith did not 
like the idea, but he was one of the sub- 
missive kind whose ideas do not count. 
Their friends, however, refused to call her 
anything but Mrs. Smith. 

The submissive husband finally arese in 
his wrath and applied an effective remedy. 
The women of the township have a vote on 
school matters, and a meeting was to be 
held in the district school, two miles from 
the Smith farm. The day of the meeting 
turned out to be stormy, but Mrs. ** Green” 
insisted on going, regardless of the weather. 
By 6 o'clock in the evening the roads were 
under several inches of mud, and the rain 
was still pouring down. Mr. Smith had his 
orders, however, and obédiently harnessed 
up his team and drove his wife through the 
mud two miles to the school house. 

The meeting was called to order and the 
roll taken of the property owners present, 
Mr. Smith's name was called, He respond- 
ed with a mild “ Here!’” His wife's name 
followed—‘*Mrs. Smith!*’ No_ reply, 
though that lady sat at her husband's side, 
She would be ** Mrs. Green "’ or nobody. 

Mr. Smith was righteously furious. At 
the close of the meeting he went to the shed 
for his team and drove up to the sehool 
door. His wife came out to join him for the 
trip home. As she gathered her skirts te 
step into the rig Mr. Smith inquired: 

“Have you seen Mrs. Smith around here 
anywhere?" 

His wife was somewhat taken aback by 
this unexpected sally, but recovered her- 
self and replied: 

“No! I have seen no such person.” 

“Oh, excuse me," continued her husband. 
“ T was looking for my wife, but if she isn't 
here I'll drive along home.” 

He whipped up his horse and vanished in 
the darkness, mud flying from wheels and 
hoofs. His wife stood for several moments, 
looking in the direction he had taken, toe 
much astonished at such an wnheard-of 
exhibition of independence to say a word. 
When she came to herself the teams had all 
driven away. 

She had ample time to think several 
things as she trudged alone toward home, 
through the mud, which came over her 
ankles at every step, and the steady down- 
pour, which soon soaked her to the skin. 

When she finally reached home she was 
too much exhausted to even assume an in- 
jured expression. Her husband was sleep- 
ing pencefully, and she did not disturb him. 
She was ‘Mrs, Smith” from that day 
forth. 
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Those Foolish Questions! 


Benevolent Old 
Sir? 

The Youngster—Thirty-five. 

Benevolent Old Lady—Bachelor? 

The Youngster—Alas, yes. 

Benevolent Old Lady—Ah, too bad, 
long? 


Lady—How old are you, 
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WHEN JUDSON WENT TO “SHOP”’ 
Nay With Some Experiences as to Discounts eB 


asctlla 


startling announcement. 

see,’ said he, “ fhat all the 
shops have advertised a wonderful reduc- 
tion on gents’ wearing apparel for to- 
day only. If I get time this afternoon I'm 
going. out and buy a few little things.”’ 

This declaration of intention coming 
from another man might not have been un- 
usual, but coming from Mr. Judson it was. 
Mr. Judson has never done his own shop- 
ping. His entire wardrobe, from collar but- 
tons to opera hats, has been under the 
supervision of Mrs. Judson, and all Judson 
has had to do was to go around to the tail- 
or’s and be measured and fitted whenever 
his wife told him he needed a new suit, and 
afterward pay the bills and wear the 
clothes. Therefore, it sounded strangely to 
hear him say that he intended to buy some 
things on his own account. 

Iio made his announcement 
enough, but, in reality, he was not so 
brave, for he didn't know how Mrs. Judson 
would take this usurpation of her sartortal 
responsibility. However, she did not seem 
to mind. 

‘I'd go myself,”’ she said, 
busy that I don't see how I can possibly 
get down town to-day. Anyway, I suppose 
you know what you want as well as I do. 
if you don't it’s high time you were finding 
out. If I should die, I don't know what in 
the world would become of you. You'd be 
as helpless as a child, and it will do you 
good to learn how to do-a few little things 
for yourself while I'm still here, and you 
can get discount, Be sure and don't for- 
get the discount.”’ 

“ Flow can I get discount?” 
son 

*“On my account, to be sure,"’ said Mrs. 
Judson. “I'm registered at all the stores 
as a dressmaker, and am entitled to 10 per 
cent. off. I took a course of instruction in 
sewing a few months ago, unbeknown to 
so the modistes and tailora couldn't 
out of my eye teeth every time 
I had a gown made, and now I am doing 
all my own sewing and am helping the 
neighbors on their Winter clothes. Belle 
Smithers is helping me, and we are run- 
ning a regular establishment. That's why 
I am. so busy, and that's why you will be 
able to get 10 per cent. discount on what 
you buy.” 

“But how will I get it?” 
“ What will I have to say?" 

* Oh, nothing much,"’ returned Mrs. Jud- 
son, lightly. “I've only been registered a 
week, and haven't bought anything since 
then myself, but I know you won't have 
any trouble. Just tell them that you are 
my husband, and that the things are for 
re, and it will be a'l right.” 

About 2 o'clock Mr. Judson did his shop- 
ping. 
by means of a purchase ticket. He bought 
six shirts, five pairs of socks, two neck- 
ties, and a leather belt. The girl at the 
desk footed up the bill. 

‘Sixteen seventy-five,’ 
cisely. 

“All right,”’ said Judson. And then he 
began to figure. ‘Ten per cent. off $16.75 
would -be—let’s sec—ten times five are fifty, 
ought and. five to carry. Ten times seven— 
seventy-—-seventy-five. Ten times. sixteen— 
m—m-m— $1.67,-not counting in the frac- 
tion, which I suppore you always claim 
for yourselves. One-sixty-seven from 
$16.75 would leave $15.08, wouldn’t it?. All 
right. Here you are.” ‘ 


At the conclusion of this intricate arith- 
metical calculation, Mr. Judson counted out 
$15.50, and laid it on the counter. The 
girl; meanwhile, had listened to this 
strange monologue with constantly increas- 
ing amazement, and she did not share Mr. 
Judson'’s satisfaction over. the solution of 
his difficult financial problem. 

‘-Fifteen—eight?" she said. 
you make that out?” 

“ Discount,"’ said Judson sscdhuctly, 
comprehensively. 

The girl looked at hin suspiciously. 
“What have you done,” she said, ‘‘ that 
you should be entitled to discount?” 

Judson considered. ‘* Well,’ ‘said he, “I 
married a woman who always gets 10 per 
cent. off.’’ / 


However logical this reply might be, in 
Judson’s opinion, -it did not convince the 
girl, and she proceeded to put him through 
the third degree, ‘‘ Who is the woman?” 
she asked. 

‘Mrs, Timothy Judson.” 

“Why is she allowed discount?” 

“She's a dressmaker.’ 

“What does she make, sults, or waists, 
or——"’ 

“Oh,” no,” broke ‘in Judson, ‘ nothing 
like’ that. Se makes pajamas and overalls. 
and sweaters,. geanrds why she cette herself 
a dressmaker.” 


The girl blushed “a Welle, and: her ay: 


sistant at the opposite desk tossed: her 
head airily, “My,” sho’ said, “how fly: 


O* Monday morning Mr. Judson made a 


“1 


valiantly 


“but I'm so 


asked Jud- 


you, 
cheat me 


said Judson. 


she eaid, 


” flow do 


but 


For convenience sake he shopped j 


_con- « 


“ Order? "’ 
what?” 

“To show that you're Mrs. Judson's hus- 
band.”’ 

Judson was beginning to feel devilish un- 
der this catechism. ‘I'm sorry,’’ said he, 
‘but I didn’t bring it along. It's framed 
and covered with glass and is so unhandy 
to carry that we never take it with us only 
when we go out to look at flats.” 

The girl gasped. *‘ What are you talking 
about?" she said. ‘‘ What is framed and 
covered with glass?” 

**“My marriage certificate.’ 

Judson’s inquisitor turned red ‘You 
must be crazy,’’ she said Who said any- 
thing about your marriage cert{ficate? 

* You did,”” retorted Judson. * You asked 

| for my order, showing that I ath Mrs. Jud 
son's husband, and that’s the only order 


repeated Judson. *‘ Order for 


four 
to 


desk about 
minute 
said. - 


Simpkins, 


girl at the 
inches in half a 
look into this,”’ she 
be investigated. Mr, 
please.”’ 

Mr. Simpkins was a tall, fair-haired 
young man whose chief duty was, seeming- 
ly, to support a pillar in the central aisle. 
At the girl's call he left the foundations of 
the store to take care of themselves and 
stepped forward briskly. 

“Mr. Simpkins,’ said the girl, “ here 
aman who neéds to be investigated.”” 

Mr. Simpkins cyed the shirts in alarm. 

“He hasn't been caught with all these—"’ 

“Oh, dear, interposed the girl, “it's 
nothing like that. He claims to be the hus- 
band of a Mrs. Tlmothy Judson. He says 
Mrs. Judson gets 1 per cent. off and—"’ 

“And he wants 10 per cent. off?" inter- 
rupted Mr. Simpkins, turning to Judson, 
accusingly 

“ That's just what I want,” 
out, “and I'm going to have it, too.” 

‘ Exactly,” said the girl, utterly ignoring 
Judson’s vigorous interjection. ‘ Will you 
Kindly look him up?” 

Mr. Simpkins smiled as if he took a 
fiendish delight in probing the record of 
Mrs. Judsen’s husband. He gathered up the 
shirts and socks and thing4 that lay spread 
out on the counter and headed for a desk 
at the other end of the building. ‘‘ Come 
along. here, if you please,” he said to Jud- 
son, and that unlucky shopper, not know- 
ing what else to do, trotted along at his 
side like «a criminal, which most persons 
who saw him then took him to be, They 
cut quite a swath as they hurried down 
through the centre of the store, and scores 
of feminine eyes followed th wonder- 
ingly. The girl bebind the glove counter 
became so excited that she found it im- 
possible to control her effervescing spirits. 
+ Good gracious, Jen,’’ she said, “ they've 
got another shoplifter. That makes four 
they've nabbed this morning. This one has 
made a pretty big haul. Just look at the 
shirts.”’ 

Judson heard this caustic remark, and 
he turned upon his critic with a look that 
was meant to annihilate. But the girl did 
not even wither. “ Did you ever?" she 
giggled. ‘‘ He's tryin’ to flirt with me. The 
impudence of him. I'd h@&ve ‘im know I 
look higher than a shoplifter.’ 


. Anguish ran riot in Judson’s soul, but he 
realized that to renounce his 10 per cent. 
at that stage of the game would be éequiva- 
lent to confessing himself an imposter, and 
he prayed for grit to see the thing through. 

The ordeal at the registration desk began 
auspiciously. Mr. Simpkins brandished the 
confiscated dry goods above his head and 
laid a hand menacingly on Judson's arm. 
“This man,” he ‘sald, “claims to be the 
husband of Mrs. Timothy Judson... Have 
you any such person registered here?" 

The clerk’ looked through six ponderous 
volumes of accounts. - 

*“The’s Miss Judson,” he said. ‘ Miss 
Mary Judson. -Mebbe she’s your wife?”’ 

“No, she isn't,”’. reterted Judson, ‘* but 
Mrs. Mary Judson ts." * ‘ 

» ‘It's Miss, here,”’ said the clerk iestily. 

Judson reflected a2 moment. It occurred 
to him that dry goods stores were probably 
‘prejudiced agaitist married ladies, and that 
his wife had been obliged to represent her- 
self as single in order to get discount, and 
he said, glibly, “Oh, yes, that’s she. She 
always calls herself Miss Judson in busi- 
ness."" , 

“Where do you live?” asked Mr. Simp- 
kins. 

Judson gave his street and number. ‘The 
clerk, shook. his head. “'Taint down that 
way here,” he said. “Our Miss Judson 
lives in the Bounderby Block.” 


“No, she don’t,” exclaimed Judson reck- 
lessly. “That's where she sews, but she 
where I do. We keep house up town. 

You don’t suppose we cook: and’ cat and 


crew 
‘We'll 
“ You'll have 
come here, 


have 
to 


is 


no,” 


Judson blazed 


went on. “ Why don't you go and interview 
her? Why don't you bring her down here 
and let her identify me?” 

“We haven't got time to do that,” said 
Mr. Simpkins, “but we'll telephone and 
find out if she is married. Billings, is Miss 
Judson’s telephone number recorded there 2" 

Billings was.a small boy with a large 
shock of fiery red hair and enormous ears. 
‘* Yezzir,"’ he said, ** 2.000,"" 

“Call up 2,000," said Mr. Simpkins, and 
ask Miss Judson if she has a husband 
named *Timothy—you said Timothy, did 
you not?" 


said Judson, or Alexander, 
either one. Alexander is my middle name 
and she sometimes calls me that for short. 
You'd better mention both names, while 
you're about it, so she'll be sure to make 
no mistake."’ 


“* Yes," 


Billings went to the telephone and after 
wrestling for several minutes with the cen- 
tral office he was connected with Wire 
No, 2,000, 

‘“ Say,”’ 
Judson—ju 


Billings, “is this Mis 
it is Miss Judson? Well, 
this Is Holdupp’s store—-Holdupp'’s. Get 
that? Well, say, Miss Judson, the’s a man 
here--I gay the’s a man here—man—m-a-n, 
man—a man here tryin’ to buy shirts— 
shirts—ju get that—shirts an’ socks—socks— 
S-0-x, socks on your account. He wants 
discount. He says ‘is name is Judson— 
Timothy Judson—Alexander Judson, an’ 
that your husban’'—husban'—h-u- 
double s-b-a-n, husban’—ju get that? The 
boss says to find out if that’s so. He says 
find out—Hello, how's that? Not married? 
Never been married? All right. Hold the 
wire a minute.” 
Billings turned 
ward the anxious 


bawled 
say 


he's 


his streaming face to- 
audience. ‘‘She says,”’ 
announeed the boy, “ that she ain't never 
been married. She says—Hello—hello—is 
that you ringin’ Miss Judson? How's that? 
It's your own fault, you say? Be sure to 
tell ‘em? All right. Hold the wire a min- 
ute. She's added a pos’scrip’,” :a‘d Billing’, 
facing the crowd once more. “She says 
it's ‘er own fault she ain't married, an’ she 
wants everbody to understand it. She 
says she's had offcrs,"’ 

**Good Lord!" groaned Judson. 

“ That’s what I say,” echoed Billings. 
“That is sufficient,’ said Mr. Simpkins. 
‘You may ring off, Billings. Now, Sir,” 
he continued, addressing Mr. Judson, 
“what have you to say for yourself?" 


Judson straightened himSclf vertically, 
and puffed himself out laterally, till he 
resembled a Greek statue dressed up-in a 
suit of clothes of Holdupp’s own make. 
“ What have [I got to say?” he repeated. 
‘Well, Sir, I've got plenty to say. I say 
it's an outrage the way you people treat 
customers. It's a wonder to me that you 
have any trade at all, the way you insult 
folks, and you won't have any much longer 
if you pursue this ruinous course, you 
take my word for it. Just look at me—at 
the humiliation lve been subjected to, and 
all because miy wife don't dare tell people 


j two men 


| his 
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whom she meets in a business way that I’m 
her husband for fear she'll lose trade. [4 
you don’t belicve that I'm Timothy Judson 
or Alexander Judson just look at all this 
proof I've got right here in my pocket 
oceans of it. And there's one thing more } 
want to know. [f Mrs. Judson had come 
and bought these things herself, would you 
have allowed her discount?” 

“Are the things for her?" 
Simpkins. - 

“Of course they're 

Billings audaciously {ifliped 20Ch 
around his forefinger. The employes” and 
the crowd of interested shoppers sniggered 
derisively. Mr. Simpkins alone remained 
cahn. 

“Yes,” said 


appearances 


asked Mr. 
for her." 
one 


that 
strongly 
if she 
have 


he, “ notwithstanding 
would have - been 
against Mrs. Judson, I fancy that 
had bought these things she would 
got her discount.” 

‘“Then,” said Judson, since it's 
the family, and I'm only acting her 
proxy, I'm going to have 10 per cent.. off, 
too. [f I don’t get it [ll make it so hot 
for somebody that it'll take a month of 
Sundays for him to cool off.’ 

Judson had had no intention of 
himself into such a rage, and he was sur 
prised at the vehemerce with which he ck 
livered his dire threats. He was still more 
surprised when, after a consultation with 
at the further end of the office, 
Mr. Simpkins announced that, in order to 
save further confusion, they had decided 
to allow Mr. Judson 10 per cent. discount 
In the course of another half hour the red 
hedging round such delicate transac- 
nd Judson. tucked his 
his arm and 


all 


as 


in 


working 


tape 
tions was unwound a 
hard earned purchases under 
went home. 

Mrs. Judson 
looked at the shirts 

“They're nice enough,” 
What made you buy the 
upp’s? That's the most 
in town and, besides, [ have 
there. I told you to be sure 
get the discount, and here 
thought of it."" 

Judson felt the room 
yes, I did,” he said weakly. 

He had been on the point of boasting of 
valor in reducing to submission the 
Holdupp establishment, but he suddenly 
changed his mind. .He adroitly rescued the 
tell-tale sales checks before Mrs, Judson 
got a chance to look at them, and presently 
‘Where do you and Belle Smith- 
ers do your sewing? ”’ 
at home, of course,” 
Judson, “In the back bedroom." 

“Then you don’t run an establishment 
down in the Bounderby Block?” 

“Certainly not,” she said in surprise. 
“ Whatever put that into your head?" 

“Oh,” said Judson carelessly, ‘I acel- 
dentally heard of a Miss Mary Judson who 
has dressmaking parlors down there.’ [ 
wondered if you knew anything about her.” 

And such a coward is Judson that that ts 
all he has told her about it to this day. 


opened the package and 
and socks gritically. 

said, ‘* but 
things at-Hold- 
expensive place 
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and not for- 
you never 
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round. “ Oh, 


go 


he said: 


“ Here said Mrs. 
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CONTENT WITH HORSE POWER. 


Bhp that’ nearly everybody | 
is praising the rapid strides ahead 
in everything which makes for great- 
er speed in local transit, it seems weird 
that there are people who live right here 
in New York who are opposed to it. 
They are doomed to be swept out of. cur- 
ren history soon, because. their: peculiarity 
depends mainly on the length of life of the 
Seventh Avenue horse car line which, is 
fast fading away. Only a little of it still 
remains, that littl being below Twenty- 
third Street, Just a few of the fast-dis- 
appearing class can still be seen any morn- 
ing om the little dinky gréen cars which 
have so long been dragged by horses on 
that avenue. 

| 


And the class referred to is again the 
product of Greenwich Village, which has 
furnished so many characters who have 
deserved description, and who have not 
failed to get it. It is a truly American 
class, too, for, everybody knows that no 
district ‘in New York’ has produced more 
loyal Americans than that same Greéen- 
wich Village or the old Ninth Ward. Tt is 
” Class that has steadfastly spurned the 
new-fangled methods of city travel, and 
has remained loyal to its early prejudices. 
All the arguments which were advanced 
against riding away up in the air and 
above the houses in spots, and those which 
were advanced against being swished 
through the city streets by means of elec- 
tricity, they have stuck to. They have 
continued to be content with horse power 
locomotion. — 

It is rather difficult to describe them be- 
cause they are not very distinctive.’ In 
everything save their loyalty to safe. and 
sure travel, and consequently to the horse; 
they are much like other persons, save 
perhaps that most of them are old. Their 
age. argues considerably for them with 
those disposed to criticise. It always leaves 
the vulnerable spot inthe critic's web of 
connected facts, that an old person is wise 
to go it slow. But that is not the excuse 
the~ slow-method-preferring ‘persons ad- 
vance, 


pleasant chatter of a very voluminously 
petticoated ‘member’ of the  type,- 
boarded one of the nlow-meving cars the 
other morning,” -°™ 

. She was a pleasant-looking old soul. 
| There didn't seem to be any good reason 


who 


This was made manifest by 


ear. Her glossy silk skirt, with its multi- 
tudinous pleats, was in the way. The con- 
ductor, seized with an entirely unaccount 
able impulse, helped her sway it dash 
boardward. He was young, and apparently 
soon repented of his kindness, for he 
blushed to the reots of his hair. 

Safely seated, the old lady had trouble 
with her breath. She got it down to some 
degree of regularity finally, however, and 
then ‘looked around. There were not many 
in the car, and those who were aboard did 
not seem to pay any attention to her. So 
she talked at rather than to the conductor 
standing on the rear platform, and he, 
because of his clumsy effort at managing 
a skirt, was anxious to be forgotten. 

‘1 see they're bound to give us electric 
cars whether we want them or not,” she 
began. 

' Nobody answered, 

“Horses are fast enough 
said, proudly. 

Again there was not even an approving 
smile from any one, 

*“7'd rather have my Straight limbs than 
the fastest ride any one ever had,” she 
went on. 

An elderly man in the corner of the car, 
apparently too polite to remain siletit, 
vouchsafed to say: 

“You believe in slow but sure travel, ft 
see,” 

“ You're right I do,’ she added. 
the newspapers, [I do. I've made up my 
pe that I wouldn't enjoy being dragged 
under the wheels of the whizzing electric 
ears. I've lived in New York as long as 
most other folks I know, bat I've always 
found that I could do my errands walking 
or riding in these cars. My husband and f 
haven't ever ridden on an electric car in 
our lives. Is this Fourteenth Street, con- 
ductor?” 

: The latter replied by shouting: 
teenth Street!’ 

' “Nor on the elevated,” added the 
lady, as she walked toward the door. 

“Have you many of them?" the con+ 
ductor was usked when the old Iady had 
again been safely landed onthe street, 
'“Oh, yes, few,” he reghiedt. 
“They're all old people,” and good people,” 
too, and we have to have’ lots of patience 
with them. Some of thd men are funnice 
than she was. They wolildn't ride-on 1% © 
electric car or the eleVated for all the 
World. Guess they'll hate to walk soon.” ° 
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HEN 1 theta is a aucker th that. allan 
lawyers and doctors, ’ there 

; are mysteries that thet pu land, 
in, tact. whenever, to use.@ slang phrase, 


without 

riddie to the public, layman, and profes- 
sional alike. Ninety times out of a hun- 
Gred the chemist succeeds in the appar- 
ently hopeless task, and because there are 
times when he does fail it is all the more 
remarkable how accurate, in the long run, 
is his work. 


To the public the work of the chemist, 
at least the extraordinary cases in which 
he is called upon, is but little known. Now 
and then a member of the profession be- 
comes conspicuous in a famous potsoning 
case or in the analysis of thks in a disputed 
w'li or an alleged forgery trial; but com- 
pared with the really strange tasks, these 
are very ordinary. Here are some of the 
puzzles that were sent to one firm of 
analytical chemists for solution during the 
past year. They are fair samples of the 
sort of things that are being sent in week- 
ly for the discoverers of secrets to wrestle 
with. 


First there came what was suspected to 
be a stick of @ynamite. A client had had 
difficulty with a number of his workmen 
and one morning found in his garden a sus- 
cious leeking stick which resembled a 
curtridge of dynamite. Had he thought he 
could have hired almost any rock blaster 
to try a pinch of the stuff and see if it 
weuld explode. That test would have cost 
him a quarter of a dollar and been as et- 
fectite. But the client did not think of 
that and paid the chemists to think for 
him. So an analysis of the suspected 
cartridge was made. It was found to be a 
stick of grafting wax. That client's sus- 
picions disappeared. So did $380 of his 
money. 

The next ease, the secrets of which the 
chemist failed to solve, was the test of a 
composition billiard and pool ball. Most of 
the balls used on pool tables and many eof 
these on billiard tables are not of ivory, 
the cost of the latter being so great. Even 
the composition used is expensive and is 
far from the ideal of a ball made of the 
real elephant product. But there lived a 
man in this city some time ago who had 
discovered the secret of making a compo- 
sition billiard ball that was so nearly the 
real thing that he had a monopoly of the 
article. Lightness and durability in the 
composition balls he made were practically 
the same as in the ivory balls. The man 
guarded his secret very jealously, intend- 
ing. when his time came to depart, to leave 
the secret to his eldest son. He failed to 
figure on the chances of a sudden death, 
however, and when one day he was killed 
in an accident his secret died with him. 
Nothing remained except to enlist the ser- 
vices of chemists. Some of the manufac- 
tured balls were sent to various labora- 
tories for analysis. At least a dozen chem- 
ists were at work on the article. Weeks 
and months passed. Each reported progress, 
but none success, There was no trouble in 
discovering the component parts, but there 
was a binding material which defied detec- 
tion to the very end. So the secret ef the 
manufacture of that particular composition 
billiard ball still defies science. 

One of the hardest conundrums proposed 
to these chemists was a commission to dis- 
cover a process by which paper could be 
manufactured that should be both fireproof 
aml waterproof. 

The contract which the embryo company 
drew up with the chemists was one that 
seemed at first impossible of fulfillment. 
There were many fireproof papers, on. the 
market at that time, but none was water- 
proof. There was also much waterproof 
paper on the market, but none of it was 
fireproof. To add tod the difficulty, every 
Known chemical that eould be used to make 
the paper waterproof—resinous substances 
—weuld tend to increase its Inflammability. 
Also, every known chemica) that could be 
applied to make the paper fireproof would 
Gestroy its ability to resist water. That 
particular contract was never quite filled, 
the chemists claimed. They succeeded in 
making the paper so waterproof that a bag 
of it held several gallons of water several 
cays without leaking, and they made ‘the 
same paper so fireproof that when held tn 
a strong fldme of a Bunsen burner—one of 
the strongest flames known—the paper 
simply charred and crumpled up after a 
time. There was no flame as the paper 
burned. Nothing that Mdicated combus- 
tior except the steady charring that began 
only after the paper had been held in the 
flume for over a minute. But if the chem- 
ists were not satisfied with the work from 
a scientific point of view, the officers of 
the company were. They claimed ‘that for 
all practical purposes the paper would an- 
swer just as well as if it were as perfectly 
fireproof as theory could wish it. The 
amount paid for the secret was $10,500, 


Another case that came to the laboratory 
was that of a very valuable setter which, 
it was suspected, had been poisoned. The 
dog had suddenly become seriously ill and 
had died at the end of a week in great 
agony. A discharged employe was suspected 
of petsoring the animal and. the owner 
warted to send the man to prison, if possi- 
bie. The body of the dead animal was sent 
to the laboratory, and upon being cut open 


le was found that Lady Grey had rwat ‘termining an i 
lodgea | the inroads of a water impregnated with a 
that was found in a Mexican - 


Mine of great value. A pumpmg plant of- 


l¢¥ed a champagne cork that had 
in the intestines and killed her. 

A Western produce firm shipped a hogs- 
head of eggs to a New York pie baking con- 
cern. The eggs afriv 
state of decomposition for use even for pies. 
The pie bakers claimed the eggs were 
spoiled before they were shipped. The mat- 
ter threatened to get into court and the pie 
concern hired the chemists to determine 
whether the shipper had acted honestly or 
not. There were no known tests by which 
the point could be determined. Nothing re- 
mained for the chemists except to launch 
intuythe regions of the unknown and to 
experiment with eggs of various known 
stages of freshness and decay. Here came 
an. unsuspected difficulty. 

Ir all Washington Market the chemist 
could not find a single egg that was de- 
ceyed. He needed decayed eggs to base his 
experiments upon. Not a dealer would ad- 
mit that he had a rotten egg in the place. 
One market after another was searched, 
but in vain. Then the chemist discovered 
that his search was fruitless because he 
was suspected of being an agent for the 
Board of Health. In the end the eggs were 
procured from a farmer. After six weeks’ 
work it was found that as near as could be 


. determined the Western shipper had acted 


honestly. 

SU1l another contract which this firm en- 
tered into required the engaging and the 
discharging of some half a dozen chemists. 
It was at the time when incandescent gas 
mar.ties first came into use. In the early 
stages the new mantle was very expensive. 
The object was to produce a cheaper one. 
The chemists were engaged to ferret out 
the secret of manufacturing the mantle. 
A chemist was especially hired to experi- 
ment with the understanding that when he 
had perfected things up to a certain point 
he was to resign and to givé way to an- 
other man, who would begin where his pre- 
decessor left off. The second chemist was 
to continue the investigation another step, 
and having done his work was to be suc- 
ceeded by a third; unacquainted with what 
had been accomplished by the two before 


HE boy in blue eloth and buttons ap- 
proached the cashier with a valiant 
swagger and thrust a paper under the 

very nib of the scratchy pen. The man with 

money transfixed the corner of the docu- 
ment with his inky weapon. 

“What's this?” he demanded. 

“ P’tition,”’ replied the boy. 

“Petition for what?" continued 

cashier. 

“Te keep people 

usin’ the word ‘next,’ 

doggedly. 

“ Huh!" said the cashier. “‘ How's that? 

Why do you want that innocent little 

monosyllable eliminated from our vocabu- 

lary, pray tell?” 

The boy shook his head to intimate that 

a portion of this high-sounding query had 

flown over his head, but he had evidently 

caught the gist of it, for, after hitching 
down the front of his jacket, he blurted 
out a graphic explanation. 


“I want the word ‘next’ left out o' the 
lingo prevailin’ in this buildin’,”” he said, 
‘because it causes me more trouble ‘n all 
my money. It causes me more trouble 'n 
anything else in the world. I've just got 
through with a grand row with the Super- 
intendent, an’ all on account o’ that one lit- 
tle word. He set on me good an’ hard an’ 
threatened to fire me if I ever made anoth- 
er mistake about ‘next.’ Innocent word, 
you call it? Huh! Just wait an’ see.” 
‘But what was the trouble?’ asked the 
cashier. 

“ Ain't T tellin” you the trouble?” growled 
the boy. “It was ‘next.’ This mornin’ 
about 10 o’clock a big fat man an’ a wo- 
man, about 7 feet tall, got into the elevator 
at the second floor. The woman was real 
polite. She said, ‘Fourth floor, please,’ 
just as nice as could be, an’ the man, he 
grunted ‘next.’ Y’ understand? He said 
‘next.’ Now, what'd you o’ thought he 
meant by that? I put it to you straight. 
What'd you o’ thought he meant?” 
“Why,” said the cashier, ‘“ just what he 
“The next floor, to be sure.” 

” said the boy. ‘ The floor 
For short, the 


the 


from 
boy, 


in this buildin’ 
*” retorted the 


said. 

“Of course, 
above where we was then. 
third. floor.” 

* Sure,” said the cashier. 

* Sure,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ That's what I 
thought. That’s what anybody’d o’ thought. 
But he didn’t mean that. When we got to 
the third floor I stopped an’ opened the 
elevator door, but nobody made a move 
to get off. ‘ This is your floor,’ said 1. The 
ole man blowed like a tortoise—"’ 


The cashier coughed, ‘ Porpoise,’’ 
terrupted, 

The boy glared. “What's that? Por- 
poise? Well, it don’t make any difference 
what he blowed like. Anyhow, he blowed. 
‘Who the devil said it was my floor?’ he 
said. ‘You did,’ said I. ‘I never,’ said 
he. ‘But you said you wanted the third 
floor,’ said I, ‘I didn't,’ said he. ‘I want 
to get off at the fifth floor, and tf you 
don't hurry and get me there I'll report 
you to the Superintendent for laziness and 
impudence.” I was pretty mad by that 
time, an’ I was bound to fire one more 
shot at him, even if.I lost my job. 


he in- 


Gee a tea bekk Waiting penne the 
firm was engaged to. solve was that of de- 
which would withstand 


corroding 
considerable cost was necessary to keep the 


in too adyaticeu a} lower levels dry. The water, which inves- 


tigation showed to have an unusyally high 
percentage of sulphuric acid, would eat a 
hole through thin metal in twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. Iron water pipes of con- 
siderable thickness were ruined by the ac- 
tion of the aefd in a short time, and the 
cylinders of the pumps—about the most ex- 
pensive section of the machines—had to be 
replaced at intervals of a month or less. 

A barrel of the water was. shipped to this 
firm of chemists, with instructions to find 
an alley that would withstand the action 
of the water. 


The work of the chemists in this case 
was simple and entirely within the under- 
standing of the lay mind. Several score of 
tiny bars of different alloys of copper, zinc, 
aluminum, and manganese were secured 
from different manufacturers. These, duly 
numbered, were carefully weighed and im- 
mersed in small bottles, each containing 
exactly half a pint of the water. The bot- 
tles were allowed to stand for one month. 
At the end of that time several of the al- 
loys had entirely disappeared in solutien. 
Others had been severely attacked, their 
surfaces being honeycombed ‘throughout. 
But about a dozen alloys remained. that 
seemed to have been left undisturbed. 
These were earefully taken out of the bot- 
tles, washed, dried, and weighed. The loss 
of weight, of course,.represented the 
amount of metal which had been eaten 
away by the acid in the water. 


Of the samples two were found that had 
not lost even a hair in weight. Thies re- 

rt, giving the composition of the alley, 
was sent to the mining company. Of the 
two alloys the cheaper one was chosen, and 
then an entirely new pumping plant, with 
eylinders and all parts that were exposed 
directly to the water, was made of the alloy 
that refused to be attacked. There has 
been no trouble at the mines since then, 
picks and shovels being made of the same 
alloy. 


w WANTS “NEXT” ABOLISHED. 
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never mentioned the fifth floor,’ said I. ‘TI 
didn't?’ said he, ‘It's mighty funny it I 
didn't. I said it as plain as anythiug. 
That lady said ‘“ Fourth,” and Ff suid 
“@lext,”’ and if that don’t mean fifth, ihe 
next after fourth, I'd like to know what it 
does mean.’ " 

“Well, ri 
cashier. 

“That's what I said,’ sighed the boy. 
“ Well, I finally got him up to the fifth 
floor, an’ then I give myself «a good talkin’ 
to. ‘Ole boy,’ I said, ‘ this is a lesson for 
you, it sure is. You ought to ‘ve ‘earned 
a thing or two from that little tiff. ‘The 
next time anybody says ‘ Next" to you, 
why, you'll know where to dump ’em, that's 
all.’ 

“The very 


be darned,’ mumbled the 


next trip I had a chance to 
make use 0’ my vally'ble experience. It 
was at the third floor that time that I 
took on two upward-bound passengers. One 
was a man an’ the other was a typewriter 
girl. The girl said ‘ Fifth,’ and the man 
said ‘ Next.’ ‘So ho,’ thinks f, ‘I’m onto 
my job all right, this time,’ so I whiszed 
right past the fourth floor an’ whisked the 
girl off at the fifth, landin’ less ’n no time, 
an’ then went whirlin’ on up to the sixth 
floor. ‘Sixth,’ I bawled out, an’ opened 
the door, Then I turned round to the man. 
‘Your fleor, please,’ said I. Say, he was 
the maddest man ever. He looked as if 


; he'd like to choke me. 


‘You . 


“*You careless young rascal,’ said he. 
‘ What in thunder do you mean by carrying 
me away past my floor? I wanted to get 
off at the fourth floor.’ ‘But you said 
sixth,’ said I. ‘I never,’ said he. ‘J said 
“ Next."” We was then at the third flovwr, 
an’ if the next floor after that don’t mean 
fourth, what does it mean?’ Cross as he 
was, I was in for argyin’ a little. ‘ But the 
lady said “ Fifth,”’ said I. ‘ What differ- 
ence does it make to me what the hdy 
said?’ said he. ‘I want the fourth floor, 
an’ you'd better get me down there on 
double quick, er there'll be. trouble.’ 

“Well, I got ‘im down, but even then 
he reported me te the Superintendent for 
heedlessness an’ ins’bodr’nation. I ex- 
plained.the whole thing to the boss, But he 
come down ‘on me like a million of briek, 
just the-same, an’ if the folks that rides in 
my elevator don’t mind how they ‘ling 
their ‘nexts’ around in my neighborhood, 
I'm dead sure to get my watkin’ papers 
the first thing I know. I hope you'll sign 
the petition.” 

“TH see about it,’ said the cashier. 
“Come around in the morning.” 


A Dubious Advantage. 


He—And do you really think your worthy 
father will accept me as a son-in-law? 

She—I don't doubt it. Father and I very 
seldom agree! 


The Boiling Point. 


It varies in different localities. On Fifth 
Avenue the pot can hardly boil under $60,- 
000,a year, whereas in Brooklyn it will boil 
for $1,200 a year, and on the east side at 
from $3 to 38 a week. . 


me what—2 c 

‘No; skirling.' it's worth seeing, and, for 
a feat of balancing, quite up te Cinque- 
valii's best. You haven't seen everything 
on the footstool yet."’ The “bey” resent- 
re en ae ee ees 


“Well; go ahead; what is it?” 

““Pwo men sand on a log in the water 
and try to roll it so that—oh, each tries to 
rol: the other off. That's all." 

“Not much fn that. I could de that.” 

“Se you could—one part of it. Wait tt 
I tell you. The match I saw was for one 
hundred a side and the championship of 
the world. One man, who had been unbeat- 
en for years, was called Campbell and 
lived in Perry Sound. The other was French 
anc came from some place inland. A big 
crowd stood on the crib dock to watch 
them, but at first there was net much 
money up because the stranger was un- 
known, and they didn't trust him. As one 
old fellow said to me: ‘ You don’t never 
know what them Frenchies can do, no- 
how!" 


“The two came down and steod en the 
crib while the umpire read the rules. Each 
earried a pole about ten feet long, straight, 
without a spike. They were dressed in 
blue shirts and blue trousers tucked into 
gray woolcn socks. They wore boets that 
laced well up their shins, and each boot 
had over a hundred ‘corks,’ Httle steel 
spikes about a quarter of an ineh. long, 
set in the sole and heel. The log was about 
eicht inches in diameter, peeled pine, and 
slippery as if it were greased. It was a 
most unstable-looking affair. 

“A voll was to be counted when either 
of ther fell off or was compelted to touch 
the Icg with hand or pole. 

“ They jumped on the log and paddled it 
out til it lay about thirty feet from the 
crit. They took their places, one at either 
end, the judge gave the werd, and they 
began to skirl, or burl, that log. ° 

“You never saw anything like it. Now 
it was whirling to starboard, fast—it goes 
like the shaft of a turbine; you can’t see it 
go' A yeasty cream of foam Nes on the 
water for a yard on either side of it. Now, 
watch those feet! It's whirling to port! 
Another check—se quick your eye ean't 
follow it at all—back and forth, now right, 
now left; but always whizzing round and 
rbtind beneath their feet. An Irish jig ts 
solitaire ir a hearse beside it, for speed and 
sprightly action! ° 


“The Scotchman’s features are like a 
mask. He looks straight ahead, into the 
little Frenchman's face. That tense stare 
might disconcert a monument, but the other 
never sees ft at all. His eyes are bent on 
Campbell's feet, eager, quick, intense— 
watching for the silghtest slip, the small- 
est second of hesitancy. 


“The crowd is growing warm and ex- 
cited. They almost push one another into 
the water. See that roll of bills? The big 
French-Indian millhand is putting his last 
menth’s pay upon the game. There's lots 
to cover it. Betting is fast and furious, but 
ail in silence or nearly so. Sometimes an 


.excited Frenchman does a little war dance 


an whoops in the exhilaration of the mo- 
meni, but the umpire turns a wrathy eye 
upen him, and he is silenced. 

“he strain of keeping quiet when one 

wants to whoop and yell is truly painful— 
something must happen. 
“On the champions’ faces the sweat 
stands in great beads. The little one jumps 
forward, right to the line beyond which he 
must not go, and down goes the other end. 
‘Scotty’ is too quick. Back and forth they 
move 

“Huh! Forward jumps the Seot, then 
checks—and. the log whirls back like a 
flash. Down comes the other’s pole. Will 
he recover? A gasp from the crowd—then 
a cheer. The pole has touched the leg! 

“* First roll for Campbell!’ 
umpire. ” 

“Tlow long? Well, you may not believe 
me, but it took just one hour and fifty-nine 
minutes for that first roll. They chatted 
and rested for half an hour, while the 
crcwd worked off their feelings in half a 
dezen fights. Then they went at it again. 
The other bouts were shorter, for the men 
grew tired, of course. Campbell took three 
ou: of four. I think he is still champion 
skirler of the world.” 


shouts the 


Little Elsie’s View. 
srea 


a el: 


Kisie, a three, is ever on the 
to add to her voeabu- 


the remarks of her 


Little 
lookout for 
lury by lUstenine 
alders. 

Not far from that plaice in the Catskills 
where she and her mother had spent the 
Summer months was a point of recks jut- 
ting out from the mountain side, easy 
enough of access from the rear, but in 
front a sheer precipice of two or three 
hundred feet. Bisie had been to the spot 
several times, and while her pretectors 
looked off in the distance and pointed here 
and there she always heard them say 
something about “the view.” 

When her father came up tor one of his 
ever-Sunday visits, he, of course, had to 
be taken around to see the various at- 
tractions of the locatity, and finally came 
to the point of rocks. He ventured out 
pretty close to the edge, when Elsie, a 
few fect behind him, piped up, in a tone of 
warning and with not a little pride m 
grasping the opportunity for her new word: 
“ Look eut,.papa. Don't det too tlose or 
you'll fall off into the view.” 


ice 


to 





LITTLE STORIES OF THE CITY STREETS 


Dressing Room Comedy. 


HERE 
going 


are often two 
on at Weber & Fields's Music 

Hall nightly. One is that the au- 
dience enjoys, and the other takes place 
in the dressing room of John T. Kelly and 
Sam Bernard, and is a special entertain- 
ment given only before the friends of the 
two actors who happen in. 

Here is ‘one of the laughable dressing 
room sketches. The actors impersonate 
iwo men who meet on Broadway, one of 
whom has a brother who made his début 
as actor the night before, and the 
an-auditor who disliked his acting 
very much, and tries to evade telling both 
the truth and the untruth about him. 

Gernard—How are you, old man? 
to see you. 

iXelly—Well, 


performances 


an 
other 


Glad 
I'lt be blowed. How are you? 
(They shake hands warmly.) 

Both—Great; fine. 

Bernard—You're just the 
see. Were to see 
Prince” last 

Kelly—Sure I was. You know I never 
miss a first night. Why, I would call the 
day lost if I didn't see a first night when 
there was one. 


man I want to 
you up “The Pirate 


night? 


Bernard—Of course, I know you're an in- 
veterate first-nighter. Did you know I 
had a brother in the cast? 

Kelly (feigning surprise)—Get out! 
are you giving me? 

Bernard—On the level. 

Kelly—What, Jimmie? 

Bernard—No: I haven't any brother Jim- 
mie. It was Joe. 

KXelly—Oh, 
Joe. 

Bernard—He played the part of the young 
nobleman, Leading juvenile, you know. 
liow’d you like him? 

Kelly (hesitatingly)—Oh, you mean the 
young, fellow who helped the Pirate Prince 
to abduct, the girl? ; 

Bernard—Oh, no, Why, the handsome 
young fellow in white satin, who— 

ikXelly—Oh, yes, the Duke's son. 

Bernard—No, no. You're all mixed. You 
remember the star led him out by the hand 
after the second act. 

Kelly—Why, of course, (thinking.) Iq, 
wore a long red cloak and a hat with a 
feather- 

Bernard (disgusted)—No, he didn't. Don't 
vou recollect: when the heroine was going 
te jump off: the. precipice he was the fel- 
low that offered to make a human bridge ° 
of himself to save her? 

Kelly—Oh, I have him placed now. He 
was one of:the seconds in the duel between 
the Prince and his Lieutenant— 

Bernard—No! No! No! You're off the 
track; way off. He wasn't on in that scene 
at all. I tell you how you'll recall, him 
lie was the fellow that disguised himself 
as the pirate and looked just like him. 

Kelly—Of course I do. He was killed 
off in the beginning of the third act. Of 
course, of course. Why, sure. 

Bernard—No, he wasn't, either. He played | 

| 


What 


to be sure,’ of course it was 


the show out. But, by the way, how did 
you like the whole show? 

Kelly—Good. Great, 

(The men part.) 


Their Memories Were Bad. 


MAN whose business keeps him up 

late at night was returning home in 

the small hours of the morning when 
he saw the conductor, after carefully look- 
ing over two men seated near the rear door, 
grab one by the collar and deliberately 
kick him to'the street. Before the other 
could recover from his surprise he suffered 
a similar ejectment. The car was going at 
a high rate ‘of speed, and the men rolled 
over and oVer when they struck the as- 
phalt. , 

The passenger was naturally somewhat 
alarmed, as he was the only one remaining, 
and it occurred to him that it might be a 
case of three out, all out.” His fears 
were removed when the conductor, in a 
pleasant voice, said: 

*“‘ Well; don’t you think that I did that in 
good shape’?’’ 

“Tt was neatly done,” remarked the pas- 
senger, and then the conductor told his 
story. He had not even looked behind to 
see if there might be need of sending for 
an ambulance. 

“ Those fellows certainly have the nerve,” 
he said. “Only. last week they swindled 
me, and I leary that: they have beat a good 
many of the men on the line out of hard- 
earned money. Maybe they wont, after 
th's, be able to get on street cars. They 
boarded this same car and were dressed, 
just like you saw them to-night, in evening 
clothes. I took them for a pair of swells. 
When I went to them to-eollect the fares 

» they went down.into their pockets just as 
if they knew them to be full of money, and 
they ag. each to the other that they 
had the exac amount, Then they both 
looked sort_of blank, and said in chorus: ~ 

“'Tve n robbed, I. haven't got a 
cent.’ 

“ They startéd to leave the car, and as 
they looked like the right sort I told them 
to ride. Théy -could take my number and 
send ‘the ‘money to’ me, ‘They would not 
think of suéH a*thing. One of them pulled 
out hts watch, ahé'it wdas'a beauty. He de-’ 
tached the chain and handed it to mé for 
security, “£@id-ndt want to take it,’ but ‘he’ 
urged méto tet him have $10 on’ that chain, 
worth atleast-$20, He had his friend with 
him from Philadelphia; and they wanted to 
finish their night's fun. I had seen that 





beautiful -watch. In 
enough to let me look 
not examine t} 
gave him: the money. They got off at 
Broadway and Twenty-ninth Street;- and 
were careful, after thanking to wish 
me a.‘ p,casant evening.’ 
“ That chain worth 
and I found owt that several other 
tors were in possession of 
and out various 
They had met the 
‘Well, it o¢eurs 
watch stepped running 
o'clock, when they left 
and I will bet a month's 
see, and no other conductor 
two worthies again. They 
game, 
is, if 


fact 
at the 


too 


he 
works. 
carefully and 


was. good 
I dia 


ve chain 


me, 


was about 75: cents, 
conduc- 
similar jewelry 
money. 
same two gentlemen 

to me that the beautiful 


at a little before 3 


sums of needed 


us in such a hurry; 
i wii never 
those ; 


salary 
will see; 
will have a new 


for clever--that 


they 


they are really 


not dead.” 


very 
are 


Why the Food Is Good. 


HE TRIO of lunchers that went into 
T the little home restaurant out of ct- 

riosity lingered long to eat and praise. 
“Such flavoring! Such seasoning" they 
said the proprictress. ‘‘ Where did you 
get your recipes?’ 

The smart little 
ciation of these 
right,” -she said, 
cess to the 
have 
have 


to 


woman smiled in appre- 
compliments. ‘* You are 
‘in’ attributing my suc- 

Vithout them I should 
rank failure. With them I 
able -to establish ‘a profitable 
down on this corner. 

“My cook book There 
another like it in the whole country. If it 
should-ever be given to the public it would 
be no misnomer to call it the Biie-Blood 

Cook Book, every recipe therein is an 
heirldom of some old Amertcan family. 

‘[ never knew until I went into the 
eatering business how many families’ own 
a special dish that’is looked upon as their 
own property. Indeed, the old Colonial fam- 
ily that has not su¢éh a 
and friends ‘and fietghbors all the 
sanctity of this recipe, and would as soon 
rob them valuable chattels pur- 
loin the secret of that dish, which was, per- 

“ps, invented-hy some great-sreat-grand- 
mothér and solémaly beque: ithed to 
terity along with old lace and satin dane ing 
slippers. . 

“Jn one respect like 
unto Shakespeare's women—they have an 
infinite variety which custom cannot stale, 
Some. treat of a special way to fry chickea, 
others tell how to prepare roasts and vege- 
tables, and still others relate to desserts. 
But no matter what you want to cook, if 
you follow the minute directions given you 
can't help but turn out a culinary 
piece. 

‘It was through pure luck that I secured 
this invaluable. manuscript .work. In my 
palmy days I was acquainted with many 
ladies who are now the custodians of these 
recipes, and when I first turned my atten- 
tion to a restaurant, their. sympathies were 
enlisted in my behalf, and they kindly of- 
fered to loan the secret of their famous 
dishes, provided I would exercise proper 
precaution and divulge nothing to curious 
patrons. Then they wrote friends who 
were also cherishing grandmother's particu- 
lar way of making pancakes or cooking 
rabbit, and recommended me as an honor- 
able, seeretive person, to whom it was 
advisable to loan the family treasure. In 
almost every instance this request to ac- 
commodate me was complied with, and my 
collection of special dishes now includes 
tidbits favored by the exclusive families 
of the East, West, North, and South, not 
to mention a few. foreign concoctions, IT 
consider that no greater honor could have 
been bestowed upon me than the loan of 
material for my cook book, for never be- 
fore has the most privileged guest probed 
the secret of those choice dishes. 

‘According to agreement, my knowledge 
thus obtained is to be jeatously guarded, 
but in case anything ever should happen 
whereby my collection of recipes could be 
put on the market, the housekeepers and 
chefs of the land would have a regular | 
little gold mine to work on."’ 


recipes. 
been a 
been 
business 
is 


unique, isn't 


for 


possession is rare, 
respect 


of as to 


‘pos- 


these recipes are 


master- 


to 
' 


Bartender’s Temperance Lecture. 


HEY were old cronies, the chiropodist, 
the barber, the veterinary surgeon, 
the undertaker, and the bartender. 

The old question of their social status had 
been, as it always was when they met, 
thoroughly discussed, with no definite con. 
clusion reached. The bartender delivered 
a temperance lecture, which would prove 
profitable to the total abstinence crusaders 
of to-day. If the owner of the saloon had 
ehanced to hear the.talk, it is likely. his. 
young man would have been forced to seek 
some other field of usefulness. As it hap- 
pened the proprietor was busy elsewhere. 
“A glass now aiid thén,” said the bar- 
tender, “‘as when we meet, does no harm, 
but I am not certain that it does us any 
‘other good than to promote good fellow-' 
ship and loosen the tongue that ts apt to 
be tied in a world where the silent man 
do¢ds not have to be guarded in expression 
and humiliated in taking back what he has 


i you want to see a horrible example,” 
he went on, “ just look at ‘tle mati’ who" 
the place and runs” efrands f 


family. I remember when he was a law- { suddenly on his way home ot 
yer with a bie office and several clerks. the street after having 
One of those fellows now owns that office. pers the next day 
I must say for him that he never comes | sion business 
in here that he does not slip the old man which, as you know, I have always been 
a dollar and he pays for his room. | very successful.. [ actually did find an 
‘LAML the dogs and children in the neigh- | angel who installed me in an office. That 
borhood know and fove that old fellow. The | was destroyed by fire I could get 
dogs, when they are neglected, come to | out the insurance papers.” 
him for feod, and the children tell him ‘Well, you were in hard luck for sure’ 
their troubles. He as truthful as George ** Misfortunes never come singly, and it is 
Washington, when he is not in need of equally true that nothing sucéeéds like suc- 
drink, but when he has the cravingand lacks | But [ will not bore you with all the 
the money Ananias could not beat him misfortunes thit for two years were my 
There is gas leaking in the cellar. It must lot. Honest, I tried many a time to get run 
be found. All sorts of remarkable things | over by a cable car, but somehow I could 
happen in that cellar requiring his atten- | never succeed, I verily believe that if I had 
tion. owned a revolver I would have committed 
* When he can't stand it any longer, and | suicide; for I hesitated at drugs as possible 
from his reports there is evidently such trou- | failure. 
ble in the cellar that we are in danger of our “ Well, one day 
lives, I just give that old man a stiff drink vertisement of a 
and there is nothing more to be heard about traveling agents 
the cellar. It goes against me to see the applied at 
dear old chan steal, and that is just what such a favorable 
he would do if [I let him go down stairs. | that he advanced me $1 for expenses 
He would steal whisky, brandy, or the first | that [ could start out immediately among 
liquor he could put his hands on. the Germans on the east sidé without hav- 
“One strange thing about him is that he } ing to ‘go home pocketbook.’ 
| 
H 


apoplexy ia 
agreed to sign pa- 
to back me in a commis- 
selling small patent in 


before 


” 
is 
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cess 


I was attracted by 

Chicago 
for a life of Bismarck. 
accepted, and 
impression the 


an ad- 
wanting 
[ 
Inade 


house 


once, Was 
on boss 


£0 





for my 
begins to sober up Saturday night and is ‘Well, my life of Bismarck was a hand- 
quite respectable Sunday morning. He goes | some book—stylish cover, profusely flius- 
out with his well brushed, clean | trated, and printed on good paper a’ take ” 
linen, and a cherished high hat. With a } for all that—but well calculated to sell. ‘The 
sweet-faced old lady he attends church. catch was that the name ‘of the subscriber 
She is his sister. She has done everything ,; would be found printed in gold letters on 
on earth to help and make a man of him, | the cover when the book was delivered to 
but it is impossible. Sunday evening he-| him. The book was sold for $5-—$1 down, 
is drunk again.” which I got as my commission, and the re- 
The hartender’s story over, the mainder in monthly payménts. Making a 
company ordered a last drink, and there | long story short, I secured thousina 
was not one of them who did not leave a } subscribers in Grtater New ind ¢oi- 
quarter with the white-headed old man | lected my $1,000." 
who cleans up the saloon. “TI trust laid 
day "— 
Flowers in the Pulpit. “Not a cent 
I had lost it all in a 
thorities closed the 
my debt over $2,500, in a turn in 
i ae 1d made the snug” sum of $1,500." 
And what then?’ 
‘Well, I promptly 
that I was playing 
the table—that [ should sell stocks instead 
of buying them. I succeeded in getting hold 
of an oil well which I believe will turn out 
to if is properly 
Worked,’ 
‘ Well, 


No, 


clothes 


congenial 


one 
York 


you that by for a rainy 


Before the 
bucketshon 


place while it 


week was over 
the au- 
was in 
wheat 


6é r flowers,”"’ said 
red. mustache, 


Sundays and 


you want sume nice 
the man with the 
fust go to church @ 
you'll find them on the altar. No matter 
how hard up a church may be and how 
closely it may count its expenses in orher ie 
directions, it seldom economizes in flowers 
ft is not the big churches alone that scorn 
to. stint themselves ih flowérs.” The little 
chapels whose parishtone rs are certainly 
not rolling in wealth, and where ever; ane 
| 
! 
| 
ES 
| 





for 


made my mimd 
the wrong side of 


up 
on 


be a money winner it 


penny is held at its par value, likewise pro- 
a splendid floral offering to gladden 
the eyes of and congregation. Of 

ourse, in a good many less pretentious 
at of worship beautiful effects are ob- 
tained from the artistic of 
rather plebeian ‘blossoms, most 
churches flowers that are and 
expensive are used the year round, and 
the Flower Committee often finds that 
altar decoration is the biggest item on its 
list of expenditures, 

“The selection of pulpit flowers is gencr- | 
ally .left to the discretion of the florist, 
who sends the bouquet every Sunday morr- 
ing shortly before service. Occasionaliy. 
however, the Chairman of the Flower Com- | 
mittee gives him a tin as to the favorite 
flower of the pastor, and, when making his 
selection, he tactfully bears that preference 
in mind.” 


it is up to you to see that it is.” 
[I have nothing to do with the me- 
chanical working of the well. My business 
has been to sell the shares. There are ten 
million shares of the par value of $1, which 
I sell to the lowly and ignorant for 5 cents 

share—'.$100 worth for $5, Sir. Such a 
chance to become a millionaire has_ never 
before been offered the hard-working 
American public. Never, Sir... My com- 
| mission is one-third, and ‘pon my word I 
have sold in thé provincial towns this 
State and Connecticut seven million 
shares. As soon as I get a subscription I 
place the subscriber in direct communica- 
tion with the company, and there [ 
sider my duty or work ends. The deal ts 
straight, so far as I know. I take a third, 
the company third, and the ether 
third goes into advertising and develop- 
ment work. Now, you may laugh, but from 
all IT can gather it may prove a bonanza. 
It is a gamble, I'll admit, but there is 
chance—if all goes weil.” 


vide 
pastor 


arrangement 
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over 
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One Hard Luck Story. 


K was well dressed—better than he has 
H been for sometime since his failure 
—and there was an unmistakable air 

of prosperity about him. 

“ Hullo! Why, you look like 
exclaimed a friend, 
to his table. 

“Well, I am not yet a multi-millionaire 
by any means,” he said confidently, . dding, 
“but I don't have to dodge my landlady 

sand can confidently rely on my meals regu- 
larly, and I am togged out all right.” 

Phillipe, recognizing that an old friend— 
quite a stranger, though, for several years 
—had come up and bestowed on him that 
welcoming smile (which may mean so inuch 
or so little). 

“The same?" he interrogatively glanced 
at his friend and then at the empty high 
bali glass before him. | 

“The same,” the friend nodded assent. 

Phillipe glanced at the waiter, who, auto- 
mratically, with a proper appreciation of bis 
importance, removed the glass and filled 
the ordersof " two Scotch highballs.”’ 

“ Well, I need not ask about yourself,” 
the mewcomer observed, “ because I have 
read in the papers about your contracts 
and consequent prosperity; ah! Well, here's 
to ourselvyes—none better!" 

“Tell me about yourself,”’ said the other 
kindly, as he sat down his half-drained 
glass. 

“ Well, for a long time things went pretly 
hard with me,"’ began the other, sipping his 
beverage in evident enjoyment. “ But for 
some months back [ have been doing well 
—that is for me; for a poor devil who did 
not know often where the next meal was 
-to come from." He paused. 

“Go on—you interest me. Garcon, 
Perfectos.”’ ‘ 

“For a long time everything I tried failed, 
as it were, at my touch, I answered adver- 
tisements—either too fate, the position had 
been fitled; or I did not suit. It was not, I 
assure you, @ casé of not suiting me, for I 
was ready to take anything—from any one.” 
One firm that finally gave me & clerkship— 
adn insignificant position to’ compile ad+- 
-dresses from directories of-various interior: 
‘cithes—falled the second week, A man-whem 
I had met through an advertisement died 
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New York’s Soiled Flags. 


6é T 

new edition of Old Glery,” said a 
Western man who was visiting in New 
York during the recent period of National 
mourning. “I was surprised to see 
many esolled and tattered flags unfurled 

~“frem metropolitan windows. 
“Some of them look as if they had been 
in use for fifty years. Of course they had 
long, for they had the 


HERE are a good many people in 


a Mittens @ ‘ 
a winner! this town who ought to lay 


. in a 
who had beckoned him 


80 


not been used 
proper number of stars, but no matter how 
long their time on earth, they had a most 
|, ey appearance. It is surprising 

that ihe banners should be in such a dis- 
creditable condition in. this city, where the 
atmosphere ia clear and free from smoke. 
Now, you might reasonably expect to find 
such a state of affairs in our town, for the 
air is so thick with coal soot that you could 
cut it with a knife, and we are turned in- 
side out every little while by 1 hurricane 
that breaks over us before we have time to 
haul in our decorations. But notwithstand- 
ing these adverse conditions, our flags.are 
all right. The citizens on our. residence 
streets would be «ashamed to fly such 
Stained benners ¢s those that I saw flutter- 
ing from many 2 brown-stone New York 
house. And it is the same way in all our 
Western towns, large and small. The. in- 
habitants thereof may not really be a whit 
more patriotic than New Yorkers, but they 
certainly do have the knack of manifesting 
their devotion to country by means of 
bright, clean flags.” 


so 


Tall Beaver Story. 


STORY comes from the Yellowstone 
National Park to the’ effect’ that a 
keeper caught and -tdmed-a young 
beaver, When deft-in a room-alone one day 


two 


of industry, and built a*dam across’ one’ 
corner of the room, using, ~anmiong other 

things,’ chairs, beoks, a~pair of- old boots, 

-and even ‘an empty’ pistol that -hadbeem - 
feft within his reach, 





the youngster asserted its inherited traits - 


AT THE BOX OFFICE WINDOW 


ERE was a pretty net boa hanging up 

| in the ticket office of the Lyceum 
Theatre last week, awaiting the own- 

er. A tag on it stated the time at which it 


was found, and, if the woman, to whom it 
belongs can give a proper description, suf- 
ficiently clear for the masculine brain at 
the ticket office window, which fs not well 
enopgh educated along the lines of women's 
wearing apparel to appreciate fine distine- 
tions, she will obtain her property. 

“That boa, if that is what you call it, 
was picked up here in the lobby,” said 
Edward E. Kochkeller, who presides at 
the ticket office window during half the 
time that it is open, “ was handed in by one 
of the patrons of the theatre, but, nine 
chances out of ten, the woman to whom it 
belongs will be sure that she dropped it in 
the theatre. If she had lost anything that 
was not found, she would be certain that 
she dropped it in the theatre, and she would 
say that she was the last person to leave 
the house, and that only the attendants 
vrere left, so that if the lost property was 
not returned she knows just where it went 
to. They always say that. 

“One can explain sometimes to a man, 
but, as a rule, one cannot to a woman. She 
is so very sure of herself, and that she is 
exactly right As a matter of fact, the 
greater number of things that are found in 
the theatre are found in the lobby and on 
the stairs. We have had women come here 
for things, insisting in the usual way that 
they dropped them in the theatre and were 
the last ones to leave, when we have found 
the article on the washstand in the ladies’ 
room. 

**Matinée days there are a great many 
finds, many finds—perquisites for the boys 
who go throueh the theatre after the per- 
formance. These are the bonbon boxes 
and tongs. They are scattered all over 
the house, and, half the time, the boxes 
are full. Matinée girls like to have 
something in their hands when they come 
to the theatre, and they do not have time 
to empty the boxes. The boys are gener- 
ous about passing the candy around. As 
a matter of fact if any of our boys have 
a tendency to the candy habit they get 
cured of it after they have been here two 
or three weeks. They gormandize then, 
and after that you can’t get them to taste 
the candy from the best confectioner in 
town. 

“There are not so many things lost in 
the evening, as a rule, for the women have 
monopolies of all the masculine coat pock- 
ets, and their belongings are tucked away 
in them. 

‘‘One of the most valuable things we ever 
found here was lost by a man It was a 
purse containing a lot of maney and valu- 
able papers, mortgages, checks, and tickets 
to Europe. In the course of a season all 
sorts of things are found—purses, fans, 
and handkerchiefs. We don't find much 
valuable jewelry. Such jewelry as we do 
find comes from the lower-priced seats, 
as a rule, and is of an inexpensive kind. 
In the orchestra seats there is a certain 
line of valuable articles we are pretty 
sure to find, beautiful lorgnette opera 
glasses, smelling bottles, finished with gold 
and silver and set with precious stones, and 
gold-bowed ‘glasses. As a matter of fact 
the boys around the theatre are remarkably 
honest, turn things in without hav- 
ing had curiosity to examine them 
closely. 


nearly 
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*“One of the most indignant losers,"’ con- 
tinued the ticketseller, ‘‘is the man who 
thinks he has checked all the umbrellas 
belonging to his party, doesn't do it, and 
then is in a great rage when he finds there 
is one short. A man came here one evening 
with three ladies, It was a bad night, and 
all tour had umbrellas. Before going up 
stairs the man gathered up the umbrellas 
to have them checked. While he was going 
to the window one of the party had strayed 
off to look at the picture in the foyer, and, 
in the hurry, he did not notice it, and 
checked only three. The woman with the 
umbrella took it with her, and, of, course, 
forgot it when the play was over. When 
the umbrellas were distributed, she did not 
why she should not heve one. Neither 
did the man with her, and he was furious. 
Here he had checked four umbrellas, and 
only three were returned him. That 
made a great rumpus, and every was 
kept waiting while a search was made for 
the lost umbrella. I don't know what 
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had been left in 
of it was the one 
That man didn't stop to 
‘thank you,’ but hurried into the 
without a word, while women 
with laughter. 


the midst 
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‘“Women are the most diffieult to please 
with tickets, and it takes them longer 
decide what they want, but men do quite 
as foolish things. For instance, man 
last season walked out of the theatre with 
out his hat, coat, cane. He was inter- 
ested in the play, I suppose. He did not 
discover the fact until he was on the street, 
where he found it was a little cold. But 
men very seldom anything in the 
theatre. 


to 
one 


or 


lose 


“The women come to the window and ask 
all sorts of questions about the players. 
One old lady asked me a theatrical cate- 
chism one day, if Mr. Richman was mar- 
ried, how old Annie Russell was. People 
don't like to have their private histories 
circulated, so, as a rule, we don’t know 
anything about them. I had just told her 





I didn’t know whether Mr. Riehman was 
married, and she had just put the question 
about Miss Russell's age when the tele- 
Phene rang and I took up the receiver. A 
man who wanted tickets for that night was 
asking in what row we had seats. There 
was nothing left but the last, and I an- 
swered ‘ Bighteen.’ That came pat after 
the old lady's question about Annie Rus- 
sell, and she only heard part of the answer. 

“*Oh, eighteen, is she?’ she cried. 
‘Well, do you know, I didn't think she 
was quite as young as that. Thank you.’ 
And off she went. 

“School giris are interested in every one 
on the stage. They come in between 3:30 
and 4:30 and stand around and talk so that 
one can hear everything that they say. It 
is surprising how much they know about 
the different companies and who played in 
such and such plays upon such and such 
oceasions. They can go back further than 
I can sometimes, 

“Now, there is what I call a professional 
ticket buyer. She is young and a school- 
girl, too, evidently, from the books under 
her arm.” 

This was apropos of a ladylike looking 
young girl who had come in and in a few 
concise words asked for tickets, paid for 
them, and gone out. 

“ You said Mr. Kochkeller, “ she 
came in and said in the first breath that 
she wanted two-dollar seats in the balcony 
for Saturday. The only thing she did not 
say was whether the tickets were for the 
evening or matinée. If she had added that 
she would have put the whole thing in a 
single sentence. There may be seven or 
eight members of her family, but of them 
all she is the one who buys the tickets, and 
she does it quickly and satisfactorily. 

“Women always take a little more time 
to select their seats as a rule, and they are 
more difficult to please. They don’t seem to 
know exactly what they want. One elderly 
woman came the other day and said she 
wanted a seat away up front in the orches- 
tra. Well, we could give her the first row, 
but that was altogether too near. Fourth 
or fifth row? ‘Oh, dear, no,’ that was too 
near also. We asked her finally what she did 
want, and she said she thought the seventh 
or eighth row would be about right. She 
did not want anything unusual after all, 
for the ninth and tenth rows are considered 
the best in the house. There are some 
women who insist always upon having an 
orchestra seat. If they are bound to see a 
certain play on a certain night they will 
not take the best seat we can offer up 
stairs, and will stand below if all the or- 
chestra chairs are sold. 


see,” 


“None is so difficult to please, however, 
as the people who take the fifty and seven- 
ty-five-cent seats. They are very particu- 
lar and take a long time to decide. Some 
of them insist upon having certain seats, 
and will wait any length of time to get 
them. 


“There is a man who, with his wife, takes 
two end seats in the first row of the fifty- 
cent seats. They will engage them five 
weeks ahead if they can't get them before, 
and have their names down for them before 
the tickets are printed and when we are 
not sure whether the same play will be run- 
ning at that time. Matinée girls do the 
same thing. They will only take certain 
seats in the front row for 50 cents, and 
they will wait until they can have them. 


of the best-dressed women in 
house are to be found in the cheaper 
Some of the matinée girls who fill 
that part of the theatre come dressed in 
silks and velvets. They do not take the 
cheaper seats because they are obliged to, 
but because they would rather come two or 
three times for the same money. Those 
girls will see the same play over and over 
again. We have known them to come 
twelve and fifteen times to see an identical 
performance. They come regularly, Thurs- 
day after Thursday. We don't see the 
same girls on Saturday, for then they go 
probably to other theatres. There are old- 
er women who come frequently to see one 
play, but not as the matinée girls do. 


ae the cheap-seat people who 
hardest to deal with over the telephone. 
The fifty-cent-seat girl talks a long time, 
doesn't like this and that, and finally says 
she will call us up again. 
who sometimes ‘ throws 
known them, when there were a 
number people in line, or where there 
was some one at the window ahead of her, 
to ask the price of a box. I ean 
that question, but I can't wait on her until 
the other woman has gone. As the 
woman walks away she says: 


“ Some 
the 
seats 
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This is the girl 
a bluff.’ I have 
one of 


of 


“* Well, you may give me a fifty-cent 
seat.’ 

“If the other woman knows the bluffer 
at all she goes home and tells her famiiy 
friends that she saw the young wo- 
man at the theatre buying a box. You can 
usually size up the people who are buying 
seats, and when they say they would like a 
couple of seats you ask whether they will 
pay 50 or 75 cents or $1 or $1.50. 
time, and we do not often make mistakes. 
When there is a rush, as on a matinée day 
just before the play commences, we ‘ seli 
blind ’—put the diagram down and tell 
people what we have, 
through an afternoon if we let them pick 
out their own seats. 

“We had a jolly old sea Captain here 
one night who wanted a seat in the front 
row, but they were all sold. 
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“**T don’t know 
jolly way, ‘when I was 
never had any trouble in getting a seat in 
front, but now that my hair is white I 
ean’t seem to do it. Have you got a box?’ 
he asked, turning to me. There was a lower 
one on the right hand side which I showed 


him. 

«By jingo,” he said, ‘I'll take it. If I 
ean't get this old white head ef mine in 
the front one way I will another.” 

“ Servant girls are a class we don't see 
very often, but once in a while they come 
around and they are comical when they do. 
Perhaps when they have an evening off 
unexpeetedly they set out to celebrate. 
‘How much do you want to pay for a 
seat?” we will ask such a girl. 

“*Shure, and I don't moind if I pays a 
dollar for a good seat,’ she will answer. 

“ Probably another girl with her will try 
to persuade her to get a cheaper seat, but 
she will insist. She is out for a good time 
and she is willing to pay for it. I give her 
the best seat I can, for I think she doesn't 
go to the theatre often. There is no use in 


trying to-show her the diagram, for it only 
confuses her. 

““Woe have to deal with counterfeiters oce 
casionally. They are always in a hurry, 
nervous, and are sure to have large bills. 
A. good bill may not look -it, and we have 
to be careful, for we can't afford to make 
a mistake. On such occasions we have al- 
ways used up our change, have changed 
two hundred-dollar bills. The man says he 
does not care what he takes in change, and 
then we are pretty sure there ts something 
wrong. The way we get rid of him is to 
eall out: 

“* Leon, won't you take this bill over to 
the bank to be changed?". That settles 
matters, and the man is in too much of a 
hurry to walt. The woman who ts in a way 
the counterpart of the counterfeiter is the 
one who is buying tickets for speculators. 
She wants the best seats, says she will take 
five, and then wants to know if we haven't 
another. She will take as many as we will 
give her. Usually she gives us quite a his- 
tory ef herself, tells about coming in from 
the country, and who she is buying for. 
But then we begin to be suspicious and find 
we have not as many good seats as we 
thought.” 
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we LAST OF THE COMMUNIPAW INDIANS. 


EVERAL days ago a number of labor- 
ers, who were excavating near one of 
the big oil tanks of the Standard Oil 

Company, en Constable Hook, Bayonne, 
N. J., exame upon a quantity of arrowheads, 
tomahawks, and wampum beads, about 
six feet below the surface. Digging further 
down their picks laid bare a scattered heap 
of fragments of what, to all appearances. 
were human bones. 

This was not the first time that Indian 
relies and the bones of the warriors who 
were buried, fully equipped for the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, have veen dug up on 
Constable Hook since the corporation 
reared its city of oil tanks and factories, 
though in the present instance the ex- 
humed bones and relics were better pre- 
served than those found on any previous 
oceasion. This might be accounted for, 
however, by the peculiar quality of the 
clay in which they were found. 

The finding of a few Indian relics in a 
place where it is known that several cent- 
uries ago tribes of aborignies were wont to 
pitch thelr tents may not be a matter of 
unusual interest, but the real history of the 
first settlers on Constable Hook and the 
vivid contrast of what the little peninsula 
was then and what it is to-day is full of 
real human interest, if not pathos. 

When the Dutch purchased Manhattan 
Isle from a branch of the Iroquois tribe, a 
part of that tribe moved over to Constable 
Hook and set up their wigwams on the 
shores of the Kill von Kull. The chief of 
that branch tribe was known to his people 
as Communipaw, and after his death, in 
honor to his memory the tribe called itself 
by that name, and by that name is now 
known a part of the City of Bayonne. When 
this little tribe settled on Constable Hook 
it selected one of the garden spots in that 
section of the country. The Kill von Kull, 
now reeking with oil and acids, was then a 
swift-rushing inlet of unsullied blue, teem- 
ing with fish, and in the Fall wild game of 
every species was plentiful on both sides of 
the stream. The banks of this then beauti- 
ful stream were covered down to the wa- 
ter’s edge with rich sod and shaded with 
mammoth trees and luxuriant shrubbery, 
every vestige of which has since disap- 
peared. 

The Communipaws were a peace-loving 
tribe, content with their waving fields of 
maize and the free range of a country over- 
flowing with game. They were on the best 
of terms with their white neighbors across 
the Hudson, and smoked many pipes of 
peace in the quiet little lanes of Manhattan. 


Shortly after the Communipaws took up 
their residence on the little. peninsula a 
party of Dutchmen, who resented the rule 
of Peter Stuyvesant, packed up their house- 
hold gear, and with their wives and chil- 
dren crossed the broad river, rounded 
Constable Hook, and made their way up 
the Kill von Kull until they had reached a 
picturesque spot within a mile of the In- 
dian settlement. Here they disembarked 
from their broad skiffs and built them a 
eozy little cluster of cabins, laid out their 
farms, and settled down to live free from 
the strife and vanities of New Amsterdam. 
To this tiny homestead they gave the name 
of Bergen. The name ef the founder of 
this little Dutch settlement was Jan Von 
Buskirk, not many years ago his de- 
scendants owened the entire or Bay- 


and 
city 
onne, 

The Bergenites and the Communipaws 
lived on the best of terms for nearly two 
generations, exchanging civilities in the 
way of gifts of game and skins for odd bits 
of glass, beads, and gay colored ribbons. 
Some might have called this trading, but 
the exchanges were never accompanied 
the bargainings that soon into 
vogue with the emigration south the 
Yankee in those primitive days it an 
exchange of gifts pure and simple. 


John Van Buskirk, an old man, who up 
to a few years ago was employed by the 
Standard Oil Company and who calls him- 
self a descendant of the original founder 
of Bergen, tells the story of the final dis- 
solution of the Communipaws and the grad- 
ual destruction of one of the most pict- 
uresque localities in this neighborhood. 
This is his story: 


came 
of 
was 


with 


“When [ was a lad of twelve—I am now 
fast rounding out four-score—an old Indian 
squaw used to visit my father’s house and 
spend several weeks at a time. I remem- 
ber her distinctly, for she would sit by the 
fireside for hours of an evening and tell 
us children stories of the old davs on the 
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Hoek when the Communipaws lived there, 
happy and undisturbed. Many of these 
stories were of ghosts of great Iroquois 
ehieftains, who would flit about the waters 
of the Kill von Kull and call upon the 
Communipaws to rise up in their might and 
destroy the white man ere he swallowed 
them up and drove them from their hunt- 
ing grounds. 

“This old squaw, whose age might have 
been anywhere from sixty to a hundred, 
said she was descended from one of the 
chiefs of the tribe that for many years 
pitched their tent on the Hook, and I have 
no reason to doubt her story. 


“Through the maze of events of the 
years that have passed since then I can 
still see her sitting before the broad, blaz- 
ing hearth, smoking her pipe and telling 
the pathetic story of the dissolution of her 
tribe. There did not seem to be any re- 
sentment in her volce, and the manner of 
her recital was as if she were speaking in 
a dream. She told us how the Communi- 
paws first came to live on the Hook be- 
cause they could not the justice of 
waging war with the Iroquois against a tribe 
with whom they had always been on terms 
of peace. She told of the ever-growing 
friendship of her forefathers and the mem- 
bers of the little colony formed by my 
great-great grandfather. As she droned 
forth her story we could see that peaceful 
little band of redmen, who, instead of don- 
ning their war paint and making the woods 
and surrounding waters resound with their 
terrifying war cries, fished in the Kill von 
Kull, hunted on the Jersey shores, and’ oce 
casionally brought down a bear or a deer 
from the Orange Mountains. 

“She told of the gradual encroachment 
of the white man, as he increased in num- 
bers. She said that first they passed by 
the Hook down toward Perth Amboy, and 
then inland, but finally stopped on the very 
outskirts of the Communipaws’ little vil- 
lage. As they increased in numbers they 
increased in greed, extending their domain 
until only a few wigwams were left, and 
even those were crowded out to the end of 
the Hook and the redmen compelled to hunt 
in the hills of Staten Island. She told of 
the first coming of the steamboat, which 
she said was the last straw. The few old war- 
riors that were left packed up their house- 
hold goods, loaded them on the shoulders of 
their squaws, and, with sadness in their 
hearts, bent their steps toward the wilder- 
ness of the West. As for her, nothing could 
persuade her to forsake the spot where as a 
papoose she had first seen the curling 
smoke of her father’s wigwams and “where 
for so many years her people had lived in 
peace and happiness. She had buried her 
husband and father on the Hook, and her 
sons with their young squaws had gone into 
the great Northwest, where their eyes 
would never be cursed with the white man’s 
ungodly inventions 


see 


““* My fathers and fathers’ fathers were 
not savages,’ she used to say, ‘but good 
men who feared the White Spirit and be- 
lieved in him. For many generations they 
did not know the use of warpaint. There 
was no blood on their hands nor scalps at 
their belts. They were brave men. though, 
and had they been attacked they would 
have fought until the last of their 
blood had been spilt. But they were chil- 
the and could not fight 
what call progress and civili- 
zation. That was an attack they could not 
withstand, so they slowly faded away until 
the moon came up and could look no more 
upon their waving What mattered 
they or bad, they had to 
was the will of the White Spirit.” I 
the of that old 
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Buffalo Bill’s Horses. 
Bill 


in 


Buffalo 
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to his show 
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bewails the loss 
the recent railroad accident 
‘“‘ All these. horses," he says, 


“were thoroughly trained and experienced, 


greatly 
horses 


and it will take time and money to replace 
them. It not easy to train 
tangs, and even after they're 
they need to become reliable 
and servicable. Insured for $250 apiece, 
they were worth at least $1,000 each to me. 
My horses have to do so much more than 
the circus that they cannot be so 
readily replaced. I have already made ar- 
rangements for another lot will soon 
have them in training at the Bridgeport 
Winter quarters ” 
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OW that the tropical heats of an un- 
N precedentedly hot Summer have 
ended, the season of badly damaged 
“livers is on, and the family doctor is about 
to commence. We who were compelled to 
remain in our own country are thankful 
to an unknown power which enabled us to 
exist through the inevitable ills of the loca- 
tion and period, and finally saw us through 
to the end in comparative safety. 

The usual inflictions incident to the heat 
of the season were bad enough, but in- 
fantile and innocent in their malignancy 
when compared with the vexatious frauds 
practiced upon the helpless at the usual 
Summer resort. At the head of the decep- 
tion department we must place the well- 
known and much advertised ‘‘ resort chef."’ 
This quite unbearable abnormal nondescript 
is, in his malicious manifestations against 
the peace and welfare of the human stom- 
ach, monumental in his depravity, and is 
the peculiar monarch of hotel kitchens in 
countries where the English language pre- 
vails. In other countries he would be rele- 
gated to his natural position as a kitchen 
hireling, where he might develop abilities 
that would entitle him to the place of an 
seullion. In a fortunate hour, 
for himself, this disease promoter invests 
his savings in a steerage passage, lands 
upon our shores—the world’s dumping 
ground for human refuse—at an opportune 
season and announces himself a “ chef.” 
The time of arrival is propitious. Scores 
of enterprising hustlers who manage ‘‘Sum- 
mer resorts ’’ are in the market for avail- 
able, i. e., cheap “ chefs."" The new arrival 
presents itself, is looked over, approved, 
and engaged as being good enough for a 
show window exhibit. From this time to 
the opening may be regarded as the print- 
er’s ink period; and coming victims are del- 
uged with deceptive booklets setting forth 
in picturesque phrase the fascinations of a 
perfectly Inatchless cuisine. 

This alleged ‘‘chef’’ must be held re- 
sponsible for many sins against the human 
digestive organs—those that go to the en- 
tire destruction of amiability. But there 
are others equally malignant in their re- 
sults which he can neither control nor neu- 
tralize. He has nothing to do with the pur. 
chase of the cheapest and poorest qualities 
to be found in the market. If the teas, cof- 
fees, flour, canned vegetables, &c., are 
low enough down in the scale of quality to 
be unfit for human consumption, it is not 
his fault; nor can he be blamed for the 
strong, tough, ancient mutton usually on 
the menu for lamb. With a roast of beef 
he has never been known to labor success- 
fully. A plain roast from the average hotel 
Tange has the never changing flavor. from 
the northeast coast of Maine to the south- 
ern end of California—no matter of what 
quality—good or bad. 

There is an important proposition in con- 
nection with American hotels which has 
obtained within the last few years that has 
proved itself quite beyond the powers of 
‘successful solution in the right direction. 
For no chef, however skillful, has yet 
been found who can make cold storage 
poultry fresh or fit to eat. This wretchedly 
unhealthy, decaying filth, which ie now in 
common use among our hotel keepers, 
ought, in the interest of public health, to be 
prohibited as an item of food. 
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GAIN the thick fog is settling down 
over London. We have had day 
after day of perilous getting about 
this month of October,.and the beginning 
of the season of fogs thus early is regarded 
as a bad omen by weatherwise Londoners. 
St. Stephen's and Victoria towers and the 
spires of the Abbey can now be seen faint- 
ly through a yellowish mist, and the houses 
on the south bank of the river are invisible. 
Yet this is only the foreboding of a fog. 
We know that if the wind does not rise pe- 
destrianism will be full of thrilling experi- 
ences to-night and the cabs and busses will 
probably lay off. The link boys may be 
out with their flambeaux, earning a few 
coppers apiece by making the darkness 
even more invisible than freakish nature 
makes it. 

One's first experience of a London fog, a 
real, thick, baffling, dangerous fog, seems 
worth noting. They say there has been 
none worse in four years than that of last 
Saturday night. Two venturesome Ameri- 
cans who were out in it afoot cannot un- 
derstand how any fog could be worse. If 
one could see his hand held directly before 
his eyes he could see nothing more, and I 

_am not sure one could see that much. 


truth .of an oft-iterated assertion. Your 
thoughts are of a quite different sort. You 
are overwhelmed by a sense of helplessness. 


Average “Delightful Summer Resort” 
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In answer to complaints 
ticular fraud we are told: 
possible to obtain fresh 
quantities now needed—the demand has be. 
come so great."" This solution cf the why is 
not quite unanimous. The manager of one 
of the largest, and possibly the best, hotels 
in New England during the past Summer 
proved that he had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing all the fresh poultry required. He sail 
it was not a question of whether or not it 
could be had, but of how much. If the 
fresh was as cheap as the rotten we would 
hear no more about inability to provide the 
kind that ought to be served. This par- 
ticular phase of disease-promoting hotel 
abuse is a vicious evil which requires 
strenuous treatment; and since those who 
profit by it show neither sign of conscience 
nor reform, we must appeal to our law- 
makers for protection. An unbribable com- 
petent food Inspector, with power, if among 
us such a commodity could be found, sta- 
tioned in hotel kitchens, might possibly he'!p 
out. But as a victim staying at one of the 
“resorts’’ the past Summer remarked: 
“It would be a might¥ smart official whv 
could hold up his end with a hotel keeper.”’ 
This was from a victim of about fifty 
years’ experience in the hotels of the world, 
but chiefly among those of our own coun 
try. 


about this par- 
“That it is im 
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A single incident that came to my knowl- 
edge a few years since illustrates the gen- 
eral scheme of the present hotel manage- 
ment.. A very cultivated gentleman of 
wealth residing in one of the greater capi- 
tals of Europe landed from a steamer, and 
soon after found himself in a bedroom at 
one of our caravanseries, for which he was 
to be charged $8 a day. The thought came 
to him that 42f. a day for such a room was 
rather uppish, but he looked around, saw 
fair furnishings and a bath, shrugged his 
shoulders, and said to himself, ‘‘ C'est 
Américain.”’ 


The next morning he dressed, descended, 
and looked about. The place was colossal, 
astounding, astonishing, and barbaric, or 
worse, in its scheme of loud furnishings 
and overdecoration, but on the whole, gave 
birth to great expectations. The breakfast 
was ordered, the service (of foreign ser- 
vants) fair, but the butter was decidedly 
“off,” the bread (rolls) far from a rea- 
sonable standard of excellence, and _ the 
coffee, from his standpoint, quite undrink- 
able. The victim was in a mixed condition 
of rage and disgust, threw his napkin in 
one direction, and was willing to kick the 
table in another. He sought the office 
and was fortunate enough to find the chief 
of all the responsibilities of the establish- 
ment. The offended guest proved himself 
quite equal to the forcible presenting of 
his side of the case, and when he had fin- 
ished was astonished that no defense was 
attempted, and to discover that the delin- 
quent was wreathed in smiles. The ex- 
planation, as near as I can remember, was 
about like this: “ What you have said is 
quite true. Our breakfast is not up to your 
standard, and what you say about it ia, to 
some extent, justified. The coffee, I know, 
is of inferior quality, and I do not use it 
myself, but I have entertained hundreds of 
thousands of people who have drunk it; 
and you are the first to complain, and, 


where you now are. If there are sounds of 
human voices momentarily in your neigh- 
borhood they do not relieve your terror, but 
seem rather to add to it. You cannot see 
the speakers: You know they cannot help 
you to find your way. They may be foot- 
pads looking for bocty while the police are 
helpless. 

The two Americans were dining out that 
night in a restaurant near Piccadilly Cir- 
cus. ‘The cabman had picked his way easily 
enough through Whitehall and Charing 
Cross, for the feg had not settled thickly 
thus early and he could see clearly a dezen 
yards ahead of the horse's nose. The lights 
of Trafaigar Square bleared through the 
gathering darkness, while the flaming bra- 
ziers on the roofs of the playhouses in the 
Haymarket were merely huge reddish 
blotches in the sky. Pedestrians floun- 
dered across the road and the atr was full 
of the warning cries of cabmen and bus 
drivers. 

The fog had invaded the restaurant. Din- 
ers three tables away were seen through a 
perceptible envelope of mist. Those across 
the room were sometimes barely distinguish- 
able. Yet when the two Americans started 
to return home the moon could be plainly 
seen shining in a measurably clear sky 
above the fog banks, and the inexperienced 
strangers theught the worst was over and 
resolved to walk. - A 

Down Regent Street the course was.com- 
paratively clear. After picking their way 

Searefully across Weterico Place to the Ath- 
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since they are willing to accept it, why 
should I provide them with better? And, 
besides, if I were to give a good quality it 
would make a considerable difference in 
my rece'pts." In other words, “ the meanest 
stuff we can pass off upon our customers 
for highest prices they can be made to pay. 
Our pockets must be satisfied—net they.” 
Here we have the truthful solution. This 
dealer in questionable foods struck a very 
high level in the usual commercial scheme 
the day, when ke said: ‘‘ You are the 
to complain."’ We have become so 
sensitively genteel that it -is no longer 
“good form” to stand for our rights, and 
we are continually bending our overladen 
and ever willing back for the inevitable 
additions to our burdens of impositions. 
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Some others of the usual Summer resort 
inflictions we know in the past not 
seem to be quite active formerly, 
and we are glad to note that the golf girl 
has come to a realization of her longings 
for mannish demeanor and knows her pow- 
er, and while she still swaggers has 
on an appearance of quiet, which always 
goes with assured power. The high-pitched 
yells of the former Summer girl along the 
piazzas and through the passages are not 
as frequent or as acute formerly, but 
the terrible “ six-year-old, dressed within 
} an inch of his life,"” the worshipped idol 
; of “paw and maw,” is ever in evidence, 

making many hours of day and night al- 

most unbearable to those unfortunates who 
| are compelled and hear. Wherever 
| he goes he leaves a streak of noise behind. 


do 


as as 





as 
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The usual Summer hotel orchestra—so- 
called—is on hand to irritate more than to 
soothe. It is a curious fact that after 
we get east and north of Boston nearly 
all of these rasping scrapers and blowers 
of unearthly blasts “are from the Boston 
Symphony,” and the reason why they com- 

| mence with the waning of the season in 

; ones, twos, and threes to depart is that 

! they must be on hand for “ first rehears- 
als’’ of that society. Of course, we all 
know that reduction of expenses has 
“nothing to do with the case.” 

| portals of these palaces of deception might 

| appropriately be inscribed: ‘‘He who en- 
ters here leaves all hope of peace behind.” 

| Noise, always noise, and more noise is our 
motto. 


Probably there is no more deception or 
unqualified dishonesty practiced in hotel 
keeping than in a majority of other busi- 
ness occupations. But it is absolutely cer- 
tain that in the average management of an 
American hotel there is at least one radical 
defect that could be and ought to be cor- 
rected. I refer to the imitation circus show- 
bill that stands for the usual bill of fare, 

I which, when coupled with conscientious 
management, can mean nothing less than 
enormous waste of material, and where 
there is no waste, stale meats, poultry, 
game and fish, unfit for human food are 
imposed upon customers. The saving in 
this respect, if managers would reduce 
the items on their menus to one-quarter 
of the present number, would go far toward 
solving the question of uneatable food and 
add materiaily to profits. With such a re- 
duction first-class supplies might be fur- 
nished and better cooking. 


The present M. Dremel, who manages the 
Hotel Bellevue and Hotel de Flandres, at 
Bruxelles, when a young man was sent by 
his father to this country to learn “ how 

| to keep a ‘hotel."" He served an apprentice- 
ship of three years and returned home. 
Two seasons he was steward of one of our 
very large Summer hotels, where he wit- 
nessed a condition of affairs he had never 
imagtned could exist. He told me that the 
food waste was frem eight te ten varrels 
a day, quite enovgh, in bulk, to have sup- 
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plied his two hotels for a whole year. It 
was his opinion, deliberately and emphate 
ically expressed, that a majority of our 
large hotels would be great money makers 
if kitchens were conducted in ccordance 
with business economies, 
which ought the management 
of undertakings. 

In this communication thet 
denouncing the 
ing fraternity for wrongdoing. 


rules of discreet 
to obtain in 
all business 
is no inten- 
hotel-keep- 
There have 
been and still are many exceptions to the 
rule. In our cities, the White Mountains, 
and in at least one or two places on the 


whole 
| 
} 
i 
Ee England coast, there are miunagers 
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tion of 


who are always solicitous fur the welfare 
of their guests. 

Probably a conversation overheard at the 
Spring House, in Richfield. « year before 
it was burned, may throw sume interest- 
ing light this subject. An oll guest 
who had spent many Summers there was 
by newcomer why it was that, 
notwithstanding the Was so wunat- 
tractive, it was alwiys full anJj the sea- 
sons a financial success, wh.le most of the 
} others were failures. The answer was: 

“In the first place, Mr. Proctor is a gen- 

tleman. He knows his business, and is noe 

above attending it in the right way.” 

That hotel had a wide reputation for ex- 

ceptionally healthy, weil-prepured, and 

properly served food. Its first-class mate- 
rial 
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passed part of the Summer at 
Tirol, Innspruck, kept by Herr 
Carl Landsee. An English gentleman who 
had found his way there the November 
before, was staying on indefinitely—because 
he was comfortable and the food 
good. I asked him how he accounted for 
the fair treatment of the guests. He an- 
swered: “Mr. Landsee is a gentleman 
through and through, and in all his rela- 
tions with his patrons acts like one.” [ 
found him in illness and in health most 
considerate and kind. When his guests 
happen to be ill, it is not one of his 
rules of business to make their misfortunes 
an excuse for wholesale extortions for a 
few atmost valueless “extras’’ sent to 
the sick room. 


It is nearly sixty years since the first 
hotel bill was paid for my entertainment, 
and since then, in Western Europe, several 
parts of Africa, in the Americas and the 
islands near their coasts, I have staid in 
at least 1,000 pay places of entertain- 
ment, mostly called hotels, where the hu- 
man animal is induced to enter, accompa- 

|} nied by the delusive hope of being treated 
with fairness and reasonably entertained 
for his money. Of all the hotel bills I have 
received, fully one-half contained erroneous 

: charges, usually for items not ordered or 
received. Of course these errors are acci- 
dental insertions; but it is very singular 
that in my whole experience I have never 
seen or heard of a hotel bill in favor of 
a guest. Possibly some professor, deeply 
learned in the occult sciences, may be able 
to explain the why and the how involved 
in this long series of accidental (or inci- 
dental) errors. But in the meantime the 
following narration, showing a side light, 
may help out: 


A few years ago two experts in the art of 
hotel keeping were negotiating for a lease 
of a hotel. One of them was asked who 
was going to run the house-if he knew 
how, &c. The answer was about thus: “I 
don't care a —— whe runs it if they'll let 
me make out the bills." Tnere could be 
no reasonable doubt about the expertness 
of this billmaker, 1. e., his skillfulness as 
a manufacturer of the usual run of errors 
and possession of enough assurance to 
break down all opposition to their payment. 

RUSH C. HAWKINS. 
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distinguish the street lamp immediately in 
front of him and not its nearest neighbor. 
The sentinel at the War Office, keeping up 
his stately pace, in defiance of weather and 
a seuse of humor, was fairly upon the two 
before they saw him, and was immediately 
lost to sight again as they trudged onward 
through the mist. 


Clearly the fog was getting thicker, and 
the two Americans congratulated them- 
selves that they “‘ knew every step of the 
way home.” The King was happily safe in 
his home, for there were two sentinels, in 
shakos and overcoats, standing close to- 
gether in frent of the gate of Mariborough 
House, tnstead of the one on guard when 
the wonarch is elsewhere. 
last thing the two Americans distinctly saw 
that cvening until they were safely housed 
themselves was the amiable countenance of 
the plump policeman on guard just in the 
dimly outlined gateway. He so greatly re- 
sembled the King that one of them permit- 
ted himself facetiously to wonder if Edward 
VII. was in the habit of playing Haroun al 
Raschid foggy uights disguised as a bobby. 


Then they turned into the road through 
Friary Cuurt toward the Mall and St. 
James's Park. The gray walls cf the old 
palace, only a few feet away, were barely 
discernibie, and at the corner of the Mall, 
where cabs were struggling perilously 
through the fog. there was nothing visible 
at all but the glow of light from the lamp 
on the safety in ihe middle of the thorough- 
are. 


Towara this the pedestrians made their 
way, and thence onward were positively 


And the very ~ 


out of their course. But they were present- 
ly wandering, first up and then down, the 
Mall in total darkness, hearing unintefli- 
gible voices occasionally and rapidly losing 
all sense of iocation, until by chance they 
hit upon the gateway and groped their way 
to the iron fence which borders the path. 


| Thence to the bridge over the historic 
duck pond was a matter of feeling one’s 
way, picket by picket. At the bridge there 
was a blinding glare of illuminated mist, 

| which was still quite opaque. The ocdéa- 
sional voices had ceased and the multitude 
of waterfowl on the pond, which generally 
keep up a vigorous quacking until quite 
late at night, were silent. Of course, there 
Was not a breath of wind, so that even the 
sociable rustling of the trees had ceased. 
Beyond the glare of light it was possible to 
distinguish a few yards of the pavement, 
and then pitch darkness again. But there 
was no further chance of going astray, and 
after a few more minutes, which seemed 
hours, the wayfarers were at home. 


There were many accidents that night of 
the kind grave London newspapers think 
too trivial to notice. Ommibuses dashed 
into bridge railings and nearly unshipped 
their human freight into the Thames. Cabs 
were driven into doorways. Men and wo- 
men living in the heart of Pimlico and 
Chelsea lost their way within a block or so 
of their houses and did not reach home for 
hours. People whe have never been caught 
out in such a fog do not believe such sto- 
ries. But once you have had that experi- 
ence you wonder why disaster, desolation, 
rapine, and murder do not run riot in the 
big metropolis whenever the fog thickens 
as ft Is thickening this very evening, 
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HE Ogunquit Board of Trade, at its 
regular monthly. meeting. yesterday, 
refused. to adopt a resolution indors. 

ing Senator Frye’s ship subsidy scheme. 
Clim .Bascom. presented the resolution. 
“I understand,” said he, “that in the 
next session of Congress they will be in- 
terduced a new subsidy bill, not jest like 
the one that was interduced in the last 
session, but pootty much the same thing. 
It'll depend on the sentimunt .of sech 
bedies as this whether it gits through or 
not. I hope, Mr. Chairman, the vote in 
favoy of my resolution will be unanimous.” 
“Well it won't be unanimous,’ said Mr. 
Silas Larrabee, as he took the floor. “ It 
wouldn't surprise me none if it was close 
to bein’ unanimous to’ther side to. The 
Ogunguit Board of Trade ain’t got no 
business passin’ that ere resolution. 
“The position of the people of the Unit- 
ed States of Ameriky techin’ this proper- 
sition that Mr. Frye and a few more is 
tryin’ to put upon the statoot books re- 
minds me of what the doctors is always 
sayin’ about their patients. 
“*How's Mr. Jones gittin’ 
tor?’ 
“*Can't tell 


along, doc- 
before the middle of next 
week. He's threatened with pneumony.’ 

“The United States is threatened with 
durnfoolishness, and it ain't sartain sure 
she'll be able to shake it off. 

“When sech resolutions as this comes up 
I feel like repeatin’ to this honor'ble body 
the advice that a man guv his boy. I 
dunno who the man was nor what's oe- 
come of him, but that ain't nothin’ to do 
with it; the advice was fust-class. 

“You see, the old man had been chasin’ 
the boy all over the farm. Wanted to 
ketch him so’'s he could read the riot act to 
him for smokin’, chewin', runnin’ away 
from school, sawin’ the legs off his teach- 
er’s chair, or come other pranky thing. 
Finally he'd got the boy cornered so’s they 
wasn't no way he could keep out of the 
old man's clutches without jumpin’ off a 
precipyce. 

‘The boy stood on the very edge of the 
precipyce—I dunno’s I ever hearn tell how 
fur it was to the bottom; but it was con- 
sid’'able of a ways. He stood there as 
ca’m as if he was a young monument. He 
didn't to be worryin’ none about 
what was in front of him. He kept lookin’ 
over his shoulder toward the place where 
he heard the old his way 
through the brush. 

‘It wasnt long before the old man come 
out into the clearin’, Soon’ s he sot eyes on 
the boy his legs went out from under him 
as if he'd ketched the paralysis. Ile was 
tongue-tied, too. 

‘Fust. thing he 


seem 


man crunchin’ 


said when he come to 
and got his voice back was, ‘ You're terrible 
close to makin’ an extryordinary idjit of 
yourself, boy. Set down and cogertate a 
while. Look before you leap.’ 

‘Suppose we cogertate a while; 
we look before we leap. Before we pass 
this resolution suppose we look this 
"ere ship subsidy proposition in the mouth 
and find out what's the meanin’ of it, what 
its objects is—not its alleged objects, but its 
real objects. 

“The facts seems to be that a 
tlemen that's in the steamboat business 
wants to grab several millions of dollars 
every year out of the pile in the Treasury 
of the United States of Ameriky. They 
ain't but one word that really tells the 
story of what they're undertakin’. It's 
robbery, nothin’ less and nothin’ hetter 
than robbery. They're after something 
that don’t belong to 'em. If they get it the 
people of the country won't see no more 
returns from it than a bank sees from the 
money a gang of burglars runs off with. 

‘That ain't what Mr. Frye would tell ve 
if he was here. He'd draw a picture for 
you, populatin’ all the oceans on the face 
of the airth with American vessels, loaded 
down to the water's edge with the products 
of American farms and factories. He'd 
draw another showin’ two rows of ship- 
yards, one reachin’ all the way from Novy 
Scoshy to Mexico, and t'other stretched | 
along the Pacific Coast line—every_ ship- 
yard with a sign in front of it, * Help 
Wanted!’ Next thing on the panoramy 
would be the factories, all of ‘em runnin’ 
like scat cats and all of ‘em thirteen or 
fourteen years behind their orders. Over 
the whole country a never-endin’ shower of 
gold would be fallin’, some ketchin’ it wuss 
than others, but nobody gittin’ off without 
some of it. 

‘Does my panoramy please 
Frye would ask after he'd onrolled 
whole business. ‘ We'll then pass the 
Subsidy bill. A little cash every year 
all that’s on the panoramy. Biggest 
gain that ever was offered -th« 
people. Appeals to their paytriotism 
fers to float the Stars and Stripes in 
part of the world. Appeals to their 
ness sagacity. Offers to turn the 
merce of the whole world over to 
I'nited States of Ameriky. A glorious 
is knockin’ at our front door. Don't keep it 
waitin’. -Sheve- back the bolts, swing open 
the portals, and let it come in do us 
good.’ 

“Do you believe in that panoramy? I! 
don’t, because I know it ain't nothin’ but 
imagination—forced imagination «al that 

“It’s jest like a pictur. Nate Hatch 
drawed on his slate one day in school, 
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! treated the way foreign sailors is. 


; he 


} along good. 
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“*What.do you eall that thing?’ 
the teacher, 

“*Don't you 
Nate. 

“* No,’ says the teacher. ‘When I look 
at the head, it looks liké a hoss; but when 
I look at the balance it looks like an os- 
trich. What in thunder is it, Nathaniel?’ 

“* It's both,’ says Nate. ‘I call it a hoss- 
ttich. It's one of them things that was 
forgot when they was makin’ the animiles 
that was to be turned loose on this ‘ere 
globe. The hoss is all right for sartain 
things, but they is places where the ostrich 
would work in an awful sight better—if he 
only had a hoss’s:head on him. 

“<The great trouble with the ostrich is 
that he ain't got no brains the way he's 
built now. Mebbe you want to go to Ken- 
nebunk in a hurry. You hitch up your os- 
irich and start. Goes like chain lightnin’ 
for about a mile, and then he gits seat. If 
he was a hoss he'd run away, and before 
you could git him ca’med down you'd be in 
Kennebunk; bein’ an ostrich instead of a 
hoss, he puts on the brakes, stops short, 
and sticks his head in a sand bank. You 
can holler at him and cuss him and baste 
him, but he won't budge till you borry a 
yoke of oxen and drag his head out of the 
sand bank. Mebbe he'll have it into anoth- 
er sand bank before he's got through spit- 
tin’ out the sand he swaltlered the fust 
time.’ 

‘** Nathaniel,’ says the teacher, ‘ it’s. ter- 
rible hard to git along without hosstriches, 
hut I guess we'll have to do it, I congrat- 
erlate you, though, Nathaniel, on your im- 
agination. Ain't no flies on that.’ 

‘“Frye’s is jest as good. The promises 
he's holdin’ out to the American people to 
git ’em to be good to sartain folks he's in- 
terested in, ain't founded in nothin’ else 
but imagination. He's tryin’ to sell a hoss- 
trich to the people of Ameriky-—cash in ad- 
vance. He can't deliver the goods he's of- 
ferin’ for sale, and if he'd forgit for a min- 
ute the interests of a few shipbuilders and 
shipowners, he'd acknowledge that what I 
say is true. 

‘We can't make 


says 


know what it Is?’ say» 


a tur'ble lot of trade with 
the rest of the world by subsidizin’ ships. 
On the other hand if we can git folks to 
buy the goods we have for sale, we won't 
have no trouble in sendin’ the goods to our 
customers. If they’s more money to be 
made in carryin’ the goods than they is in 
doin’ something else, our folks will git 
their share of the carryin’; if it ain't a pay- 
in’ business from the American p'int of 
view, why on airth do we want Americans 
to git into it? 

‘If anybody in Ogunquit gits a customer 
over in Mesopotamy for a shipload of goods 
a month, what difference it make 
whether them goods travels in a ship that 
flies the American flag or some other flag? 
Some American will get the business if its 
wuth gittin'—you can depend on that; if 
an American don't git it you can set it 
down for a fact that some foreigner can 
do the work cheaper than an American 
ean do it if he pays his help decent wages 
and feeds 'em decent victuals. 

‘I heard Mr. Frye make a speech up to 
Dover quite a spell ago on the tariff ques- 
tion. While he was speakin’ agin free ships 
he come to what I think is the real reason 
why sech a big proportion of the things we 
sell to foreigners ‘em in foreign 
vesseis. 

‘The foreigners,’ Mr. 
underbid us on freight charges. 
can’t run ships in competition with for- 
eigners. They can't hire sailors so cheap 
as other folks can, and the American pco- 
ple wouldn't permit American sailors to be 
Besides 
that 
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that they’s mighty few Americans 
can’t do better than to ship before the 
mast.’ If Great Britain and France and 
Italy and the other shippin’ countries would 
jest divide their merchant fleets in two, 
and give us half their ships free gratis, for 
nothin’, we couldn't afford to run em.’ 
That's the substance of what Mr. Frye 
said. 

“ Ain't that as true to-day as it was when 
said it? That's the real situation for 
you. Americans ain't head ever heels in 
the ocean carryin’ business, because they 
cam do better. If they is a general 
change; if they ever is an openin’ in any 
particular direction, it won't be necessary 
to pay Americans to take hold. They Ain't 
at all bashful about gittin’ their clutches 
on opportunities for makin’ money. 


“If Mr. Hale wants to build up Ameriky’s 
foreign trade, why on airth don't he tackle 
the tariff? For a country that's hankerin’ 
after foreign trade our tariff is about the 
foolishest thing that ever was drawed up. 

‘As my eyes sweep over this 
they rest on a good many folks 
a thing or two about trade. I 
folks if I am right.when I 
betwixt man and man, its a 
dogmy in trade that a feller 
give well as take if he 

If you're in the shoe business, 
you buy Your groceries? You 
buy ‘em of the feller that buys shoes of 
you. If you are a farmer, where do you 
git your molasses and tea and flour? You 
git it at the,store where they buy your 
butter, potatoes, apples, huckleber- 
and garding So I say 
fundymental rulfe in trade that them 
sells’ must also buy—buy from them 


ever 


that knows 
ask these 
that, 
fundymental 
has got to 
wants to git 


say as 


as 


where do 


it’s a 
that 
they 


ries, sass. 
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only folks in thé ‘world, that ha 

thing that all the world wants, we don’t 
“ha¥e to make no concessions. ‘Take it or 
leave it,’ is our motto. Giner'ly speakin’ 
though, Americans, has to compete with 
other, folks for the trade that's t’other side 
of the ocean, Who's goin’ to git the busi- 
ness? Accordin’ to nfyidees, it. will go to 
the country that gives. the squarest deals. 

** American. ships don't mean American 
trade. Trade ain’t got no sentiment, Trade 
-don’t care nothin’ ‘bout flags. Trade 
is trade—all business from one end. to 
t'other—and you can set it down for a 
fact that a country that ain't a pooty lib- 
eral buyer don't have the easiest time in 
the world sellin’. So, accordin' to my 
idees, Americans that lives by foreign 
trade ain't shoutin’ for more ships. ‘Give 
us fair trade laws and we don’t care who 
collects the freight ’—that's what they're 
shoutin’. 

“They was a feller kept a grocery store 
up to Dover for a good many years that 
was considerable of an enigmy to me. 
One day when I was up to Dover, I got to 
talkin’ with Charley Prime, one of the 
leadin’ men up there. 

‘“*Mr. Prime,’ says I, ‘will you kindly 
obleege me by explainin’ somethin’ I've 
wanted to know for more'n ten years.?’ 

“*T ain't no cyclopedy, Mr. Larrabee,’ 
says Prime. 

“*'Tain't that kind of a question,’ says 
I, ‘It's just a problem in common sense. 
Why don't that feller over there keep a 
hoss and wagon? All the rest of the gro- 
cers does--Ell Brewster and John Hanson 
and Andy Killoren, and everybody else I 
knows of. This feller has got a fust-class 
stand for business. Why is it he don’t have 
no trouble deliverin' all the goods he sells 
on a wheelbarrer?’ 


‘**Mr. Larrabee,’ says Prime, ‘he’s a 
wheelbarrer man. He was born that way. 
His business principles is decidedly whecl- 
barrerish. He ain't liberal enough to have 
a hoss and wagon. I seen him cut a piece 
of rice in two -one day so’s he wouldn't 
have to give a woman overweight. 

‘** His boy was in business with him for 


| 


ty Es 
hed* 


“about a@ year, and th n 
,couldn’t r the old".man, 
“couldn't git it dut i et 
that they was seventeen ounces ina pound 
of butter when’ he was buyin’ of, te and 
‘only fifteen and a half when he was sellin’ 
of it, He couldn't keep him from makin’ 
a Mount Aryrat out of every bushel of 
apples he tuk into the store, but when 
“sellin” time come the store cat ‘gnd all the 
kittens could go to bed in the Waller he 
left in the top of the measure. 

“* Man went into his store one day and 
says: “How many quarts in’ a bushel ef 
beans? ’’—‘‘ Be you buyin’ or sellin'?"’~ 
** Sellin’ ''—‘' Thirty-six quarts.’’ Next day 
the fust man’s brother went in and says: 
*“ How many quarts in a bushel of beans?” 

— Be you buyin’ or sellin’? "’—‘* Buyin’.”~< 
“ Thirty-two quarts."’ ; 

* * So it’s been in every thing: The gentlee 
man is a hog, Mr. Larrabee. That's why 
he don't need no hoss and wagon. That's 
the explanation of that ere wheelbarrer.’ 

‘“‘Wheelbarrer principles don't work ne 
better when it comes to foreign trade than 
it does in dealin's 'twixt man and man. 
Here’s Amertiky, jest startin’ in, you might 
say, on a ery of foreign trade. Folks all 
over the world is findin’ fault with us. 
We're playin’ the hog, they say. 

“ Well, ain't we? Ain't our laws governin’ 
foreign trade built on the wheelbarrer® 
plan? If we want to keep hosses and 
wagons we've got to change them laws. 

“ Givin’ away twenty or twenty-five mill- 
ion dollars a year to folks that’s in the 
shippin’ business won't get the wheelbarrer 
principles out of our statoots. On the other 
hand, if we can git rid of them wheelbarrer 
principles, we won't have to worry none 
about how we're to git our stuff across 
the water and the other fellers’ stuff back. 
We won't have to do no subsidizin’ to git 
freight carriers: enough to accommerdate 
our business. 

‘There's my views on the pendin’ resolu- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. With all due respeet 
to our fellow-citizen and favryte son, Mr. 
Frye, I'm bound to say I don’t want nothin’ 
to do with his hosstrich.”’ , 

In this view the Board of Trade con- 
curred. The Bascom resolution was killed, 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 


Ogunquit, Nov. 5. 
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\¢ WHERE ART RIVALS NATURE xe 


P at the Museum of Natural History, 
back in Mr. Rowley’s room, where 
cobras are furnished with a _ false 

avoirdupets and a stagnant circulation of 
sawdust, where coons and beavers and 
foxes and little fuzzy animals of all kinds 
arrive in boxes as flat as pancakes, only 
to be soaked Into the likeness of themselves 
and reappear in the blaze of the white light 
of science—back there in Mr. Rowley’s little 
room some wonderful things take place. 

In a bit of forest in one of the exhibition 
halls there stand deer and wildcats and 
things belonging to the wood. Under the 
feet of the deer may be found a particular- 
ly damp, earthy, and moldy bank. The 
leaves have all the soggy seeming of the 
real woodland thing. A deep, impenetrable 
spot Hes behind a few feet of glass. The 
leaves lie sodden and dripping with moist- 
ure and impressed with the deer’s feet. 

‘IT reckon théy hev to change them leaves 
twict a week or they'd git dried out.’"’ 

“T reckon they don’t, Si. I reckon they 
sprinkles ‘em,.” 

As a matter 
either. Back in 
soak ‘em. 

And it isn't woodland wet, but 
just plain glycerine. As an ultimate sub- 
stance it is not subject to ‘‘ change and de- 
" Tt doesn't evaporate, it doesn't 
It remains glycerine all of the time 
and leoks like the moisture of a forest 
primeval. After all sorts of experimenta- 
tion of a complicated kind Mr. Rowley de- 
cided that common or garden glycerine was 
good cnough for his forest. 

The man who wrote ‘ Beautiful Snow” 
should have witnessed a snowstorm at the 
Museum of Natural History, and a suffer- 
ing posterity would have had another stan- 
za to learn. 

The museum possessed a bunch of wea- 
sels and an imagination. Both were in per- 
fect working order, but there was no snow. 
The weaseis and the imagination demanded 
snow. Ever since the original production 
of “ The Two Orphans,” possibly long be- 
fore even weusels were evolved from proto- 
plasm and the earth had cooled sufficiently 
to take its snow out of cold storage, there 
har been artificial snow. But it has been 
of a kind that a healthy-minded weasel 
would have scorned. The-entire faculty of 
the museum bent its mind to the making of 
snow. The curator of mineralogy said the 
thing that might have expected of 
him: 

‘Oh, chuck in a little salt—an’ if it fall on 
their tails ye will have killed two weasels 
They will stay where they 


of fact, 
Mr. 


“they " don’t do 
Rowley's room they 


dew or 


cay. 
smell. 


been 


with one stone, 
are put,” 

This was a trivial 
in keeping with the 
tion endeavors to 
mind 

Thereupon Mr. 

‘What's the matter 
It is light and looks 

But Chapman is curator 
so that is what might have 
of him, 

Mr. Rowley retired into 
room and dwelt apart for 
nights And now go look at 
You wiil see a snowstorm that is away 
ahead the real thing for naturalness. 
And you Wave the glories of one without 
cold feet. While Mr. Rowley was meditat- 
ing apart he idly spattered some paraffine 
about with a hair brush. Even as Galileo 
discovered that “the sun do move,” so 


remark, obviously not 
impression the institu- 
make upon the public 


Chapman spoke up: 
with down, Rowley? 


of ornithology, 
been expected 


back 
and 


his little 
two days 
the weasels. 


or 


Mr. Rowley found out how to make a snow- 
storm that would deceive heaven itself. 

The weasels were placed in proper posi- 
tion, the logs adjusted, and it snowed upon 
that group by means of a pan of paraffine 
and an antiquated hair brush, while the 
Faculty stood about in a dazed condition. 
Since that time Mr. Rowley has invented a 
machine to de his snowing with. It works 
on the principle of the hairbrush, but pro- 
duces a fall of six inches to the minute 
when turned on without reserve. 

It is in the taxidermist's room that one 
may hear the grass grow and the daisies 
bloom which cover the banks and fringe 
the braes out in the exhibition hall. It was 
in that room that the bird ledge was made 
after the preliminary work of photography 
had been done by Mr. Chapman. After Mr. 
Chapman had dangled quite legitimately at 
the end of a rope at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River and in a gyratery, wap- 
sided basket had photographed the original 
ledge of birds from different points, Mr. 
Rowley dissected the photographic result, 
studied the parts, put together such pieces 
as he thought best illustrated the original 
and best demonstrated the purpose of the 
department, photographed these sections 
into one composite whole, and then set to 
work to copy it in the proper materials. 
He has done it. From the daisies on the 
top to the fish bones, ranging from fresh 
and bloody to ‘‘warmed over,’’ he has faith- 
fully presented the varieties of birds, their 
nests, their food, and habits. 

There are many mysteries in connection 
with the department of ornithology. Not 
the least of these is one which concerns 
the migratory birds cabineted by Mr. Chap- 
man. These birds are continually moving 
on, like poor Joe of literary tradition—un- 
less Mr. Chapman takes a vacation. He 
took a vacation in the Summer. Some of 
the other curators, being of helpful dispo- 
sition and knowing the purpose of Mr. 
Chapman's cabinet, wanted to have the 
good work go on in his absence. They 
undertook to migrate the birds in their 
proper order for the absent curator. 

The situation upon his return was 
that an unpruned imagination may enjoy. 
Mr. Chapman found the buzzard that 
blooms in the Spring holding the fort in 
late September, and the sparrow, which we 
have always with us, gone to hibernate in 
a woodpecker’s hole in the vicinity of the 
Philippines. The explanation was: 

* Those were not quite sure 
Chapman, put as far off as possible.’ 

When undertakes the migration 
birds he may not take a vacation. 

DOLORES BACON. 
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(to Professor in Electricity, who 
an hour in trying to explain 
mechanism of the . Brush’ dynamo)— 
could you not tell me where I 
could find a good and clear explanation of 
that subject? 


Student 
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T is consonant with its destiny 
greatness that the Empire State should 
have, of all States and-countries in the 

world, the most complete, humane, and 
comprehensive system of caring for this 
most unfortunate class. 

This s¥stem, complete and harmonious 
as it is, like all successful organizations, 
was not the development of a day—practi- 
cally it was the growth of half a century. 
It began in 184% and was completed in 1890, 

From 1843 to 1890 the care of the insane 
was regarded, not as a necessity required 
by the highest considerations of an enlight- 
ened economy, but rather as a form of 
charity grudgingly and often ignorantly be- 
stowed at the caprice of unenlightened pub- 
lic authorities, it was not until the abso- 
lute safety and welfare of the State was 
dangerously threatened that the fruition of 
a method humane and economical was 
adopted. So long as “charity "’ was the 
watchword all efforts toward the proper 
and humane care of this class were largely 
misdirected, with the inevitable result of 
cruelty and barbarism—which, by the way, 
were fearfully excessive—intermixed some- 
times with something akin to humanity. 

When public sentiment had become suffi- 
ciently enlightened on the subject it was 
seen that ultimate economy as well as hu- 
manity demanded a change which charity 
could not effect. It was seen that it would 
be actually cheaper to make adequate and 
suitable provision for the proper care and 
treatment of the insane than to permit 
them to be at large, committing acts of vio- 
lence, destroying property; and breaking up 
families, thereby producing widespread mis- 
ery and loss of productive energy. 

Prior to 1843, when the first considerable 
effort to properiy cafe for the insane by 
the opening of the New York State Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica was made, little had been 
done to alleviate the condition of the insane 
in New York State? It was the almost 
universal practice, so far as public care was 
provided, to place them in jails and poor- 
houses. . Toward the end of the first quar- 
ter of theslast century the Hospital of the 
City of New York made a commendable 
beginning by the establishment of the in- 
stitution which is now known as Blooming- 
dale, located at White Plains. For many 
years, However, the number which could be 
cared for was limited and the accommoda- 
tions “were inadequate. Obvious!y no pri- 
vate corporation, no matter how charita- 
bly disposed, could cope with what was 
even then a tremendous problem. During 
the next>quarter of the century, through 
the efforts of various philanthropists—for 
as yet the question was one of philanthropy 
and charity only—Miss Dorothea L. Dix be- 
ing the most notable, the subject began to 
receive wider consideration. 

About 1886 the first statute was. enacted 
providing for the erection by the State of 
what became popularly known as the Ut.ca 
Insane Asylum, which was opened for the 
reception of a small number of patients in 
1843. The establishment of this institution 
by the State was the beginning of what 
eventually became known as “ State care 
of the insane.’ For many long and weary 
years, however, the great mass of the in- 
sane remained in the poorhouses, for the 
Utica asylum was only intended for a small 
number of supposedly curable cases. When 
a patient failed to recover after the lapse 
of a few months, or a year or two at most, 
if a public charge, he was returned to the 
poorhouse of the county whence he came, 
there to remain until his tormented spirit 
took its flight. 

The success of the Utica asylum and sim- 
flar institutions In other States was such as 
to stimulate those who, still actuated by 
motives of philanthropy only, desired to ex- 
tend the system thus instituted by the 
State so as to include all the insane. In 


the meantime, with the great growth of 
population and consequent increasing num- 
bers of insane in the poorhouses, an agita- 
tion was begun which culminated during 
the civil war.in the, passage by the Legis- 
lature of the second great act for the care 


of the insane by providing for the erection 


of the Willard Asylum for the Chronic In- 


sane, which was opened in 1868—an. interval 
ef a quarter of a century from the opening 
of the first institution at Utiea. 

Tite agitation which brought about “the 
establishment of the Willard Asylum was 


a memorable oné, The Legislature author- 


ized the New York State Medical Society to 


investigate and report upon the question 


of the dependent insane, and this work de- 
volved upon its Secretary, a young South- 
ern physician lately located in Albany, un- 
der most romantic circumstances—Dr. Syl- 


vester D. Willard. Dr. Witiard proved 
himself both intelligent and humane, , He 
centered into the work in 4 truly sclentific 
spirit and with untiring zeal. His report 
produced a profound sensation—it revealed 


conditions which shocked the entire State. 
Among other things, he said: 


‘!In some. of these bulldings the insane 
are kept in cagés fnd cells, dark and 


prison-like, as if they were convicts instead 


of the life-weary, deprived of reason. They 
are in numerous instances left to lie on 





and 


_ Straw, like animals, without other bedding, 


and there are scores who endure the pierc- 


_ ing cold and frost of Winter without either 


. Bhoes or, stockings being pr 


1 for them; 
they, are pauper lunaties and out 
the Reg <M of the Ragin ute they could 
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and warmth only through a diamond hole 
through a rough  prison-like door, be- 
reft of sympathy and of social life, except 
it be with a fellow-lunatie, without a cheer- 
ing influence or a bright hopé of the fu- 
ture. * '* * The violent have only to rave 
and become more violent, and pace in mad- 
ness their miserable apartments. These in- 
stitutions afford no possible means for the 
various grades of the insane; the old and 
the young;=the timid and the brazen; the 
sick, 
together without distinction to the charac- 
ter or degree of their madness and -the 
natural tendency is for all to become irre- 
trievably worse. * * * In some violent 


! 
! 
| 
the apartments and the lunatics continue to 
exist in wretched nakedness, having no 
clothing, and sleeping upon straw, wet and 
, filthy, and unchanged for several days. 
* * * Can any picture be more dismal? 
and yet it is not overdrawn.” 
Unfortunately, while the-step gained was 
exceedingly important, the act of incorpo- 
ration of the WHlard Asylum provided that 
it was to care only for the chronic insane. 
This institution was designed to care for 
cx- 
and 
} 
| 


all the insane in the county poorhouses, 
cept in the counties of New York 
Kings. 

br. John P. Gray of the Utica Asylum, 
with « wisdom and foresight far in ad- 
vance of his time, opposed the establish- 
ment .of the Willard Asylum. in the. lines 
proposed and finally adopted;. namely, to 
care for the chronic insane. He insisted 
that the institution ought to care for both 
the acute as well as the chronic insane 
From varléus causes, principally the oppo- 
sition of the county officials, who were 
loath to give up the patronage and profit 
of caring for their chronic insane—the 
institution was not enlarged sufficiently 
to provide for all the insane remaining in 
the poorhouses. The Superintendents of the 
Poor argued—and their argument had a cer- 
tain plausibility—that inasmuch as custodial 
care was to be provided at Willard without 
reference to the curative treatment of its 
inmates, they, the Superintendents of the 
Poor, might_as well be intrusted with the 
care of the chronic insane. This argu- 
ment to some extent prevailed, and the 
Legislature was induced to grant exemp- 
tion from the operation of the Willard act 
to certain eounties—the number ultimately 
reached twenty—under conditions which 
contemplated humane custodial care. 


ixperience soon showed that the condi- 
tions could not be enforced, and thus the 
ola inhumanities and barbarities were 
restored. Renewed agitation to at once 
and forever blot out this one of the great- 
est disgraces which ever sullied the fair 
fame of a State, was begun by the State 
Charities Aid Association, a yoluntary 
society which, in its visitation of county 
poorhouses by local committees, because 
thoroughly convinced of the 
these institutions as receptacles for 
insane. This reform movement was 
compromising!ly pursued by the Associa- 
tion under the able leadership of the 
Chairman of its Committee. on Legislation 
for the insane, Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, 
eminent as a philanthropist and friend of 
the insane, and to whose unremitting 
efforts the successful outcome of this final 
effort in behalf of State eare for the insane 
was largely due. 


The principal difficulty encountered in 
previous agitations to improve the condi- 
tions of the insane lay in the fact that 
the State had no adequate machinery to 
enforce its statutes—-there were statutes 
in plenty but no adequate executive power 
was given to any one. In 1889 the con- 

B of the insane in the poor houses 


the 
un- 


had become intolerable, The conditions, 
while perhaps not as bad as those so 
vividly and truthfully described by~ Dr. 
Willard a quarter of a century before, were 
such as to call for immediate action. The 
number of the insane in the poorhduses 
had by this time reached more than two 


thousand—a number twice as large as 
the Willard 


It was already seen 
were to be completely 


existed there .at the. time 


Asyluni .was. created. 
that if the evil 


abated-heroic measures must be adopted. 
The efforts of the State Charities Aid 
Association in 1888S and: 1889 to secure the 
enactment of a law to wipe out the 
disgraceful blot had been threatened by 


a combination of greed and patronage 


which had rarely been witnessed in. the 
halls of the-Legislature. The officials hav- 
ing supervision of the dependent poor and 
insane were. marshalled ‘in solid array 
against a movement which threatened to 


destroy their immense power and to take 
from them the sources: of great and con- 
stantly {ncreesing. revenue, In the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years’ the humber of 


State institutions had greatly increased, 
_but the accommodations for the insane had 
not nearly kept pace with the demand for 
space. Bach institution ‘was separately 
governed by a local board responsible to 
no adequate central authority, So far as 
unity ‘of ‘action’was concerned, they might 
as well have been located.in «so many 
-separate States. These institutions had 
largely been. built. and were managed on 
the plan of “ dolng-something for the dis- 
trict.” + In consequence, scandals and gross 
‘ineffielency were frequently. charge, with 
results of many acrimonious: Legislative 
.No doubt: many: of «these 
‘nevertheless 
OF Btate. 
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cases the clothing is torn and strewed about | @ Period of more 


| ideas In re 


| Willard 
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passed 


care to point to undeniable extravagances 
and frequent mismanagement. Millions 
had already been expended with inadequate 
accommodations, and it was said that the 
assumption by the State of the care of all 
would be followed by State 
bankruptcy, These arguments found many 
attentive listeners in the Legislature and 
elsewhere. In conformity with the sug- 
gestions and recommendations of many 
Legislative investigating committees, the 
Legislature of 1889, after a prolonged 
struggle lasting more than three months, 
very end of the session, passed 
creating a State Commission” in 
with far.more extensive powers 
and duties than had been devolved upon 
any executive body  theretofore having 
jurisdiction over the insane. Governor 
Hill appointed as members of the Commis- 
sion Dr, Carlos F. MacDonald, Goodwin 
Brown, and Henry Reeves. Dr..MacDonald 
had for years of the 
leading alienists in the country, and his 
practical knowledge of the management 
of institutions for the insane had covered 
than twenty years, as he 
had been superintendent of three hospitals 
for the insane in succession. Moreover, his 
gard to the treatment and care 
were known to be of the 
most advanced order. He was a most 
pronounced believer in State care for all 
the dependent insane and opposed: to the 
system of caring for the chronic 
insane in separate institutions. The wis- 
dem of this appointment was at 
universally recognized, and there is 
that to his genius and 
largely due the magnificent 
State care that prevails to-day -in 
State of New York: 


Dr. MacDonald's associate Commissioners, 
while having had no experience in the care 
and treatment of the insane, had long been 
in the public service and had the oppor- 
tunities of learning much about the man- 
agement of public institutions. Mr..Reeves 
had’ served with ability and fidelity both in 
Congress and the Legislature and enjoyed 
the very highest reputation as a public of- 


a bil! 
Lunacy 


been regarded as one 


of the insane 


once 
little 

energy is 
system of 
the 


doubt 


ficer and a public spirited citizen. 

The Commission was required to visit 
periodically aii institutions and places 
where the insane were in custody and to 


report to the 
changes as might in their judgment be 
During the first year of its 
Commission visited all the in- 
stitutions where the insane were in cus- 
tody, including twenty poorhouses, which 
had received special permission to care for 
the insane. Its report, which was sub- 
mitted to the Legislature at the beginning 
of the session of 1890, reveated a condition 


necessary. 
existence the 


| of things in these so-called county asylums 
| } 
| even 


worse than the State Charities Aid 
Association had previously reported. It was 
unanimous in recommending the immediate 
abolition of the poorhouse system, the en- 
largement of the present State hospitals 


so as to provide for the insane in the poor- | 


houses, and the placing of all the State in- 
stitutions on a curative basis by the wiping 
out of the statutory classification of the 
insane. The Legislature of that year, in 
conformity with the recommendations of 
the Commission, after a severe struggle, 
the so-called State Care Act, pro- 
viding for State care of all the insane—be- 
the third. and last in the 
series of acts passed at the end of half 
a century—the first in 1848, the second 
in 1865, and the third in 1890. The follow- 
ing year the Commission requested an ap- 
propriation of approximately half a million 
of dollars, which. was granted without op- 
position, to provide additional buildings for 


| housing the insane then in the poornouses. 
| The State Care 


Act provided that when 
sufficient accommodations had been pro- 
vided, the Commission should so declare, 
and from.that time all of the dependent in- 
sane should be a State charge and the 
counties relieved of all charges whatsoever. 
The act provided that the counties of New 
York, Monroe, and_ Kings should be ex- 
empted from the provision of the act on the 
ground that they had provided suitable in- 
stitutions for the purpose, but that they 
might avail themselves of the privilege of 
coming into the State system.. In 1891 
Monroe, in 1895. Kings,-and in 1896 New 
York came into the State Hospital system. 
The poorhouse system ceased to exist Oct. 
1, 1893, when the State care system proper 
went into effeety 


person has been an inmate in any. poor- 
house, in the, State, and thus ended, after 


an agitation of more than fifty years, one 
of the greatest evils that has ever disgraced 
the State. 

All of the public insane In New York are 
tiow supported in institutions owned anit 
absolutely, controlled. by the State with 


moneys’ appropriated by the Legislature, 


Al are given that medical care and atten- 


tion whiéh their condition réquires—the 
food, clothing; and” general care fo not in 
the least depend on anything but their 
physical necessity. J 


In 1891 the Commission in Lunacy ee- 
cured the application of the competitive 
system of civil. service examinations tor 


the medical service, and in .1895-it adopted 


a uniform rate of offiéers’ salaries and em- 
ployes’. wages for all the hospitals in tne 
State: It also established a training schvoot 
for nurses in each of the State Hospitats, 
and the graduates of these schools obtain 


increased wages. . An allowance ty espect- 
ally made for amusements and: diversion, 


and*frem this fund a band of music. is. pro- 
vided <for concerts and, dances.- Infact, 
everything consistent with proper care and 


treatnrent is - provided for by the State in_ 


the discretion of the Commission, wbich 
has the power topays upon. all items of' ex . 

penditure.. Thé element-of charity is atco- 
gether eliminated in dealing with this closs: 
—the sole questign ig. whit amount. of money 
will restore the sreatent emer of relatives 


From that date no insane. 
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and friends recovered or improved sufficient. 
ly to live at home. It Is now a matter of the 
highest ultimate economy. A low diet, in- 
sufficient clothing, insufficient medical at- 
tendance and nursing would reduce the 
covery and thus.prolong the time of dcten- 
tion, and consequently increased oxpemse ‘to 
the State. A proper standard of care and 
treatment ts consonant with humanity and 
economy. 

On Oct. 1, 1898, the 
supervision.over expénditures. By 
of this power and unification of the syst:m 
of management. a great saving was not 
only effected, but the standard of care and 
treatment was greatly improved. The av- 
erage expenditure per patient was in rew:d 


re. 
re= 


Commission was given 
the use 


numbers previous to 1893 $222; the Com- 
mission reduced this to $184—a saving ef 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 


power of revision of expenses was’ extended 
in 1895 to cover expenditures for. buiidinys 
and extraordinary improvemenfs. 


The State hospitals are now operated as 
a unit—one charter covers all. A change in 
the statute which would affect one institu- 


and, therefore, the 
power is not likely to make a 
benefit of a locality which 
might injuriously affect the whole system. 
There are twélve State hospitals contain- 
ing a total population of 23,000, One hun- 
dred and twenty-five physicians and nearly 
4,500 employes are required. The’ fixed 
charges or yearly running expenses amount 
to about $4,000,000. There are approxi- 
mately 4,500 commitments’ of insane each 
year—in some instances the same individ- 
ual may be discharged and readmitted 
more than once. One thousand are dis- 
charged as recovered each year, while the 
actual annual increase itn 


tion would 
lawmaking 
change for the 


uffect all, 


numbers over 
discharges and deaths averages about 600. 

Apparently there fs an increase in the 
number of the insane greater than the in- 
crease in population. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if there is an actual increase in the 
ratio of insanity to the same pepulktion, 
for friends and relatives are less likely to 
care for patients at home than formerly, 
better management of insti- 
view is held by the Lunacy 
Great. Britain.. There is 
from a careful study of~ 
the statistics that people are more subject 
to mental than formerly—in fact, 
the contrary would seem to be true, as the 
general health of the people is improving 
owing to the great advance in medical and 
sanitary science. 

With the assumption by the State of the 
care of all the dependent Insane, the fol- 
lowing are some of ,the great aid lasting 
advantages thut were secured: 


tutions. This 
Commissioners of 
nothing to indicate 


disease 


Absolute security against abuse and 
neglect. 
A proper standard of care and medical 


treatment, includjng sufficient’ food and 


clothing, good nursing, amusements, and 
diversion. 
Providing for the appointment and pro- 


motion of officers and employes in accord- 
ance with civil service rules, thus minimiz- 
ing the danger of partisan influences in the 
State hospital service. 

Economy in management 
tion of the best methods 
unity of action, 

Giving all the insane proper care and 
treatment, and giving all a chance for re- 
covery so long as life lasts. 

A higher recovery rate, which must in- 
evitably result from the application of the 
methods outlined. 


adop- 
from 


and the 
resulting 


Naming Apartment Houses. 


HAT name to give to a new apart- 

W ment house—that is a question that 

puzzles every extensive builder and 

real estate operator in New York City. 

Any one of them will tell you, if you get 

to talking to them about their deings, that 
all the names are gone, appropriated. 

It seems that landlords and agents have 
pretty nearly exhausted atlases, histories, 
mythologies, directories, and imagination 
in their search for new names. That this 
is true is evident from the remarks. made 
the other day by a prominent real estate 


broker: 
“I'm now putting up a big apartment 
house for a client of mine,’’ he said, ‘“‘ and 
—would you believe it?—-we were balked 
for fully six weeks finding a name fer it. 
We tried all the books we had ever heard 


of. After exhausting the usual sources, 
such as history and geography, we got, an 
ald list of Indian names. Every one . of 


them that was short enough or euphontous 
enough had been grabbed up by some- 
body. Every time we found a2 name that 
we liked it was sure to appear in the 
guide book of New York apartment houses. 
The landlord said he'd be blarsted if he'd 


eall the new building after himself, so we 
were up against It. 


“ We were telling our trouble to a mutual 
friend, after fuming over it off and on for 
many days. *‘ Why don’t you try the turf 
guide?’ suggested our friend. We grasped 
at the idea greedily, and, sure enough, 
right on the first page we found the name 
of a brown filly that seemed ‘t6 fit’ an 
apartment house uncommonly well 

“* Well,’ sighed the landlord,.‘ I'l bet 
10 to 1 it’s In the guide book!’ 

“But it wasn't In the boek, and now 
I'm free from trouble’ for a while. A 
stonecutter is Busey carving out the Tilly's 


name over thé front door, and several 
people have commented on what a pretty 


name it is) You can bet T ‘haven't told 
any other real estate men where I got it— 
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HE wedding gown of Mrs. Joel Nott 
Allen (Miss Fanny Walton Ogden) de- 
parted from the usual conventiona! 

Satin, and was of crépe de chine with satin 
dots scattered over its shimmering surface. 
It was simple, too. The long pjain skirt 
had a deep, square-cut train and a full 
gathered flounce of old point lace some 
ten inches in depth, which went all around 
the train, as well as around the skirt of 
the costume. The bodice had a yoke and 
sleeves of point lace, unlined, of eourse. 
The yoke was very deep, and concealing its 
edges and festooned over the sleeves and 
crossing the back, were ropes of pearls. 
The veil was formed from a three-corneret 
shawl, a family heirloom, and this was 
draped so as to preserve the irregular out- 


line, although, of course, the shawl effect .- 


Was avoided. 
*,° 

Miss Janet Craven de Kay, who was the 
maid of honor at this wedding, wore a 
pretty gown of pink ecrépe de chine. The 
skirt of the gown was not full, the foot- 
wide flounce had at its top what seemed a 
rolled fold of the crépe de chine, and was 
finished at the bottom by a narrow lace 
ruffle, say, three inches wide. The yoke 
and sleeves of the gown were of lace, un- 
lined. There was a long sash of pink. The 
hat worn had a moderately high, round 
crown, and the wide, round brim drooped 
a little. It was of pink chiffon, applied 
smoothly, and there were puffs of the 
chiffon and short black ostrich tips placed 
around the crown; the tips looked like chous 
of velvet, and there were touches of black 
under the brim at the front, the hat being 
worn almost straight on the head. 

,* 

Mrs. Robert Arthur Johnston, who was 
Miss Mabel Brown, a daughter of J. G. 
Brown, the famous painter of the street 
gamin, wore a Paquin frock of cream- 
white satin for her wedding gown. The train 
was not very long, and was rounded, the 
frills of plaited chiffon, headed with rose- 
quillings, peeping out from under it. Down 
each side of the centre front ran a row 
of oval medallions of white lace over chif- 
fon. These were edged with wreaths of tiny 
chiffon rosettes resembling roses, and be- 
tween each of these were loops of white sat- 
in ribbon. These medallions were perhaps 
five inches long. A flaring fullness was 
given to the front and sides by the joining 
of a full rounding piece of the satin joined 
to the upper or sheathlike front by a 
briar stitching of white silk floss. There 
was another row of larger medallions down 
each side, and one row of large ovals—in 
this case the medallions being fully eight 
inches long—from the waist line in the back 
to the edge of the train. The bodice had its 
pouched front decorated in the centre with 
a single medallion. The lace yoke was out- 
lined across the back and over the should- 
ers by a four-inch ruffle of point lace, and 
across the front ran straplike folds of the 
satin. In the back there was a medallion 
on each side of the centre. The bodice fas- 
tened in the back. The sleeves were of 
chiffon and lace; at the elbow there was 
a washerwoman’'s cuff of lace. The tulle 
veil came to the edge of the train, and 
across it on the colffure was arranged a 
narrow scarf of point lace. 

o,° 

Mrs. Johnston's going-away gown was a 
marvel of old rose broadcloth. The skirt 
swept the floor all around, without being 
especially lengthy im the back. One of the 
prettiest features of this frock was the ap- 
pliqué work in heavy cream cords of clus- 
ters of grapes with their foliage. Four 
inches from the skirt hem—there was no 
applied flounce—was a three-inch band of 
white lace, then a wider band of black, and 
at intervals, extending over both white and 
black and up on to the broadcloth, were 
appliquéd the bunches or cream lace 
grapes, and at the base of each cluster a 
drooping leaf or two of the vine. The front 
breadth of the skirt was tucked; in the 
centre the tucks came so low as to almost 
touch the lace appliqués. These tucks ta- 
pered off until those at the side were not 
over ten inches deep; thus a deep point of 
solid tucks was formed. The plaits at the 
side and back were six in number, three 
each side of the placket line, and were 
quite deep and turned to the front. The 
bodice was extremely elaborate. Down the 
centre back ran a strip of black lace over 
white tulle, with the appliqué effect in 
grapes and leaves over white on each side. 
These lace bands and the appliqué contin- 
ued in the back below the waist line and 
fermed a postillion. In front there were 
bonds of the lace and appliqué, with large 
polka dots of rose-colored panne velvet 
trimming the yoke. The upper parts of the 
close sleeves were tucked, and the lower 
portions of the appliqué and black lace 
were over white tulle. Bands of rose panne 
ending in sharp points, but net meeting, 
had between these points immense polka 
dots of the velvet. There were three of 
these bands on each sleeve. With this 
gown, one of Sara Mayer’s, there was worn 
a large, rather flat hat of pure white felt, 
trimmed with black velvet, and under the 
lower brim of white felt, thrust through a 
slash, was a full white ostrich plume. 

The long coat to be worn with this cos- 
tume was of heavy satin-finished tan cloth 
and was tight fitting. The sleeves flowed 
from the elbow out, and had deep cuffs—if 
cuffs they can be called—of tan panne vel- 
vet nearly a foot deep; these cuffs also 
flowed and were caught to the sleeves 


OTHER GOWNS 


proper In plaits. The coat had a simulated 
yoke of stitched bands of panne and cloth, 
with large circular dots of panne velvet ap- 
plied here and there. 

o,* 

One of Mrs. John R. Drexel’s carriage 
coats is of pale lavender and rose echange- 
able taffeta. To begin with, the affair ts 
practically shapeless, and is brought into 
the figure by ribbons run through slashes 
cut in the garment, the slashes being 
worked in buttonhole fashion. It is 
long on the shoulders, and the sleeves 
hang like bags. Across the tops of 
the sleeves, say four inches from the 
shoulder line, run rows of the narrew 
slashes, and through these are pulled chif- 
fon strips, which are tied at the Back with 
searflike ends. The lower part of the 
sleeves are sparingly spangled with tiny 
silk silver disks, and are gathered by means 
of the s'tashes and chiffon at the wrists. 
From the wrists fall ruffles, say, four 
inches wide at the inside of the hand and 
eight at the outside. These ruffles are 
formed of bands of the silk of varying 
widths, the wider at the bottom, joined to- 
gether by a lace stitch, and lined with 
chiffon ruffles. There is also a deep cul- 
lar formed in the same manner. Around 
the waist the slashes are worked, und 
chiffon and ribbons are run through. ‘The 
coat is lined with white satin, and has on 
the inside, at the bottom, a sixteen-Inch 
flounce of chiffon, edged with narrower 
ruffles of the same. The coat is finished 
on the outside, below its spangled portion 
—the same silver spangles being used here 
as on the sleeves, and as sparingly—wita 
rows Of the silk stitched to a flaring cir- 
cular flounce of heavy net of the same 
shade as the coat. The lower band is per- 
haps four inches wide; there are seven of 
these bands, and the upper is ptobably only 
an inch across. 

2° 

Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, Mrs. Astor's 
daughter, wore at a dinner recently a 
charming costume of black net over white 
chiffon, striped with black velvet ribbon. 
The velvet ribbon was applied in three ¢is- 
tinct tlers. That at the top of the skirt was 
narrower thun that usea in the succeeding 
tiers and was applied so as to taper in at 
the waist. It ended in tiny loops, perhaps 
sixteen inches from the belt, over the next 
tier, which was deeper, and the velvet 
wider, while the third, which formed the 
flaring bottom of the skirt, was deepest 
of all. The bodice was the same, the nar- 
row rows of velvet being graduated to fit 
the figure over black and white chiffon, 
and the elbow sleeves repeated the idea. 
All the rows were vertical, and tended to 
give a slender effect. 

°° 

Mrs. E. H. Harriman was seen at the 
theatre the other night with her two daugh- 
ters, beth the latter in pastel shades of 
soft silk. Mrs. Harriman wore a charming 
frock of pale gray crépe de chine, princesse 
in effect. The skirt long and sheathiike, 
and the bodice seeming to have had its 
slanting, winding folds of the silk gray 
stuff wound around the wearer and then 
fastened. It closed invisibly, and the folds 
slanted in the back from the left to the 
right. Rather heavy cream lace formed a 
yoke, the edges extending in square ends 
over the wrinkled sleeves, and the lower 
parts of the sleeves showing cuff-like appli- 
cation of the same lace. The hat worn was 
a flat oval toque of white tulle with fluffy 
white flowers set closely together around 


the narrow brim. 
** 


One of the most superb gowns seen thus 
far this Autumn was worn recently at a 
small dinner in a most fashionable restau- 
rant by Mrs. Marion Story. The material 
was black and white brocade. The back- 
ground was black and the brocaded designs 
were trailing vines, and birds in white. 
It was vrincesse in its lines, and was close 
fitting in every part, sleeves, bodice, and 
skirt. The skirt portion was not full even 
at the bottom. The tight-fitting bodice por- 
tion had a square yoke, outlined with a 
four-inch band of solid silvery white em- 
broidery or brocade—one could not tell 
which at a little distance—and the sleeves 
were finished with the same. The skirt 
opened straight down the front from waist 
to hem, the edges meeting all the way, 
over a petticoat of black net over a foun- 
dation of white chiffon. At the waist line, 
running around it and forming a narrow 
yoke for the skirt top, ran a four-inch 
band of the solid white brocade, and this 
extended down the edges of the opening, 
and ut the extreme edge of the skirt, all 
the way around it. At the top, in the back, 
it came together and crossed, and ran down 
the back. Where the same _ trimming 
formed the square outline of a yoke in 
front, and ran across to the back, it formed 
a similar downward turning point. The 
toque worn was of seft gray chiffon with 
shaded gray roses surrounding the crown. 

** 

Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. was 
lunching the other day in a fashionapie 
restaurant, much liked by people of quiet 
tastes, in a simple gray frock. The ma- 
terial seemed to be cheviot, and it was a 
medium shade, a serviceable color. The 
skirt was drawn smoothly around the hips. 
In the back a box plait some six inches 
across was stitched from the belt to the 
applied circular flounce, and was met hy 
one in the flounce, which latter, of cuurse, 
was allowed to flare. There were alsu 
underlying box plaits at the sides, and one 


in front in this flounce. The fiounce was 
some eighteen inches deep in the back »y 
a foot or so in depth in front. The Eton 
coat was especially jaunty. It was short 
and curved high in the back and ended in 
narrow square battlement tabs, with spaces 
equal in width to the tabs between the 
battlements. Just above these were stitche:| 
three or four bands of gray satin, a half 
inch in width, arid almost touching, and -ae 
battlement tabs were also crossed by throe 
tiny bands of the stitched satin. The jack- 
et closed in front, lapping a trifle, with 
battlements and passementerie frogs of 
gray, and the Bishop sleeves were drawn 
inte bands, trimmed with the satin and 
finished at the back with passementeric 
ornaments. A big gray fur boa was worn, 
and the wearer carried a muff to match. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt's hat was black velver, 
very much raised at the left and filled in 
with white. The top of the flat crown wes 
also white, and a black dotted net veil was 
worn. The pale blue blouse, which showed 
between elbow and the battlements, was 
matched in color by the drop skirt. 
++ 

Mrs. Charies B. Alexander was seen the 
first of the week on a trip in from Tuxed» 
in one of the fashionable velvet costumes 
that are to be so much worn the ecomiug 
season. The color was black and the skirt, 
which barely touched the whole wy 
around, was plain; there was neither 
flounce nor extra fullness at the bottom, the 
folds failing straight and rull from the bel. 
Over the white satin bodice a coat of the 
velvet was worn. It was a single-breasted 
tight-fitting coat, with a plain skirt pev- 
haps six inches deep, and of even length 
below the waist line, and was finished ot 
the edge with a deep galloon of plain black 
siik braid, on which were fastened aco:n- 
like ornaments, also of black silk. This 
same ornumentatfon projected from the 
shoulders over the sleeves like narrow 
caps. The sleeves, which were reasonaoly 
full at the top, were plain coat sleeves 
from the elbows dewn, and had no finish at 
the wrist save a plain hem, There was 4 
deep collar to the coat, and this was of 
the gray fur of the cninchilla. Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s hat was all black, of a rather dull 
silk; it fitted down each side of the knot 
of hatr forming the back of the coiffure, 
and had directly across its crown, from 
side to side, a wide and rather flat bow of 
the black silk. 


Mrs. Frederick Edey wore at the Waldorf 
the other evening at a dinner a charming 
frock of pale gray crépe de chine spotted 
at intervals of, say, seven inches with 
polka dots an inch across in black. The 
skirt was long and swept out well in the 
back, and the bodice was high-necked, with 
long sleeves, and made in the simplest pos- 
sible fashion. A large hat of pale gray, 
trimmed with ostrich plumes, completed 
the costume. 


One Woe of a Seamstress. 


OMEN who sew in familles have 
troubles of their own. Sometimes 
it is one thing that bothers them 

and then again it is something else. Most 
often it is the machine. 

“It's mighty funny,” said a lean-fin- 
gered dressmaker, “ why people who have 
money enough to buy clothes that would 
make Solomon turn green cannot afford de- 
cent machines for their home dressmakers 
to sew on. It’s disgusting to see the different 
kinds of old rattletraps we are asked to 
work with in many houses, where hund: ed 
dollar bis are apparently a superftuity. 
I've been sewing for the past ten years, 
and I flatter myself that I am an expert on 
machine lore, but with all my knowledge I 
frequently run across prehistoric relics that 
get the best of me. 

Nobody need tell me that Mr. Elias Howe 
invented the sewing machine in 1843—or 
some such year. He didn't do anything of 
the kind. He may have studied out an 
improvement on the original, but I'm posi- 
tive that there were crude products turned 
out several hundred years ago, and I am 
asked to work on them every day. These 
old heirlooms have the funniest bobbins 
and shuttles and threading arrangemerts 
imaginable, and they rumble and rattle Like 
a thrashing machine. Sometimes, when 
I'm trying to get up full steam in order to 
finish a piece of work on time, I wonter 
why the police don’t: come im and arrest 
me for disturbing the peace, as I make such 
a racket. And as for attachments, there 
are none. Only yesterday I was banging 
away on one of those Noah's ark reminis- 
eences when the owner of the same came 
in with a beautiful plece of white crépe de 
chine. 

“*T want a tucked waist made of this,’ 
she said, ‘and I want the tucks to be little, 
teenty things—just as narrow—' 

“* Very well,’ said I, ‘is there a tucker 
to this machine?’ 

“*Oh, dear, no,’ she said. 
to get along without that. 
use your eyes.’ 

“ And I declined point-blank to do that. 
I have good eyes at present, and I pos)- 
tively refuse to wear them out by substi- 
tuting them for tuckers and hemmers and 
rufflers and such things. 

‘The excuse well-to-do families give for 
harberiag such rubbish is that they have 
so little sewing done in the house that it 
really isn’t worth while to get a new m:a- 
chine. The poor, ignorant creatures. If 
they only knew it, they'd save enough on 
wages in a little while to buy a respect- 
able machine, for when I find one of tacse 
antediluvian specimens thrust upon me I 
charge a dollar a day extra. My experi- 
ence 
nightmares in the shape of sewing ma- 


‘You'll have 
You'll have to 


chives that the first question 1 put to a ° 


new customer nowadays when she bespeak=: 
my services is: ‘What kind of a machiue 


has been crowded with 30 mary . 


have you?’ If she mentions a nineteenth 
or twentieth century make, or even eight- 
eenth, I can stand it, and state my regular 
price, but when she goes back past the ag6 
of Queen Elizabeth, | get furtous and tack 
on the additional dollar. Semetimes they 
remonstrate on the ground of ex >rbitacer. 

“* Dear me,’ they say, ‘isn’t that awfully 
high?’ 

“*Perhaps,” I reply, ‘byt people whe 
cherish ancestral treasures wuist pay for 
the privilege.’ 

“If women with plenty of money woukt 
enly get new sewing machines ow sweet 
life would be for the house-to-house dreas- 
maker." 


Mrs. Smith’s Card Plate. 


HAVE just discovered a new advan- 
tage ‘in the ownership of the name 
Smith,” said the talkative station- 

er. “ The gain derived from this possession 
is particularly marked if the surname hap- 
pens to be John. And John Smith's wife 
profits from the combination even more 
than John himself. 

“One of my customers is a Mrs. John 
Smith. Mrs. Smith buys books and maga- 
zines from me, and has all her calling cards 
printed here. She has been buying her 
cards at this store for the past five years, 
and I thought [ knew her needs pretty 
well, consequently I was surprised to no- 
tice, about a year ago, that there was @ 
wonderful growth in the size of her orders. 
Now, I know something about this par- 
ticular brand of John Smiths, personally, 
and I was well aware that the lady's vis- 
iting list, which had never been large, had 
not been swelled through the sudden ac- 
quisition of wealth or fame, yet here was 
Mrs. Smith multiplying her supply of cards 
by twenty-five in less than no time, and 
not a thing to show as cause for the sud- 
den rush of business. 

“Il bore my curiosity in silence for some 
time, but one day, when Mrs. Smith came 
in for the second time in one week and 
duplicated an order for 1,000 cards, I threw 
discretion and politeness to the winds and 
asked her how she happened to be doing 
such a land-office business in the calling 
line. She blushed a little, and then said: 

“*Oh, dear me! These cards are not all 
for myself—not nearly all of them. I looked 
up a list of Mrs. John Smiths in the Di- 
rectory, found those who were then out 
of cards, and who had lost their name plato 
or had never had one engraved, and of- 
fered to let them have the use of mine for 
a nominal sum. This could be done easily 
enough, considering I never had my address 
printed on my cards, and in cases where 
the other Mrs. Smiths desired the omission 
I struck a bargain without any trouble. 

“You see, having once ordered a Mrs. 
John Smith plate from you, you run off my 
cards at a very reasonable rate, and I 
resell my cards to the rest of the Mrs. 
John Smiths at an advance of 10 cents per 
100 cards. This saves them the expense of 
a plate and brings me in a little money 
besides. It is quite a scheme. 

“*Of course we couldn't work it if we 
weren't all the wives of John Smith, which 
makes the name something to be desired, 
after all.’ 

‘“* Mrs. Smith looked rather sheepish when 
she finished her explanation. ‘I hope,” she 
added, with an apologetic little laugh, 
‘that I am not defrauding you by pushing 
my plan with so much energy?’ 

“TIT was, in truth, a littl miffed at the 
thought of all thase plates. I had been 
fooled out of making; but, in spite of my 
chagrin, I brimmed over with admiration 
for Mrs. Smith. ‘ Not at all,’ said I. ‘ And 
I must confess that, though [ have met a 
good many Smiths in my time, for pure 
enterprise you go the whole family one 
better.’ "’ 
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Very Reassuring, 
66 ESTERN giris are cnarming,” said 
W a young man who accompanied 
the Presidential party on the 
late President McKimiey's Western trip, 
“but sometimes their hospitality declares 
itself in\ disquieting ways. Out in Los 
Angeles i met the prettiest girl I've seen 
in years. We were walking in that dream- 
like park of the town, Westlake, when she 
suddenly stopped and looked at me. Then, 
in that brisk way Western girls have, she 
said: 
“*Tsn't there something the matter with 
you?’ 
“TI didn’t know whether it was my hat or 
my tie. : 
‘*T don’t know,’ I said. ‘Is there?’ 
“*Haven't you a cough?’ she asked. 
‘* No,’ I answered, getting worried. 
“Didn't you ever have bronchitis, or 
short breath, or a stitch In your side, or 
pleurisy, or pneumonia, or anything like 
that?’ she went on. 
“T had to ‘fess up that I hadn't. 
*** I'm so sorry,’ she said, plaintively, ‘I 
hoped you had.’ 
‘“T just gasped and she continued: 
“* Por if you had, you know, you could 
stay out here and join the B. L. B.’ 
‘** What on earth is that?’ I asked. 
“*‘Why, the “ Busted Lung Brigade.” 
Lots of the loveliest men belong to it 
I’m so sorry you can't, but—and she bright- 
ened visibly—perhaps you will be consump- 
tive after a while.’ 
“That's a Western girl's way of being 
agreeable, but it struck me as a bit ghoul- 
ish.” 


In Death Valley. 


‘Tourist (on vacation, as he meets a strol- 


| ler along the road)—I say, you are the first 


one that I have met m half an hour’s walk. 
Is it always as dead as this in this neigh- 
borhood ? 

Native—Dead? Worse! if it wasn’t for an 
vecasional funeral in the place you would 
not see life here from one end of the year 
to the other. 
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HERE has been a stir among women 
T all over the country since the absurd 
story was promuigated that Mrs. 
Roosevelt had said that $800 was a suffi- 
cient allowance for the average society wo- 
man to dress upon. Of course she made no 
such statement. Dressmakers have been 
interviewed, society women, have talked, 
and women who do not make a pretense of 
gomg “ into society '’ have given their opin- 
ions. The consensus of opinion has been 
that $200 would be a very moderate allow- 
anee for the woman who dresses well. A 
simple knowledge of the New York shops 
alone would seem to verify this opinion. 
To be absolutely dainty in the way of 
wearing exquisitely made clothes, which is 
one of the features of the dress of the wo- 
man of to-day, and to be absolutely neat 
requires a Hberal allowance even for the 
woman who dresses simply. While there is 
a constant improvement in the style and 
simplicity of the cheaper articles of wear- 
ing apparel, the simplest and best are, at 
the same time, sure to be high priced. A 
woman is not well dressed if anything she 
wears is soiled or shabby in any way. The 
vigilant supervision of a hardworking maid 
will do much to reduce expenses and keep 
a comparatively inexpensive wardrobe up 
to date, but no woman who pretends to 
live the life of a society woman would 
have the time herself to keep her gloves 
fresh and pay the small attentions to her 
wardrobe necessary to keep her dainty and 
trim, if she were not constantly replenish- 
ing the smaller articles, which form a large 
item of expense. A woman pays $100 for a 
smart but simple frock now without a 
thought. That is a small price for a gown 
made by one of the best tailors and mod- 
istes, who give individuality, style, and 
simplicity to the gowns they turn out. 
Nothing is good without remodeling every 
year for the woman who is well dressed. 
Fine furs will often last for years, but to 
remake them each year will cost much 
more than the price of new and simple 
wraps. One visit to the New York shops 
and a glance at two or three well-dressed 
New York women would convince a novice 
that $300 must be but a small part of the 
money they spend on clothes in a year. 
——---@ 

It is interesting that a New York matron 
ef to-day should say that she has dressed 
upon $300 a year—exactly that amount. 
She has grown daughters of her own now, 
and it was when she was their age that 
she and her sister were allowed, by a 
father in comfortable circumstances, $300 
each to dress upon. They did it, and were 
always well dressed, but they were eco- 
nomical, They made many of their own 
clothes, they shopped judiciously, and took 
the greatest care of their gowns and the 
smaller articles of wearing apparel—gloves, 
handkerchiefs, boots, and shoes. That was 
over twenty years ago, and a woman could 
dress smartly on half the sum required 
now. ‘The daughters of this same matron 
require nearly twice as much money for 
their clothes, and they, too, are as economi- 
cal as possible, with a careful mother’s as- 
sistance, 

a a 

It was a story of Noah's ark which the 

small boy was hearing, and papa, who is 
‘the Superintendent of a large Sunday school 
and knows how to give instruction, was 
asking questions, after the story had been 
told, to be sure that the boy had a clear 
idea of the history of Noah and his large 
family. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘can you tell me how 
Noah knew that the waters had gone 
down?" The small boy hesitated a mo- 
ment, as if selecting the proper words to 
express himself. 

“Yes, papa,’ he said; “‘ Noah knew that 
the water had gone down, because the dove 
came back bringing him a pickle." 

It wag papa's turn to think then, and he 
did hard for a minute, with a puzzled ex- 
pression upon his face. Then the meaning 
of this very strange answer came to him. 
Pickles and olives were synonymous terms 
in the small boy’s mind for something he 
did not like, and which came from a bottle. 
Papa, in telling the story, had spoken of an 
olive leaf, and the boy had immediately 
thought of pickles. It was not a bad blun- 
der, for it showed that the little fellow was 
thinking and that his imagination was at 
work. 

— 

Bridget is the most purseproud member 
of the woman's family. She is proud of 
the family, she is proud of the house in 
which the family lives, and proud of the 
big stable outside, in which there are many 
horses, with carriages galore in the adjoin- 
ing carriage house. It seemed to her that 
there was “nothing needed to make the 
household complete, and it was with some 
surprise that she watched the men who 
made their appearance one day and went 
to work to dig the foundation for a large 
building of some kind. What it could be for 
Bridget could not imagine, and at the first 
opportunity she questioned her mistress 
with the familiarity of an old servant. 

“Shore, mem,” she said, “'tis not a 
place for the wood and goal we'd be need- 
in’. There's plinty of room in the cellar.” 

“Oh, no, Bridget,” answered the mistress, 
in a cheerful tone. “‘ The new building is 
not for wood and coal. You will be inter- 
ested when you see what it is really for. 
I'm going to have an automobile, and we 
have had to have a place built for it.” 

The shadow as of a great personal grief 
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came over Bridget's face she turned 
slowly away. 

“ An’ you're raley 
screeching things?"’ she asked sorrowfully. 
“I'd be afther thinkin’ you'd a had more 


sinse, mem.”’ 


as 


— 

Occasionally there is a woman who is a 
pawnbroker fiend. This is a woman who 
has an exaggerated bargain habit. She 
cannot be certain that she gets sure 
enough " bargains in the shops, but at the 
pawnbroker's she is positive. But she need 
not be. The pawnbroker likes to keep a 
complete line of goods of the particular 
class which his custom demands, and if 
the things do not come to him in the regu- 
lar way he buys them. A man discovered 
this one day when, having a slight attack 
of the bargain fever, he was looking for a 
revolver of a first-class make at half price 
on the Bowery. 

“This seems to be perfectly new, and it 
is about the average price,’’ he said to the 
man behind the counter, upon finding an 
article which suited him. 

‘Oh, yes,"’ answered the latter. ‘‘I have 
to get them as the regular tradesman 
does. There is such a demand for revoly- 
ers, opera glasses, and several other much- 
used articles that I buy them new. I mean 
to keep a good stock always on hand.” 

— -©— — 

A dear old Quakeress attracted consider- 
able attention on the street the other day. 
She was a delightful example of charming 
old age. There are so few old women now- 
adays that it is a genuine delight to see one 
who does not make a pretense of being 
anything else. Since the widespread circu- 
lation of literature informing the human 
race ‘‘How to be Young Though a Hun- 
dred,’” one of the most attractive ages of 
man has almost entirely disappeared. This 
charming old Quakeress really looked as if 
she might actually be some one’s grand- 
mother, and a typical grandmother is some- 
thing difficult to find this century. It was 
not only that this grandmother looked 
sweet and lovely herself, but the way in 
which she was dressed was delightful. 
Everything she wore was of one color, a 
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HERE is no one, I believe,’’ said 
the Philosopher, with the air of 
imparting important information, 

‘““who has not some petty economy which 
amounts almost to stinginess and which is 
also, as a rule, along the line of his or her 
greatest extravagances. Every one will 
deny this at first, but let them give the 
matter a moment's thought and if they are 
frank they will admit that I am right. 

‘Now, my dear,” turning to the Young 
Woman of the company, ‘“‘suppose you 
come first to the confessional and tell us 
the one thing in which you economize, the 
one thing for which you dislike to spend 
money, when you are quite willing to 
throw it away on other things. Now, think 
a moment.” 

“Dear me,” said the Young Woman, 
“ that is an easy question. I supposed every 
one knew what my one little economical 
weakness was. Why, it is in hats, of 
course."’ 

There was a roar of laughter at this, for 
the Young Woman has a weakness for 
hats. It is always a matter of conjecture 
among her friends as to what she will 
wear next for a head covering, though it 
is to be admitted that whatever she has 
on is sure to be pretty and in good taste. 


“You may laugh if you like,’ she con- 
tinued, “‘and of course I do have a great 
many hats and they cost a good deal of 
money, but at the same time I economize, 
= 

“You make them yourself,” broke in 
the Young Man, who has a feeling of 
something more than ordinary friendship 
for the Young Woman, in an admiring tone. 
“I always like to think a nice girl makes 
all the pretty flummery things she wears 
on her head.” 

“Well you will not like to think of 
mine, then,'’’ answered the Young Wo- 
man, “for if there is one thing I have 
too much common sense to do it is to try 
and make my own hats. Such botches as 
I have seen some girls disgrace them- 
selves with! No. I know enough to let a 
milliner, who has the knack of it, make 
my hats. But oh! I do economize. I watch 
the hat shops closer than any stock broker 
watches the markets. I know something 
about hats, if 1 don't make them, and 
when there is a bargain I swoop down upon 
it. I bought one simple little hat early 
this Fall for $2. I did not see but one 
other like it, then. I Mave never seen an- 
other since, and it is one of those smart, 
simple hats of cloth and velvet for which 
one usually pays $14. Now, there will not 
be another like it this year, I think, and it 
will be good as long as it lasts. 

“Throughout the season I get a hat 
whenever I see a bargain, and I try to get 
it lower than the bargain price if I can; 
it is the only thing for which I will con- 
descend to bargain. 1 will do everything 
in my power to get a dollar or two off, and 
I never think of buying a really high- 
priced hat. At the end of every season, 
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peculiar and, as a matter of fact, quite 
modish shade, something between tan and 
gray. There was an entirely plain skirt, 
with a cape which fell haif way beiw: 
the waist and the lower edge of the skirt. 
The bonnet was of straw, Quaker style, 
covering the entire back of the head and 
with a little flare in front. But in a way it 
was also a modification of the simple style 
of the Friends, for the straw was a fancy 
braid, and it was trimmed on top with a 
bow of ribbon the color of the gown, and 
' with two or three ostrich plumes of the 
same shade. The cape presented an inno- 
vation, too, for as its wearer passed along 
it could be seen that the lining was of a 
rose-pink silk, which blended very well 
with the soft dun shade or the material 
on the outside. In her hands the sweet old 
lady carried an umbrella, and this was as 
unlike the ordinary umbrella as could be. 
It was exactly the color of the gown and 
bonnet, a large, strong umbrella, which 
served as a cane in walking, and rolled in 
a bulgy fashion, entirely in keeping with 
the “ old-timeyness "’ of her who carried it. 
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last 
new way 


It was at Nantucket this Summer 
that a city visitor learned a of 
displaying one’s personal adornments dur- 
ing a upon one of the native Nan- 
tucketers. It was a nice old lady who was 
entertaining the strangers, and she was 
very anxious that they should see every- 
thing to advantage, and that even she her- 
self should make as good as possible an ap- 
pearance. Unfortunately she had not been 
forewarned of the visit, and was not en- 
tirely prepared for it. 

“If I had only known you were coming,”’ 
she said apologetically, ‘“‘ 1 should have had 
on my best front. This is only my second 
best, but you can see the other when you 
go out, for ] always keep it in the front 
room.”’ 

Surely enough, on taking their leave, the 
visitors were piloted through the front room 
and there, in the inside of the melodion, 
when a heavy green barege veil was care- 
fully lifted, a nicely waved hair piece was 
to be seen, the hostess'’s best “ front.” 


call 


“Wet your cleaning powder with kero- 
sene,” said the woman who knows, “ when 
you are cleaning silver that is very black. 
The action is immediate and it saves much 
rubbing. Wash the silver in soapsuds aft- 
erward, and you will find that you have ex- 
cellent results with very little effort.” 





when the shops mark down their goods I 
revel in bargains and have hats galore, 
some of which I put on early the next Fall, 
if they are Winter hats, and often I get 
good materials in the hats which later I 
have made up stylishly into other shapes. 
I have an inexpensive milliner who will do 
my work as I like it, and at reasonable 
prices. My chief economy is along the 
line of my greatest extravagance, as the 
Philosopher says. But I don't believe it is 
so with every one. The Banker now is 
always spending money for everything, and 
I don't believe he has even a thought of 
economy. 

“IT have a petty economy,” said the 
Banker, “ and I have never told any one of 
it, but I will now. I have a horror of 
spending extra money for carfare. I am 
absolutely penurious if not worse. I would 
walk blocks rather than ride any time, 
and—this is the worst of my confession— 
my particular dislike is when I stop off for 
a few minutes at a place where ordinarily 
I could have a transfer. I dislike being 
obliged to pay a double fare. I will even 
admit that, when an errand has only taken 
me a few minutes, I have used the trans- 
fer and gone on anyway. It approaches 
meanness, but it is really distressing to 
me to lose that 5 cents. The company 
makes it up on me, however, for often 
when I could use a transfer legitimately I 
forget all about it until I have reached 
my destination and paid a second time. 
But you will not find that in a line with 
my special extravagance. 


“I should say it was,” said the Philos- 
opher. ‘“ You have a yacht, an automo- 
bile, and a stable full of valuable horses, 
in which you find your greatest amuse- 
ment. They give you transportation and 
it is in transportation that you economize.” 


“My economy,” said the Housewife, is 
in coal, but the trouble with that is that I 
can only have the desire to economize, and 
I never can really save. I must have my 
house thoroughly heated, I must have 
plenty of hot water all the time, and I 
must have a big fire in the range when the 
cooking is going on, and in the laundry on 
washing and ironing days. Nothing is 
done satisfactorily without good fires. And 
yet it breaks my heart to buy coal, and the 
price of it is the one item I put down in 
my account book with regret. I buy coal 
when it is lowest in Summer, and I have 
come home in boiling hot weather to lay in 
my Winter's supply because it was selling 
at exceedingly low rates. I am afraid my 
fare to town may have made up the dif- 
ference in the money saved on the coal, but 
“then, of course, I am glad to see that 
everything is right about the house.” 

“Pins are the object of my watchful 
care,” said the Young Matron, “ but that 
is not in a line with my extravagances, for 
I almost never buy one.” 

“Yes; but how about your pet stick 
pins? ” asked the Young Woman. “ Opal 
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pins, diamond pins, pins of baroque pearls, 
of real pearls, coral, moonstones, pins te 
match hat gown ribbon you 
evcr had or could have?’ 

‘I must have a few pretty lace pins,” 
answered the Young Matron, “ but it is in 
the ordinary ones that I economize. I 
never see one on the floor without picking 
it up. I don’t see many in my own house 
because [| am so careful of them. It 
breaks my heart to buy a paper of white 
pins or a box of those convenient little 
black ones. One of the chief reasons I 
dislike to have a dressmaker in the house, 
I believe, is that she throws pins around 
in a way which distresses my economical 
soul. I have picked up pins in ether peo- 
ple’s houses sometimes, tucked them under 
a fold in my frock, and taken them home, 
and felt like a thief. Or when I have 
wanted one very much, I have felt so wick- 
ed that I have put down the desire and re- 


every or or 


fused to be tempted. It distresses me to 
see a pin on the street, for I can't bring 
myself to pick it up, and to think of a 


perfectly good pin wasted makes me really 
unhappy.” 


“It is in cigars that I economize,"’ said 
the Young Man, seriously, and there was 
another roar of laughter at this, for the 


Young Man is seldom seen without a cigar; 
he is a good judge of quality and never 
buys anything but the best. ‘It is true,” 
he went on. “You will see a great many 
men throw a cigar away half smoked. If 
you see me do that you will know that it 
is upon an oceasion when it is absolutely 
necessary. In everything else I have re- 
from my thrifty New England 
bringing up, but in the matter of cigars I 
I have a most uncomfortable 
feeling of great wastefulness when I throw 
away a cigar and I find myself mentally 
calculating how much good money I have 
lost; how many half cigars costing so 
much would amount to a good round sum, 
&c. It is positively painful. I feel obliged 
to smoke a cigar as long as I can hold it, 
if I have to walk half a mile to do it.” 
“It is just as I was sure it would be,’” 
concluded the Phiiosopher, with the proud 
air of a man who is always in the right. 
‘I am the only person I know who is an 


covered 


economize. 


exception to the rule. But then I am a 
poor man, and I have no pet extrava- 
gances."’ 


“No, I should think not,” said Mrs. Phil- 
osopher with a deep sigh. “If you have 
regretted that were an exception to 
the rule of one of your theories you may 
be content. I can tell you that your pet 
extravagance is books. That for them you 
will wear shabby clothes, shabby boots, and 
would be glad to go without food, if I would 
allow it. Your petty economy is in book- 
cases, which take most of the money there 


you 


is left after the books are bought. You 
will not have the finest mahogany book- 
case that ever was made, you will have 


simple wooden cases made by the carpenter, 
and which, in the end, cost quite as much 
as fine cases in the shop. You are con- 
tinually having cases made of some simple 
wood to fill in a niche here, and a niche 
there, and your carpenter is an economical 
treasure. But I know how much your 
economies have cost in the long run, and 
that if you had not been so woefully eco- 
nomical we could have the whole house fur- 
nished with finer but less expensive book- 
cases than you have now.” 


A Bird. 


When the Rev. Charles Wing, now in 
Brooklyn, was a young man he was called 
to a church in a small country village. 
Mrs. Wing kept no servant In those days, 
and so, when she found that the parsonage 
needed cleaning, just after their arrival, 
she asked Mr. Wing to find a woman to 
help her in the work. As he was walking 
along the main street of the village he met 
an old Irishwoman who secmed to be a 
likely subject, and he asked her if she 
cared to do the job. 

“1 do, Sor. Where's the house? "’ 

“ Right next door to the church,” 
swered. ‘‘ Ask for Mrs. Wing.” 

The old woman found the house, but her 
memory for names was not accurate. She 
came as near to it as she could when, Mrs. 
Wing having come to the door in answer to 
her ring, she asked: 

“Does Mrs. Fly live here? 


he an- 


“No,” answered the clergyman's wife. 
‘Mrs. Wing lives here.” 
“That's right,” said the old woman. 


‘‘Sure, I knew it was some kind of a bird.” 


A Cup of Tea. 


‘*Do be tellin’ me, Dearie, phwat this is,” 
said Mrs. O'Regan to the nurse from the 
settlement, who had dropped in to pay a 
visit. At the same time she held up a little 
tin can. 

“Oi got it from a man on the street—he 
gave it to me—said it was a sample.” 


“Oh that—why—it’s cereal coffee,” read 
the nurse. 
* Indade—coffee, is it? Well, thin, Ol) 


be afther making me a cup o° tay uv it.” 


Tree Where Old Memories Cluster. 


George P. Morris's pathetic appeal in his 
most famous poem, “O woodman, spare 
that tree,’ has recently found many fer- 
vent recitations as passers by have wit- 
ressed the trimming of the giant elm that 
has stood for so many years in front of 
the historic Van Beuren residence, ou 
Fourteenth Street, west of Fifth Avenue— 
one of the few old mansions and grounds 
still remaining in the city proper. 

“O woodman, spare that tree’ was fer- 
vently and audibly repeated by many who 
witnessed the reduction of the magnificent 
tree—long an ornament to the locality—te 
trunk and main timbs. 
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‘Football in the Navy Yard. 


© SEE a gam¢ of football of really stir- 
ring interest; one where the mass play 
does not make the struggle tedious, 


take a Flushing-Graham Avenue troiley car 


at the Brooklyn Bridge and get eff at the 


Brooklyn Navy Yard, in front of the Pa- 


rade Ground. - 

Almost any ‘afternoon ‘at 2 o'clock two' 
elevens of sturdy fellows may be seen fight- 
ing for glory and perhaps for: some’small 
side bet, to be paid outside of the navy 
yard walls, where a man in a white apron 
serves refreshments in liquid form. 

It does one good 'to watch the sturdy sons 
of Uncle Sam,,clean-skinned and bright- 
eyed, playing the greatest of games, where 
they can exereise the courage that is 
theirs. The sailors usually lose to the ma- 
rines; but they put up such a fight and 
@Eainst such odds that there is no shame, 
but rather glory, in the defeat. 

The marines, practically stationed on 
land—that ix, those who wre on the eleven 
—have practice all the time, while the 
Jackies would: find it difficult at sea and 
against all discipline to experiment at kick- 
ing goals over the Captain's bridge. They 
still have their “sen legs" on when they 
go into the game and are a good deal like 
ducks trying to race game chickens, But 
they keep the “ landlubbers "’ busy. 

Whenever a batUeship comes into’ the 
yard the ‘marines challenge the crew to a 
gume. They have won enough to be sup- 
plied with the regulation trousers and flam- 
ing carmine: sweaters. Their -opponents 
manage, samehow, to collect twelve pairs 
of padded breeches, but their jackets are to 
the eye of the football enthusiast weird. 

The crew of the Kearsarge accepted on 
Wednesday the chaNenge of the marines, 
and there was a pretty battle. The marines 
had it much their’own way in the first half, 
but the weight and grit of the salt-sea-air 
lads told later.’ They were within three 
yards of scoring ‘when the whistle blew and 
the gume was over, the score. 16 to 0 
against them. ~-They-have challenged for a 
return match antl are at practice every 
hour they can gét away from their duties. 

It is the policy of the officers to oncour- 
age the men in athletic ‘sports, and they 
do more than act as umpires and timekeep- 
ers, When'they are able to do so they get 
into the game themselves. The officers 
may always be recognized by their uni- 
forms. Why they adopted the colors of 
Princeton, Unless they were fascinated by 
the combination of the orange and the 
black, is not explained, but those are the 
colors. It is a fine sight when officers and 
men come together In the rush, and there 
is great rejotcing on the days when the men 
win. As a rule,;and for the sake of disci- 
pline, the officers’ take opposite sides, 
though they do not draw the line of dis- 
tinction ‘too fine. 

Jack tackles his superior in the service, 
but not always ‘superior on the gridiron, 
with clenched jaws and the light of battle 
in The man who has discarded 
gold lace for the canvas jacket is equally 
strenuous. There is the best feeling on the 
part of the vlayers, but the game is enliv- 
ened by the spirit of the men to prove 
themselves physically better than the offi- 
cers, 

* You're 
Ensign or 


his eyes. 


off side, Sir,” says Jack to the 
Ijeutenant. He never forgets 
the “ Sir,” no matter what the excitement 
and provocation. The officer, too, is care- 
ful to be courteous to his men. 

In the Brooklyn Navy Yard the contest 
usually ends + Kits a little before “ colors."’ 


Bookwalter Attacked by Kurds. 
66 


O the brigands who hold Miss Stone, 
the missionary, in bondage, want 
four times her weight in gold for 

a ransom’ ”.remarked John W. Bookwalter 

of Ohio to a Trmes reporter at the Holland 

Jlouse. 

“<it fortunate,” he added, ‘that she 
did not fall among the Kurds. They kill and 
rob every time. I had one experience with 
them, and I did not realize the great peril 
I had been in until the danger was past. 

‘f have been a globe trotter for years, 
but only on one occasion was I in danger. 
My escape was most fortunate. I had been 
about Mount Ararat while abroad recently, 
and the necessity unexpectedly arose for 
my reaching Estapha at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

‘Estapha ts a railroad station between 
Baku, on the Caspian Sea, and Batoum, 
on the Black Bea. Tiflis is about midway 
between those places, 

‘I engaged a guide and provided for a 
relay of horses at every tenth mile of the 
200) miles had to travel. Our journey 
was over the great highway, through 
scenery the like of which I never saw be- 
fore since. We started at 10 o'clock in 
the morning. and arrived at Estapha at 6 
o'clock the following morning, making the 
trip in twenty hours, 

“We had reached the summit of the 
Delijan Pass about 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Orloff, the guide, was sleeping sound- 
ly by my side while I admired the scenery 
by the light of the full moon. 

“Suddenly the ymstchick (the Russian 
driver) jumped up and savagely plied the 
whip to Ms horses, I could not understand 


the cause, and as the driver did not speak 
English I aroused Orloff and said: 
‘What is the matter?’ 
‘We were in the Kurd country. 
grabbed his pisto! and, glancing from 


is 


we 


or 


Orloft 
the 


cathe 


vehicle, turned as pale as a sheet. ‘Keep , 


. quiet and cool!’ he exclaimed. ‘The Kurds 
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are after us, and ff they get into this- car- 
riage we.are.as good as dead.’ ” 

“The driver was still standing and. lash- 
ing his. horses, ‘while the Kiirds, four in 
number, were running at top spéed, and 
they are very’ fleet" of ‘foot. They do ‘not 


carry’ firearms ‘as a Tule, but are armed’ 
with a kinchau, a two-éedged ‘dirk, almoat 


as long ‘as a ‘sword. 

‘Several times one or another of the 
Kurds had a hand on the side of the ¢ar- 
riage, intending to vault fnito it, but Orloff 
drove him off each time. Meanwhile the 
driver gave his horses no rest, and after 
going about two miles’ we winded the 
Kurds, who retired. 

“Then Orloff told me of our danger. It 

was the custom of the Kurds, he said, to 
waylay travelers of whose coming they 
had received an intimation, dispatch them 
with their dirks, rob the bodies, and disap- 
pear. The Kurds do not look for a ran- 
som. All they want is loot, and te secure 
it they first kill those possessing it. 
“ Orloff, the guide, was once captured in 
Bulgaria by brigands, who maimed him, 
and, finding he could. pay no ransom, re- 
leased him. 

“The week before we were attacked a 
party of Kurds waylaid a party of six 
Armenian merchants, killing all of them 
and fleeing to the mountains with their 
stores.” 


His Idea of Football. 


HE game of football played at Yale re- 
céntly between the old Yale stars and 
the present college team recalted an 

incident when Vance McCormick was Cap- 

tain. 

Some one had told Vance that a gtant 
Irishman had been seen hanging around 
the campus and to several of the boys who 
approached him he intimated that he want- 
ed to get an education, but had ‘no money. 
The big Celt was pointed out to Vance, 
who immediately saw one place on the line 
already filled if the Irishman could be in- 
duced to try for the entering examination. 
Several of the fellows took‘ the yiew-comer 
in hand, and the bar to his ucational 
ambitions being removed in some manner, 
McCormick induced him to go on the fieté 
and try for the team. 

The giant had never even seen a football, 
to say nothing of a game, before those first 
few days in New Haven, but he had 
watched the practice and formed his own 
conclusions as to how the game was ptayed. 
A spit was procured for him and he walked 
on the field during the practice one after- 
réoh. Going up to McCormick he said, 
spitting on his hands meanwhile: 

“Now, Vance, show me me man and let 
me at ‘im.” 


Seemed Dead Enough to Bury. 


night or two ago a desk Sergeant in 
one of the Williamsburg police sta- 
tions called up Brooklyn Police 
Headquarters on the telephone to report a 
case of sudden death. 

“When John Smith returned to his home 
at No. Sieen Blank Street,”’ he began, “ he 
found his wife, Mary, sitting in chair, 
cead."” 

The Sergeant paused. ‘“ Well?" said the 
operator, who was taking the report. 

“Dr. Jones was called in,’ resumed the 
Sergeant, ‘‘and pronounced the woman 
dead,.”’ 

Another pause. 

‘Well?’ again urged the operator. ‘ An 
ambulance surgeon who was summoned 
found that the woman was dead.”’ 

‘What then?’ encouraged the operator. 

“The Coroner's physician later examined 
the body and said that the woman had been 
dead for some time,’’ concluded the Ser- 
geant. 

“Well, this seems to be a dead sure 
thing,’ observed the operator, as he pro- 
ceeded to make a record of the case. 


English as She Is Spoke. 


N earnest young woman, who 
decided to devote a portion of her 
time to philanthropic work among 
the poor of the east side, telling an 
amusing story of her first experience in 
teaching a class of children from Orchard 
Street. 

‘It was at the first meeting of our sew- 
ing school,’’ she relates. “I had decided 
beforehand that I would make these two 
hours spent with the little ones every week 
a means ot teaching them other things be- 
sides how to make neat stitches. I had 
planned out a number of short historical 
stories to tell them while they worked-—one 
for each meeting, you know. But as soon 
as I heard those children talk [ altered my 
programme at once. Their grammar was 
simply dreadful, and 1 decided that refor- 
mation was needed in that direction more 
than in any other. So instead of telling the 
children stories [ determined on a series of 
conversations in which I could encourage 
them to talk to me. 

“Tt wasn't a difficult task. I was sur- 
prised at their evident interest in any sub- 
ject I started. They asked innumerable 
questions and seemed eager to find out all 
about everything. 

“As each slip in grammar was made, 
however, I stopped the conversation to ex- 
plain what the error was and how the sen- 


tence should have -been -worded.° At first it 
was slow work. Before the class was half 
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lately 


is 
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‘plished. 


ay 


over, however, the children: had grown in- 
terested. in this lessen also, Once wr twice 
they even. cerrected ‘each~ rather: I panes te 


“feel encouraged. 


“0 the end of the vebiiee i started to re- 
view for. their benefit all we had ;accom- 
‘While you: have beemwdearning ; 


and to that track he went forthwith, lead- 
ing Billy by a.stout rope. Mr. Billy was 
then tied firmly-between the rails, one horn 
connected to one side and the other to the 
apposite. Pat then waited the arrival of 
the next train, which was due in fifteen 
-aninutes..- 


how to make a neat hem,’ I said, ‘we have:|»The train.came, flying around the curye. 


been finding out about a’ great many other 
things .besides.. Ihave told you why,.the- 
trees:.turn :yellow and red -at this season 
of the year and why-all the little: birds: fly 
‘down South. 'And-you have told- me how 


“Marie Beretti- keeps: her little green paro- 


quete down in the cellar, now that it is too 
cold for them to tell fortunes on - the 
streets,. and -how..she trains them there, 
I'm sure L never knew -that before. And,’ 
—I paused to think what else we had ‘dis-' 
cussed,’ and instantly a dozen hands were 
raised for permission to prompt me. 

“* Well?’ I questioned, smiling at all 
generally. eo. * ’ ' 

“* You have 
good,’ 


been learning us to talk 
chorused my class as with one voice. 


The Wily Poac Poacher. 


NE of the latest wrinkles of. the 
poacher who goes after quail before 
the season opens consists in. taking 

the fore arm off his.gun and leaving it at 
home.,. This permits the barrel to come 
free from the stock whenever the gun ts 
“broken down.'’.. ‘The poacher: hides the 
two pieces under his coat until he is out of 
sight ef spectators, Then he puts the two 
pieces ‘together again, which is the work of 
only a-second or two, and is ready for 
Shooting. If a game warden or other sus- 
pictous person heaves in sight the gun is 
instantly apart and tucked away under 
the coat and the poacher is busily engaged 
in hunting ginseng. 


Shivering Marines to be Warmed. 


ARINES are an uncomplaining lot, 
M eccording, to the statements made by 
old naval officers at.the Brooklyn 
Navy 
Heretofore 


Yard, 

Bropklyn. 5 have .been neglected. The 
old ramshackle wooden. building was .in- 
hospitable and uncomfortable. The rooms 
in which the marines slept have been over- 
crowded, and for fifty years the various 
cetails of marines have never raised_a pro- 
test. 

One 
spread. 

“They are.going to. take the old stoves 
“ut of the barracks,"’ said a veteran of.the 
war with Spain. Through the entire navy 
yard the word was passed: The marines off 
duty shouted for joy. Veterans of two wars 
acted as if they had received a promotion 
stripe. During the entire day marines kept 
s'ipping fellow-marines on the’ shoulder 
and saying: “ The old stoves are to go." 

When Lieut. Jonathan Thorn was the 
Commander of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
in the early part of the last century, ‘he 
put in the marine barracks stoves which 
were then half a century behind the age, 
for the purpose of keeping the 
warm on nights when 
blew across Wallabout 
Steves were used for years, when others 
were put in which were but little better. 
They heve always been small box stoves 
of nearly the same pattern, one in each 
reom. When the weather was not too 
frigid the box stoves kept the marines com- 
fortably warm, but during the very low 
temperaiure recorded in the last two Win- 
ters it was no uncommon sight to see Uncle 
Sam's marines dressed in bearskin hats 
with bearskin coats huddled close up to the 
little stoves in the effort to catch a stray 
wave of heat. 

To add to their 
have bad to carry 


the marine barracks in. the 


yard 


day last week welcome news was 


marines 
the wintry blasts 
Bay. These’ old 


troubles, the marines 
coal for the stoves from 
the basement, frequently to the third floor 
of the barracks. Then, too, the marines 
aiso had to keep their rooms clean, and a 
few cinders scattered about the floor would 
bring a reprimand and a threat of the 
guardhouse from the inspection officer. 
And so the official news that the Navy 
Yard Department has at last decided to 
rut radiators and steam-heating apparatus 
in the barracks before Winter has brought 
juy to the hearts of the fighters. 


A Tale of a Goat. 


ATRICK O'FLAHERTY owned a billy- 
goat which, after the manner of its 
kind, occasionally departed from the 

straight and narrow path. Patrick also 
had a new red shirt, for which he had paid 
$2.50 legal currency. 

Now, Pat awoke on the morning of clec- 
tion day to a realizing sense of the fact 
that a holiday confronted him. He sought 
his new red shirt that he might fittingly 
eclebrate the occasion. The shirt, how- 
ever, was not where he had left it. 
‘* Nora,” he demanded of his 
where's that new shirt of mine?" 
* You haven't any new shirt,” she replied. 
‘But I have,” insisted Pat. “ I bought 
it yesterday and paid two dollar bills and a 
fifty-cent piece for it. Now, where is it? ’’ 

‘I know, but you haven't got it any 
more,’ Nora continued sadly; ‘‘the goat 
has swallowed it."’ 

Pat was furious and vowed that he would 
get even with. the goat, ‘ He'll never 
swallow a shirt of mine again," he re- 
marked, with a sinister look which boded 


no good for poor Billy. 
There is a railroad track near Pat's house 


wife, 


Pat looked the other way. He was of a 
humane. disposition, and did not want to 
Bee the. goat killed. .He turned toward 
-home,: merely glaneing around to assure 
himself that.the execution had. been. prop- 
-erly accomplished. Lo and behold! There 
stood. the goat, ensconced safely between 
the rails, and calmly gnawing at the ropes 
by which he was bound. 

Billy had coughed up that red shirt and 
flagged the train. 


A Pipe for Horace Greeley. 


ORACE GREELEY, who sits at ike 
junction of Sixth Avenue and Broade 
way, at, Thirty-third Street, bare- 

headed, smiling a cheerful, bronze smile at 
the passers-by day after day, wore an une 
usually paternal and benignant expression 
the other morning, ‘There was reason for 
it, for in the lap of the old abolitionist was 
perched a small street urchin wearing a 
purple and red striped sweater. There were 
other people’ besides ‘the sage in bronze 
who smiled and a little crowd stopped to 
watch the.boy, who looked half his natural 
size by the side of the big figure. 

It is sad’ to relate that the designs of the 
urchin were not at all filial, or it would not 
seem so, though much depends upon the 
point of view. In his hands he carried a 
cerncob pipe, and it was evident that he 
had a special project on hand, as he 
crawled up the knees of the figure, into 
the lap, and then up to the shoulders, Per- 
haps he thought the figure was of soft clay 
under that brown outside, He tried with 
all his might to place the old pipe between 
the metal lips, but did not succeed. He 
slid down into the lap again, to try the 
next best thing, and put the pipe into the 
closed hand. It was a desecration, cere 
tainly, but the crowd, watching .with inter- 
est, still smiled. There.was not a police- 
man in sight, for the small boy was taking 
time for his work. 

A “ cop" might have put in his appear- 
ance at any moment, however, and the 
urchins gathered at the foot of the monu- 
ment began to grow anxious, particularly 
one who wore a. purple and red striped 
Sweater, the mate to that worn by the boy 
with the corncob pipe. 

“Come down, Johnnie, 
cried. ‘‘ Cheese it, the cop'll git yer.”’ 

But Johnnie, exhilarated by the silent 
Sympathy of the crowd, was not to be 
defeated. He tried the old pipe between 
one: finger and then another of the. hand, 
and finally by great good luck found an 

{ opening, tucked the stem in and it staid. 
Ther he was ready to go, and in a hurry. 
Down he slid to the ground, the crowd of 
small boys vanished as if by magic, the 
boys of a larger growth with them, and 
Horace Greeley smiled with the old 


come down," he 


on 
ecorncob pipe in his left hand. 


On the Moving Stairs. 


ES; 
you 
them,”’ 

the moving stairs in a big department store. 
“So many of them do the same things. 


they are funny sometimes; but 
would get tired watching 


said the man at the foot of 


‘““Women are never satisfied to stand 
still and go up; they want to walk, too, 
and they nearly always manage to have a 
foot on a joint when the time comes for it 
| to bend. Lots of them sit down, and then 
find trouble getting up off the floor quick 
enough when it gets to the top. 

‘Ever try to come back? No; I never 
saw them them do that, though they often 
look as if they wanted to. They stick to it. 
It's funny the difference between men and 
women on this thing. The women don't 
seem to care whether everybody in the 
store knows it is the first time they ever 
were on one of them. They giggle and say 
things; but the men—they walk on bold as 
brass and try to leok unconscious, while 
they think everybody is watching them 

“The funniest thing I havejgseen was an 
old farmer who came here the other day. 
He stood beside me and watched for a 
while, laughing lake a boy. 

‘Well, now—ain’t that the durndest 
thing,’ he said, ‘the way that thar stair- 
way do clumb up? B'gosh, I'm goin’ my- 
self. You hang onto this parcel and um- 
breller fer me, young man.’ 

“He got on all right, until 
step, about a quarter of the 
put his boot on the edge of a step, and 
would have tumbled right down only he 
grabbed for the rail. He missed the moving 
rail and grabbed the permanent one outside. 
Then there he was, with his head pointing 
downward and the stairs slipping up and 
away from him. You should have heard 
him. 

‘Hi, hi, stop this durned thing—can't ye 
stop the goll-durn arrangement nohow?” 
Just about then he moved his hands on to 
the sliding rail by accident, and started to 
go up, still with his head pointing this way. 
He never got straightened up till he 
reached the top. He came down the main 
stairway and got his umbrella and parcel. 

“*Durned if I try any more o* them 
new-fangled ‘notions, not ef I stop in this 
hyar town till Thanksgivin’,’ he said.”’ 





to 


lie 


he tried 
way up. 
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HE COURTS of Li-Hung-Chang’s ram- 
bling Peking Yamen are resounding 
to-day with the shrieks and screams 

of professional white-robed mourners, hired 
to reinforce the lamentations of the women 
of his household. 

The stately form of the dead statesman is 
at last resting in the magnificent coffin 
which he carried with him in all his jour- 
neys fer years, even to Europe! He is 
sleeping on a bed of quicktime, the purpose 
of which is to destroy the huge frame and 
astute face of the great Chinese diploma- 
tist. He will lie in State in the audience 
halt, where he has received men of all na- 
tionalities—pilgrims from the far ends of 
the earth, 


The chants of the Buddhist: nuns aud 
priests, the twanging and banging of Chi- 
nese orehestras, the discharge of great 
bombs and strings of firecrackers will pro- 
tect the family from the intrusion of devils 
and form his lullaby. He cannot sleep in 
Peking soil, being a southerner; so, after 
many days of noisy ceremonial, he must 
wend his way through Peking’s streets on 
a huge red and gold lacquered bier (which 
will weigh heavily on the shoulders of sixty 
staggering coolies) to the railway station 
ané the train to Tien-Tsin, and these will 
be the only modern elements in Li-Hung- 
Chang’s long drawn out funeral solemni- 
ties. 


I was in Shanghai when Li arrived there 
to embark on his journey te Russia, where 
he represented the Chinese Government at 
the Czar's coronation. The American Con- 
sul General was giving a large ball. in 
honor of the American Admiral, newly ap- 
pointed in command of the Pacific Squad- 
ron. The Consul General invited Li and 
his suite to his ball, and in doing so divided 
society into two parties—those who were 
eager to see Li (mostly the fair sex) and 
those who had lived long in China and real- 
ized how cynicaily a Chinaman would view 
the waltzing of European ladies and their 
décolletée dresses. 
away from the ball and would not allow 
their wives to attend. 

While I was dressing for the ball my Chi- 
nese amah entertained me with talk about 
Li-Hung-Chang. 

“ TA-Hung-Chang come this side?"’ she 
said, as she laced my bodice. ‘“ Allo man 
talkee he wanchee take that largee man's 
place. [Become Emperor.| So fashion 
talkee! One small slave girl have put that 
in he head."’ 

She went on to tell me that in Li's Yamen 
there lived a little slave girl, whose only 
duty was to take the tea to the bedside of 
the great man, every morning, in a cup 
of priceless value. One day she tripped 
over a rug and broke Li's precious cup! 
She was on the point of throwing herself 
down ‘the well, for she feared her head 
would*be chopped off, when the old cook, 
who was’a very clever man, said to her, 
“You plece the cup together, and when 
you open Li's door to-morrow morning, 
scream and drop it, and tell Li you were 
frightened because you saw Li in his bed, 
transforméd into a dragon.” 

“Was the-slave girl killed?” I asked. 

** No! No! Missisee,"" answered the amah. 
“Suppose slave girl see Li all same one 
dragon, he think that belong plenty good 
chancee! [good luck.}] He no makee die 
that small girl, She belong he number 
five wife.” : 

The ball wag.at its gayest when I reached 
the “Astor House,”’ 
hotel, whose ballroom had been taken for 
the occasion by the Consul General. The 
room was brilliant.with decorations, flags, 
and the, uniforms of naval officers. 


In a few moments I was gayly chatting 
with dozens of friends, and filling my card 
with a most cosmopolitan mixture of 
names, for a variety of dances never pa- 
tronized in America—Kitchen Lancers, 
Highland Schottisches,: Washington ° Posts. 

In the midst of all this gayegge we ‘heard 
above “the din’of the orchestra the loud 


grunts and ejaculations by “wifey a rich | 


man's chair-coolles announce the arrival of 
their important master. A ur wert 
round the room of “Li-Li—-Li!” A talt 
figure in long -colorea. breeade ‘robes 
stood in the doorway. 


General advanced to welcome.“ LI,” who 
crossed thé reom, followed by about forty 
attendants, and was ‘installed in a ta: 

armchair prepared for him. His brother, 
also a Viceroy, seated himself on one sige, 
his son on the other, and a bevy’ of secre- 
taries and pipe-bearers ranged themselves 
behind ‘him. ; 
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Many persons staid 


Shanghae's largest: 







dancers. stopped | 
and all turned towdrd him as the Consul’ 
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| card our cloaks and hats, just as we would 
| if received by a European Prince.” 

“Very well,” I predicted. ‘“ You will 
be it. I can picture the scene. Li and ‘his 
attendants will be comfortably warm in 
fur-lined robes, with hats on, while you 
will be sitting there for an hour—a row of 
shivering martyrs to a rigid rule of cti- 
quette.”’ 

Li soon began to find his furs too warm 
in the heated ballroom, and a splendid 
sable-lined robe was removed by watchful 
attendants. He sat for a while in a richly 
embroidered satin gown, only to find him- 
self sti suffering with heat; so that, in its 
turn, was discarded, and under it appeared 
an exquisite pale green brocade with a 
gold border. I found these changes very 
interesting, for each robe was more splend- 
id than the other, so 1 broke all my engage- 
ments to dance, and steod at a distance 
watching the brilliant group, where there 
was a glistening of satins and brocades, a 
vriliancy of coloring, and gleaming of 
jewels, far surpassing any effect we Euro- 
pear ladies could make, accustomed as we 
were to be the birds of gay plumage in 
every assemblage. 

There they sat, looking like the brilliant 
rows of life-sized idois I had seen in tho 
great temples at Canton. 

I bowed low in my turn before Li, and 
longed te ask him why he had not worn his 
celebrated “ yellow jacket.” My talk with 
him was necessarily short that night, as 
there were so many to be presented. We 
asked all the ladies how old they were, and 
if they were married; if not, why not? One 
lady he asked to explain why her dress was 
cut low. She hesitated, blushed, and an- 
swered: 

“It ts cooler for dancing.”’ 

It seemed to me that the chief character- 
istic of Li-Hung-Chang’s face was an ex- 
pression of shrewdness, while a humorous 
twinkle often appeared in his quick eyes. 
I complained to his Eurepean interpreter of 
the embarrassing questions he asked the 
ladies. 

“You should post him as to what he 
should not say,” I insisted. 

The interpreter laughed heartily and said: 

“Li knows perfectly well what are the 
shoals to avoid in polite English society— 
he is saying these things to discomfort 
you.” A: 

I tired before Li did. As I left the Astor 
House on the arm of a young Englishman 
who was seeing me to my carriage, we met 
a staggering figure in the hall. My friend 
swiftly took him by the collar, exclaiming: 
“If you must make a fool of yourself get 
out into the street!" threw the wretched 
toper into outer darkness, where Li's re- 
| tainers set up a how! of derision at the 
i 











discomfiture of the “ foreign devil.’’ 
My . prediction came true. The Adniiral 
| ana his officers visited Li next day, and 
not long after the great Viceroy sailed 
away on his “ tour du monde,” unconscious 
that he had almost caused the United 
States to lose a dozen of its most valued 
naval officers—for all who had not: bron- 
chitis had pleurisy, The Admiral was at 
death's deor with pneumonia for weeks. 1 
often saw Li, on his return, at Peking, 
where he frequently appeared. at Lady 
MacDonald's balls, towering above most of 
the diplomats. He always continued to ask 
embarrassing questions, if he got the 
chance., The last time I saw him he was 
sitting on one of the ballroom divans gaz- 
“ing solemnly at the dancers, and I won- 
dered if he looked upon us as an amusing 
“ corps de ballet.” L. HOWARD. 





Don't Bet on Another’s Game. 


ANY years ago I learned that it 
was never safe to bet on another 
. man’s game,” remarked William A. 
Brady to several theatrical men. “I was 
riding ‘on a traim and struck up a conver- 
sation, with a @rummer. We discussed the 
speed of the train and differed on it. Final- 
iy he offered to bet that he could tell the 


time made between two mile posts nearer 


several bets were made, and each time he 
was within a second of the right time. 
Finally he told me that his’ pulée beat 80 
to the minute and that by counting the 
beats between posts he could tell almost 
exactly the time consumed fh travéling the 
mile. 
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than I could. The bet was made—in fact, . 


“The other day in the Hollazid House | 
café 1 would have lost a ‘bet had not the 


j ambulance gong is heard in the street; it 
| stops at the station door and a doctor 
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inches, and the knife, which he let fall con 
the floor beside his foot, was 11 laches. 
“ When all the measurements were made, 


after each had guessed, the Californian, it 
was found, had guessed within a quarter 
of an inch in each instance. 

“We ail knew at once that there was a 
trick somewhere, and insisted on knowing 
what it was. After pocketing the ;ot he 
laughed and said: 

“* Every man has about him means of 
measuring objects if he knew it, For In- 
stance, my foot measures 114% inches, and 
when I let the knife fall I saw it was half 
an inch less than my feot; my arm frem 
the tip of the middle finger to the elbow is 
18% inches, the exact width of the napkin; 
my first finger is 4 inches, and when I 
picked up the glass I saw it was just the 
length of my finger; from the tip of that 
finger to the second joint is 2 inches, and it 
just spanned ,the salt cellar. I can meas- 
sure 6 feet 2 inches on the wall, because 
my outstretched arms are exactly that 
long. Every one varies a little, but if you 
would once establish the Jength of yvur 
different members you could win money, 
and, at the same time, have lots of fun, 
for not one man in ten, as you have shown, 
can guess wih any degree of accuracy.’ 

“Every man in that crowd made the 
necessary measurements, and ever since 
has been making his friends pay for the 
drinks or suits of clothes., The only way 
to keep from being caught is to follow this 
rule, ‘Never bet when the other fellow 
makes the proposition.’ ”’ 





What Did They Take Him For. 


Hermann Blotz is a worthy German ics- 
taurant keeper net a hundred miles from 
the corner of Broad and Beaver Street». 
Through the twenty years of his residence 
in this country he has preserved his native 
ingenuousness almost in its pristine puriiy. 

One noon some few weeks ago a customer 
wae intent on his pork and kraut when 
Hermann insinuated himself into the cha:r 
beside him. The customer, a broker name 
Anderson, saw that there was something 
on Hermann's mind. 

“Well, Hermann, what is it?’’ he asked. 

*‘Misther Andherseon, vat iss a polar 
bear?”"’ 

** Well, Hermann,’ Anderson replied smil- 
ingly, “I'm not much of a naturalist, but | 
believe it's a big fur-cevered animal that 
they find up in the polar regions some- 
where.”’ 

“ Vell. thas iss vat I thought, Mr. Anid- 
herson, but vat do them polar bears do?" 

“JI don't know that they do anything 
much but sit afmnd on the ice all day.” 

“So! Vell, thank you, Mr. Andherson,” 
said Hermann, rising, the puzzled look on 
his broad features deepened. But Ander- 
son's curiosity was in its turn piqued, and 
as he paid his check at the desk he asked: 

“ But what about those polar bears, Her- 
mann?" 

* Misther Andherson, I'll be blessed if I 
know. Yesterday Conrad Miiller died, and 
this mornin’ they write me a letter, and tel! 
me he will be buried Friday, and ask mc if 
I won't be a polar bear. Maybe dey want 
me to sit on the ice all day.” 











Green Lamp Lights ‘and Shadows. 


HE three green lights cast uncertain 
shadows about the street doorway. 
In the office, just inside, the Sergeant 
is busily writing reports. 
*-_ es @ 

An automobile dashes up to the door and 
stops. A well-dressed young man steps out 
and walks up to the rafling. 

“Sergeant, have you heard anything of 
an overcoat, black, faced with sitk, that | 
reported as lost?”’ 

“No, we haven't found it-yet. Suppose 
you come back when some of the detectives 
are in and they will take up the case.”’ 

“All right. I am in a hirry to-night. 
I'l return another time,” He walks out 
and drives rapidly away. 

He is one of the phantoms of the station 
house and has been haunting it weekly for 
several years, always in search of the over- 
coat. His mind is slightly affected through 
the death of a sweetheart. When he last 
saw her he was wearing that overcoat. 
Later it was stolen from him. 

a ae | 

A dragging noise is heard. at the doorway 
and.an “‘ intox.”’ is brought In between two 
policemen. 

The Sergeant looks up from his writing. 


“What's your name?” he asks mechanic- | 


ally. 
“1 don't knew.” 
“T say! What's your name?” 


“ My name's my own name.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“I don't know,”’ 

* Lock him up!” 

No matter how drunk the man, he insists 
in concealing his identity. 

*7 6 

A polieeman brings In a man who had 
attempted to outrun an automgbile on 
“Madison Avenue. He tells the Sergeant it 
4s his specialty to outrun electric cars from 
Feanklin.o One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
‘Street ench morning. An ambulance call ts 
sent to the New Yerk Hospital. Soon the 


walks tn. ys : 
“Why do you run so much?” he asks. 
“Because I neod the exercise. I'll bet I 
can beat you running.’* 
*Muybo you cun, St Mee got a friend 
down the street you can't beat, Let's-go tu 
‘see him.” . aha. a ee 























} “Shut up, both of you! 
your name?" 


The two men give their names and ad- 
dresses, One is a canalboat Captain. 
* Now, what's all this about, anyway?” 


Now, what's 


“Well, I was standing at the corner of 
jy Pwenty-sixth Street and Sixth Avenue 
ccunting my money, when this fellow 
grabbed it and ran.” 

“TI didn’t, I didn’t! He's got it in his 
pocket; I know he has!” 

“ Search yourself.” 

“AU right, but it ain't any use. [Search 


ing.] Gosh darned if it ain't there! ” 
“I knew it, I knew it!" 
** Say, Sergeant, “I want him tocked -up 
anyway, because he run from me’ 
“Clear out, both of you!" 
The canalboat man did not know that, 
* though he had been robbed, the money had 
Jater been replaced in his pocket by the 
captured pickpocket. 





And the Band Played On. 


HARLES BELLAMY, a brother of 
& the late Edward Bellamy of “ Look- 
ing Backward” fame, and atsq pro- 
prietor of The Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News, in the way of recreation is fond of 
playing practical jokes on his friends. Here 
is one which he was responsible for, and of 
which Samuel Bowles, the editor ef The 
Springfield Republicans was the victim. 

The tatter had for several days kept up a 
strong editerial fire against the street 
musicians and their instruments of tert- 
ure, the hand organ, the hurdy-gurdy, and 
the squeaking violin. Mr. Bellamy consult-, 
ed with several of his friends and in one 
corner of the Nayasett Club the joke was 
hatched. A committee was appointed to 
journey to the Italian quarter of the eity 
and engage all the musicians and their in- 
struments. They were all imstructed to 
appear in frent of the office of The Repub- 
lican and to play conttnually tn spite of all 
objections which ‘should be made, and they 
were all well paid from the subseriptions 
which had been made up to earry out the 
joke. 

Early next morning half a dozen hurdy- 
gurdies, as many hand organs, and various 
other instruments were making things live- 
ly directly under the window ef Editor 
Bowles's sanctum. The noise was deafen- 
ing. The Italians soon discovered there 
was a joke under way, and they entered 
into the scheme with increased spirit. From 
the window of a building opposite the 
plotters viewed the effect, and from one 
part of the town to the other the news of 
the epen-air convention of the ‘ Modern 
Order of Mendicant Musicians,’ was neised. 
Soon the neighborhood adjacent to the 
Newrpuper office suggested eenditions on 
a cireus day. 

face after face appeared at the win- 
dows of the editorial offices—faces adorned 
with beards, made gray with the time spent 
in studying and writing about nature, 
New York politics, Wall Street finances, 
and anti-imperialism. There was much 
gesticulating of arms to drive away ‘the 
source of the agony. But each musician 
only stopped long enough to change a tune 
when he discovered that one of the others 
was playing the same one. All day long 
until dark the grind continued. But long 
before this time the editorial sanctums 
were empty except for the office boys, 
who enjoyed the music and their unexpect- 
ed ‘holiday. 

The jokers and their aids carried the 
day, and the town is still whistling the 
latest popular melodie 


Senator White’s New Sport. 

Senator Horacé White of Syracuse is a 
sportsman of high rank. He has hunted 
and fished through the Adirondacks for 
twenty years, and he is not yet forty. Of 
late years he has aspired for larger game 
and rougher life than can be found in the 
Adirondack woods, and pursues the meose 
in the wilds of Canada. 

The Senator has become an expert woods- 
man, and is familiar with the habits of 
wild animals. This Autumn he went to the 
Adirondacks with a camera, fer he is 
skilled in the photographer's art, and while 
there left his rifte in camp and with this | 
harmless instrument sought the runways 
for snap shots at deer. He had the good 
fortune to secure several negatives, which 
were hardly perfect because of the difftf- 
culty in getting the proper light. ‘To shoot 
an Adirondack deer he thinks is tame sport 
under existing conditions, while the novelty 
of photographing them in the -weeds is en- 
tirely satisfactory. ; 







Roast Beef, Rare, If You Please ! 


“Times have changed,” said the restau- 
rateur, “‘and the tastes of people with it, 
This is the day of a roast beef taste in wo- 
men. Fact, I assure you! 

“ Now, it has long been the rule with the 
man, in doubt as to what he should order 
from the bill of fare, to compromise on a. 
little prime beef—rare, If you please. But 
the women ordinarily went in for the pat- - 
.ties, the souffies, and anything else, fixed 
and fancy, no matter how indigestible. At 
present, however, about every other wo- 
mat who comes in at tuncttéon times wants 
roast beef. And She puts up a how! If it's 
not red and juicy. : 

“J don't know what to attribute the 
change in taste to, unless it’s the fact that 
the fashion for athletics and hghprees a: 
indulgence in out-door pastimes de 
oping a hardier goss Sear seein ON BG e 
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| Missionary _ 


PRE has just been | cémpleted a& 
#trange memorial which will recall 
to posterity a remarkavie chapter 
of religious history in this. country. It is 
testimonial of -the Universalist Church 
‘and ‘a tributesto the memory of Thomas 


- . Potter, the Prophet of the Jersey wilder- 


“ness, and Thomas Murray, the Sailor 
Apostle, who was called to his life work 
down in Ocean County, just beyond Toms 
River. The memorial is as singular in its 

» construction as is the story that it -com- 
Memorates strange and interesting. 

The memorial, which has just been fin- 
fished, is now in a marble yard in- Hights- 
town, Mercer County. It is a three-ton 
boulder brought from Rocky Hill. Cut on 
a sunken panel is the inscription: 

Near this spot first met Thomas Pot- 
ter, the prophet, and John Murray, the 
apostle of Universalism. The following 
Sunday, September 30, 1770, Murray first 
preached in America. ‘The wilderness and 
the solitary places were glad for them.’ ”’ 

This stone, later on, will be taken to 
Good Luck, Ocean County, and placed on a 
base in front of the Potter Memorial 
Chyrch. tt is the offering of the Sunday 
school children connected with all’the Uni- 
versalist churches in America. It ts to be 
dedicated. next August when the Univor- 
salists have their camp meeting in Murray 
Grove, which is near the oid Potter Church. 
The ‘event will probably bring together the 
largést assemblage of Universalists ever 
seen in this country. 


The stone was cut In Hightstown because 
the Rev. E. G. Mason, the pastor of thé 
Universalist Church at that place, Is the 
Chairman of the committee, and he had the 
work done where he could supervise it. 
The inscription of this stone only hints at 
the story, which is a modern repetition of 
St. John in the Wilderness. The facts that 
are avallable are principally autobiog- 
raphical, the statement of Thomas Potter 
himself. He was a type of Jerseyman of 
the kind very scarce in his day and gen- 
eration. 

He was born early in 
century in the thickest 
nnd received no education. In his boyhood 
days he was a coast sailor, making fre- 
quent trips to New York. When he went 
to claim his bride he was captured and 
carried on a man-of-war, from which he 
escaped, almost naked, He made his way 
to New York and found that his bride that 
was.to be had been married. 


When his mind became tranquil he mar- 
vied her sister and went back into the Jer- 
pines to lead a quiet life, consistent 
with his temperament. He constructed a 
sawmill, cleared land for farm use, ac- 
quired a thousand or more acres, had sev- 
eral’ boats for coast service and pros- 
pered. He could neither read nor write, 
and he was particularly glad to shelter 
all the cireutt missionaries because of 
their knowledge and the information they 
brought him from the outside wor!d. There 
was then considerable missionary work 
being done through the pines. He not only 
gave them shelter, but also allowed them 
to use his large living room for the purpose 
of holding services. He deeply appreciated 
his prosperity, and he became of a religious 
turn of mind, but the conflicting dogmas 
of the various traveling ministers that he 
had sheltered greatly confused him. 


Mrs, Poiter grew weary of the. continuous 
meetings because of the wear and tear on 
the good order of her home, and the hos- 
pitality that had to be extended to those 
who attended, for many came _ twenty 
miles. Potter decided to build a church. 
Tt was a substantial building of very plain 
and a Quakerlike interior. The 
pew he reserved for himself and 
(amily. He refused any assistance from 
his neighbors, and on that account some 
of them ridiculed his eccentricities. All be- 
gan to ask the question: 

‘Who will be your preacher?" 

“Cod will send me a preacher,” 
curt reply, ‘and of a very different stamp 
from’ those who have preached in my house. 
The preachers we have had are perpetually 
contradicting themselves, but God, who put 
.it into my head to build this house, will 
send one who shall deliver unto me His own 
truth.”” 

When the house of worship was finished 
the Baptists made application for the use 
of it, and they were confronted with the 
reply that if they could prove that God was 
n Baptist they could have It. The Presby- 
the Quakers, und the Methodists, 
who elso sought to get the exclusive 
of the building, were giver: the same reply. 

All denominations were allowed to use: it. 

‘! firmly believe that all mankind are 
equally dear to Almighty God; they shall 
all be equally welcome to: preach in the 
house [ have built,” was Potter's explana. 
tion. 

He did 
short time, but 
@isiike to iim, 
The neighbors 


the seventeenth 
of Jersey pines, 


sey 


«xterior 
biggest 


was his 


terians, 
use 


permancnt minister for a 
svon Patter 1wok a cordiai 
and he did not ‘turry long. 
again began their taunting. 


secure a 


“Where is your perfeel minister ef whem 
you spoke?” they * fle will come by 
and by. Efe will soon be here,” 
say. 


asked, 


cotues What m3y be culled the sec- 
of the story. Jolin Murray was 
in England. but for a live- 


AP ewe 
Powe 
oad cheater 
@ lay prencher 


Mhoorl Teo benstue a ey 


he would | 
! doffing 


allor, coming to Amer-. ; 
jeu on the brig Hard in Mand on July 21, 


1770. When off the Cranberry Inlet, now 
closed, which was. nearly opposite Toms 
River, the brig encountered a heavy fog 
and went ashore. She did not break, and 
the crew remained in waiting for the tide 
to float her off. The ‘provisions became 
low, and a boat load of the crew, Murray 
among them, came ashore to look up some 
provencer. 

They found the country sparsely settled; 
and they had bad luck getting.-provision. 
They took shelter for the nighf-in 2 small 
tavern, the larder of which was well run 
down. . Murray left. the “sailors and went 
prospecting. He was either heartsick or 
homesick, for his musing in that walk ran 
like this: 

“T was as much alone as it could be 
wished for. My heart exclaimed, ‘Oh, that 
I had in this wilderness thé lodging of a 
poor wayfaring man, some cave, some place 
where t might finish my days in calm re- 
pose,’ 

Passing a loghoude he saw a girl elean- 
ing fish. He offered to buy some for the 
famished sailors, but she had none io sell, 
and told him he mtght have better luck at 
the next house. 

He proceeded a mile and met a tall gruff 
man. He offered to buy some fish. The 
man would not sell, but commanded him to 
help hnimself. He told the story of the 
hungry group waiting at the tavern for his 
return, The listener was Potter, who be- 
came interested in the man at onee, and 
requested him to return and’ spend the 
night. When Murray did so he was greet- 
ed with the words: ‘*‘ My friend, 
you have come, for I have been expecting 
you for some time.” 

“ Expecting me. What do you mean?” 

Thomas Potter related his life’s history 
and told of his deep religious convictions 
and his faith that there would be sent to 
him a man to fill his vacant pulpit and to 
preach to the satisfaction of his own heart. 
le said that he had a presentiment when 
he saw the Hand in Hand on the shoals 
eutside of the inlet that his preacher hac 
come and that God had stepped the boat 
just where it was, so that the preacher 
could come direct to him, and then he de- 
clared that there would be neither flood nor 
wind until Murray had delivered the words 
of peace to the people of the pines. 

“T knew,’ said Potter, “ when you came 
for the fish that you were the man. I 
said to myself, ‘ Potter, this is your man.’ 
You have preached, I know you have.” 

“Yes,” faltered Murray, ‘‘ but I never 
intend to preach again. My obligation is 
tc my ship, and the moment the wind 
changes I must depart.’ 

Potter looked him 


j The church was rebuilt in 1841. 


straight in the eye. 


‘made 
kfavt said: 
‘and my neighbors of the good 


‘more 86 when Potter at ttie 
things which 


“Will you ‘speak to me |. 


belong to our peace. We garter: a large’ 


congregation. When my father settled hera 


he’ went twenty. miles for a bushel. of- 


corn, but now, within shat distance, we 
have at least 700 peo; 2s : 
The wind dig,not chang and the Hand 
in Hand did not move, On Saturday. Mur- 
ray consented to preacn. Yotter sent his 
men on horseback and pressed his near 
neighbors into service to spread the news 
throughout the wilderness that the “ true 
preacher had come with a message.” 


There was a large outpouring. Potter 
was overjoyed. He declared before the 
service began *“ this is the happiest day 
of my life. ‘There, neighbors, there is the 

! minister God. has scent me.” 

There is no record of that sermon, but it 
has been chronicled that Potter fell on 
Murray’s neck and wept, and the neigh- 
bora pressed around and bade ‘him come 
again. He did promise, and as soon as he 

| was released from his ship he began mis- 

|. slonary work through the United States, 
but his favorite territory was the New 
Jersey pines, for Potter offered him an 
asylum in his home, and Good Luck became 
the accepted residence of the first Unt- 
versalist Missionary. 


While Murray was on a tour Potter died, 


and the missionary knew nothing of it until 


he came to Good Luck to rest. The evlogy 
that’ he delivered on his friend was a mas- 
terpiece of pulpit oratory. Potter left Mur- 


ray the church, but it was to contique to 


be free to all, The Potter house and lot 
acquired by the Methodists in 1809. 
The last 
It passed 


was 


union services were held in 1874. 


! into the control of the Methodist Church, 
Tam glad | 


but not to the satisfaction of the followers 
of: John Murray. The Universalists mani- 
fested little or no desire to dispute the 
claim, 

The tomb of Thomas Potter is marked 
as follows: 


In Memory 


of 
THOMAS POTTER, 
Friend and Patron 


of 
JOHN MURRAY, 
An Early Advocate 


of 
UNIVERSALISM 1N AMERICA. 
Haye We Not All One Father? j 
"Earec ted May 15, 1933. | 


——— Sag RRSEE TR woe 
The oidhe for the dedication of this 
memorial tablet were discussed during the 
last few days at the fifty-seventh annual 
session of the New Jersey Universalists’ 
Convention, which has been in session at 
Ifammonton. Many thousands will gather 
in the Murray Grove, which adjoins the 
site of the Memorial Church. Much that 
is'not known of the life of John Murray 
will then be presented to the religious 
world by his followers. 





Jack —the Careless, trresponsible and Naughty. 


66 


OW let's begin at the beginning. 
The assistant counsel at the sea- 
men’s branch of the Legal Aid 

Society checked an applicant in the midst 

of a-burst of voluble dialect. 

“ Well, 
Chuesday—" 

‘Did you sign on?” 
torney. 

** No, 
day.” 

“Who hired you? 

‘The chief hing ineer. 
stokers six pun’ a month, 
day, your money.” 

“Go on.” 

* Well, S'‘r, 
to arfter dinner at 1 o'clock an’ 
larst night—that was three days. I foun’ 
she was goin’ to sea with a bleedin’ dygo 
croo—I was the honly Englishman forrard— 
an’ this mornin’ [ says to the chief I won't 
sign on with no croo o' bloomin' dygos; 
gimme my money. ‘E wouldn't py me but 
ten and sixpence—two an’ a ‘arf dollars in 
American money-an’ I wouldn't tyke it. I 
told ‘im: ‘ You py me f'r the three d'ys I 
worked, or I'll libel your bleedin’ 
Now, S'r, I want you to make ‘im py 
wot he owes me.”’ 

“But you only 
days.” 

‘“{ did not. T worked three. 
dy I worked counts a dy.” 

‘Not in this country. If you didn't turn 
to until after dinner, you're only entitled to 
pay for the time you worked after dinner. 
You'd better go back and take what he 
offers you or you'll lose it all.”’ 

“But ‘e might not give it to me now,” 
said the saflor, somewhat crestfallen at this 
explosion of his case. ‘Carn’t you give 
me a letter?” b 

“* Give ’im a letter, can’t do no better,’ 
quoted the attorney, and calling in the 

nogrupher, dictated a letter reading 
something iike this: ‘‘ Chief Engineer, SS. 

Tiddlyiddilcy: Please pay bearer the money 

due him.”” The letter was typed and given 

to Jack, who departed in much haste to 
claim his money. 

Enter the next case, American sailor, 
apparently about forty, six feet tall, 
nosed and mildly tipsy. 


interrupted the at- 


S'r, we wosn't to sign on till to- 


"SS said they'd pay 
That's a dollar a 


that was Chuesday. I turned 
worked till 


vessel.’ 
me 
half 


worked two and a 


That ‘arf 


age 
red- 


"I you please, Sir,” says this character, 
a small, greasy cap and disposing 
of it by rolling it into a ball in his left 
hand, “I've lost my ship. She left port 
yesterday while I was ashore, an’ went up 
to Elizabethport. T ain't got no money, an’ 
if you c’d spare me the price of a ticket.” 


S'r, [ went aboord this steamer on j 


' 
object lesson for any one who believes that 


“Tlow came you to be left?”’ 

“I was ashore to see mother, Sir," 
the 
an 


says 
tall specimen, vainly trying to assume 
air of innocence and virtue. 

“Cut that out. You were drunk.” 

I may have had a drop or so, Sir.” 
Where did you go on Your spree?."’ 

“ Along South Street, Sir.’ 

“What's the name of that ship again?” 
The attorney consulted the ship news col- 
umn of a morning paper as the sailor an- 
swered. ‘Elizabethport, you say. All 
right." The attorney dipped into a desk 
drawer and produced a bundle of tickets. 
“Here are three tickets. This will 
take the ferry to Staten Island, 
and these two on the trolley to Elizabeth- 
port."’ 

The 
the 


one 
you over 


Sailor hesitated. 
price 


Cd you give me 
of a meal, please,"’ he wheedled. 
‘I'm orful hungry."’ 

‘Here's 3 
and rolls at the St. 
around the corner. 
lose your ship again." 


“That 


cents, That'll 
Andrew's coffee 


Hurry up 


get you coffee 
stand 
or you'll 


is a a 
commented the 
sbambied out. 


common here, 


sallor 


occurrence 

attorney, as the 
‘We keep a supply of tick- 
ets on hand for the left behinds. You see, 
we dispense other kinds of aid besides legal 
aid.” 

All the rest of the afternoon clients strag- 
gled in. Thay would have served as an 
the sea is a life of case. 
cants for 


Few of the appli- 
counsel could have been distin- 
guished from tramps, so far 
went. There were Americans, 
blonde-haired Swedes and Norwegians, and 
a little group of native Filipino sailors in 
tow of a Japanese boarding house keeper. 
Their cases were varied. 


as clothes 
Englishmen, 


One man had shipped as coal trimmer on 
a liner for a voyage to Southampton and 
return, When the crew was mustered at 
Southampton before commencing the re- 
turn trip this man was at work below, and, 
being missed, through a misunderstanding, 
he was logged as a deserter and another 
man was shipped in his place and carried 
to sea. The company had paid the substi- 
tute for the veyage and refused to pay the 
other man, but under the urging of the Le- 
gal Aid Society they were being made to 
see their error. Another man just off an 
American deep-water ship came in with a 
tale of how the second mate had hit him 
over the head with 4 belaying pin. 

“The mate has been in to see us,” the at- 
torney said when the man had given his 


, makers cut their teeth—order 


| 


“ages, recelyed hig ten dollars, and departed 


in the beat or humors - 

“Few cases of assault on the high seas 
‘ever come to trial,’ remarked the attorney. 
“ Usually they are settled out of court. 
The offending officer is glad to escape the 
chance of civil and criminal procedure and 
the sailor prefers dollars in hand to a con- 
vietion and judgment In the bush, with the 
attendant chance of being”held in jail as a 
Federal witness. The authorities make ex- 
amples of the more flagrant cases, how- 
ever, and it has come to pass that an offi- 
cer on an American merchant ship will 
think twice before striking a man. The 
day of the bucko mate is passing. English 
officers stand so in awe of the law that 
they will sooner put a sailor in irons than 
hit him, and the time is coming when it 
will be so in our vessels. 

‘In all such cases it is necessary to place 
the witnesses under heavy bond and to jail 
those who cannot give bond, for it is sel- 
dom that a ten-dollar note and a ship to 
sail away in will not induce the sailor wit- 
nesses for the prosecution or even the com- 
plaining witness himself to skip away and 
leave the District Attorney in the lurch. 
In this business one does not get a very 
high opinion of the average sailor. While 
not dishonest as a rule, Jack will lose no 
opportunity to get ahead of owners or offi- 
cers, and we have to sift pretty thoroughly 
every tale we hear. Take the case of that 
Englishman who was in here. He had left 
his engineer in the Jurch by refusing to sign 
on at the last minute. He knew he had done 
only two and one-half days’ actual work, 
and yet he was ready to hold up the ship 
to get pay for that half day he did not 
work. There Is a class of legal sharks who 
rely upon this trait of Jack's for a living. 
They take cases from sai’ors which are ab- 
solutely without foundation, and the ship's 
people, rather than stand the trouble of lit- 
igation, settle for a few dollars, even though 
they know that they are being blackmailed. 
Of course, these fellows charge their cli- 
ents a good deal more than pur fees, which 
ire a ten-cent retainer—when the client has 
ten cents—and 10 per cent. on all collections 
over $10, and sometimes they keep all they 
collect. 

“See those fellows going by?’ pointing 
to two men whose caps and clothes marked 
them sailors, tagging along behind a board- 
ing house runner like two children out with 
a nurse. ‘“ They'll follow him down that 
way aboard ship, hold their bags till he 
says put them down, and stand there help- 
less till he tes them what to do next. 
Most of those who come in here act in the 


same way. They hang on one’s words as 


, if they were Gospel and jump every. time 


one speaks to them. Jack is a careless, ir- 
responsible, naughty, and oftentimes un- 
truthful child. 

“Tne men who follow the sea in: deep- 
water ships are a better class of fellows 
than the steamboat sailors. With so long 
a time between drinks as must ensue on 
nine, and twelve month voyages they 
cannot become very dissipated, and the 
amount of real sailorizing they do gives 
them a deal of self-respect. They do a lot 
of thinking during the long watches at 
night, and it is surprising to find how much 
poetry there is in some very commonplace- 
looking chaps. The short voyages and long 
debauches of the men from the steamers 
are demoralizing and few of the men who 
stick to these vessels are much better than 
hoboes. In fact, one often sees fellows 
among them who do their stunt on the road 
when life. at sea becomes wearisome.” 


Calling By Proxy. 


HE 


six, 


66 fashion and c¢tiquette writers 
fs in some of the English journals 
are making a big ado over the 
maiter of calling by proxy,’ said the wo- 
man who prides herself on doing things in 
right way, “but there is really no 
for all the fuss and feathers. The 
idea is by no means new. It was tried in 
this town a long while ago. The custom 
never grew into great popularity, it is true, 
but it was introduced, and by women who 
supposed to know what is what. 
shock the in- 
had never 


the 
caus: 


are 
“I well remember what a 
gave.gme at first. [| 
heard the practice until a woman—an 
Englishwoman, too, by the way—who had 
me on her calling list sent a representa- 
tive around one day toUpay her respects. 
The occasion was of more than usual im- 
portance, for I was entertaining friends 
from the West then, and the calls were in- 
tended more for them than for me. Imag- 
ine, then my surprise to receive a woman 
whom I had never seen before and whose 
name was totally unknown to me. The 
Englishwoman's card was presented along 
with hers, and she hastened to explain 
the secret of her, presence. ‘The Britisher, 
it seemed, was not well enough to come, 
and, being unwilling to pass my after- 
noon altogether, she had delegated a proxy 
to call in her stead. She must have found 
the makeshift satisfactory, for I subse- 
queutly met the same agent at several 
houses on the same errand. The proxy 
was a very agreeable woman, and I must 
say that, aside from the novelty of the 
plan, ro one seemed to regret the sub- 
stitution. Finally several other women 
whose social duties pressed too heavily on 
their hands adopted the scheme of hiring 
a proxy, and it is still in vogue to a lim- 
ited extent, although I doubt if there is 
any denger of the custom ever becoming 
general here, as the English writers seem 
to fear will be the case on the other side.’ 
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PROGRESS IN THE ARTS AND SCIENC 


Fire Risks of Electricity. 


RECENT report of the Electrical Bu- 
reau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters contains a number of 

curious and interesting instances of fires 
resulting from misdirected electrical cur- 
rents, which should convince those who use 
electricity that it requires careful watch- 
ing to restrict its incendiary tendencies. 

A breakdown in a 250-volt underground 
cable run in a papier maché conduit melted 
the conduit, the molten material running 
down on to an adjacent gas main, and 
forming in the shape of a funnel, Electro- 
lysis took place, burning a hole in the gas 
main, and allowing the escaping gas to 
follow the conduit into a vault underneath 
the sidewalk. An explosion followed, wreck- 
ing the vault and the sidewalk above, but 
the available evidence does not show 
whether the explosion resulted from an 
electric spark or from a candle in the hands 
of a workman in the basement. 

Two electric flatirons left in circuit be- 
came overheated and set fire to tables, 
boxes, and piece goods of a tailoring estab- 
lishment located in the basement of a build- 
ing. The fire-proof construction of the 
building alone prevented what might have 
been a serious loss, 

A breakdown in a transformer damaged 
by lightning permitted the primary current 
at 2,200 volts to enter a number of build- 
ings connected with the secondary. In one 
building the ceiling of a show window was 
of iron, and no insulating points had been 
provided at the ceiling outlets, The high- 
tension current passed to earth at this 
point, forming an are which ignited the 
contents of the show window. In another 
building an are occurred at the ceiling due 
to a defective insulating joint, destroying 
the canopy and the joint, and setting fire 
to the contents of a show window. 

Sparks due to the quick reversal of a 
motor used for operating an elevator set 
fire to sawdust which had been placed un- 
der the armature bearing to soak up the 
oil. 

A short circuit in an underground sery- 
ice generated a gas from the insulating 
compound used in the tube, which found 
its way into the basement of a building, in 
about twelve different places, through 
cracks in a granite wall. Gas was found 
burning in all of these places, and this 
caused three slight explosions. 

Reports of damage by lightning were 
found to be caused by the entrance of 
lightning over lighting or signal wires 
which had not been provided with reliable 
protective devices, and one was directly 
traceable to a poor installation of lightning 
rods. 7 ‘ 

Five fires reported were due to poor wir- 
ing performed by irresponsible and ignorant 
workmen, 


Coal Gas in New York. 


A correspondent calls attention to an error 
of statement in the article published last 
week on the water-gas controversy in Bos- 
ton and states that the Consolidated Gas 
Company of this city is now making coal 
gas at two of its plants—at Fourteenth and 
Forty-second Streets respectively. This ad- 
mixture, which goes into nearly all. the 
holders as occasion serves, slightly reduces 
the percentage of carbon monoxide in the 
New York gas supply. Not long since all 
the gas supplied to New York was carbu- 
retted water gas, and the extent of the 
dilution with coal gas probably doe# not 
materially change the chemical composition 
of the general gas supply of New York to 
any beneficial extent. A leak is no more 
safely negligible now than it was before 
the making of coal gas was in part re- 
sumed, 


Workshops in Public Schools. 


HE busiest places in our city schools are 
the so-called workshops, often spoken 
of by visitors as carpenter shops. 

It is, by the way, as inconsistent to call 
these workshops carpenter shops as it 
would be to call a schoolship a man-of-war, 
a chemical laboratory a drug shop, or a 
library a book store. 

Tasks are assigned to the boys which, 
while they conform to their capacity for 
constructive work, call into full action their 
reasoning powers, place strong restraint 
upon their natural tendency to avdid sys- 
tem and order, and instill into their minds 
a worthy respect for labor as well as an 
abiding reverence for skill. 

The models made by the boys range from 
the simplest thing—a pointed piece of wood, 
used as a flower stick, to a towel roller, 
with its dovetail joints and carved back. 

The interest manifested in even these 
models fs intense, but the most important 
part of the course of work, the part that is 
also most popuiar, is that in which the 
boys are allowed to construct models of 
their own planning. This part of the work 
logically follows the completion of a series 
of models devised by the corps of instruct- 
ors and their supervisor to acquaint the 
boys with the use’of tools and with an or- 
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the tipeat, the bowgun, and the toy derrick. 

The boy with talent bordering on genius 
is never wanting. In an exhibition recent- 
ly held an original device was observed by 
means of which the boy owner could ascer- 
tain the time of night or perhaps the late- 
ness of the morning hour without leaving 
a warm and cozy bed. The device consist- 
ed of a series of dry batteries, an electric 
light bulb manipulated by a switch, and a 
watch hung so as to have its dial illuminat- 
ed at the touch of a button. 

Those who know the life histories of our 
great geniuses say that the fame of these 
men rests upon beginnings in life filled 
with opportunities much less promising 
than are those of the boys of our public 
schools of to-day. It does not seem improb- 
able that from present day public school 
workshops will come the stimulus for prog- 
ress in our arts and sciences that will 
eclipse that of the last quarter century as 
that eclipsed the progress of the quarter 
century preceding. 


Influence of Music, Upon Animals. 


HE pleasing legend of Orpheus and the 
wild beasts has lately been put to the 
proof in Europe in a series of tests to 

determine whether music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast. Not long since 
a concert was given at the poultry show 
at Posen. The fowls listened intently, and 
the only one which did not seem pleased 
was an old turkey cock, which gave every 
evidence of noisy disapproval, reminding 
the observers of certain musical critics. 
Herr Baler, the violinist, then made a se- 
ries of experiments in the German Zoolog- 
ical Gardens with interesting results. 

A puma was found to be peculiarly sus- 
ecptible. As soon as the playing began 
he stretched himself and listened intently, 
giving every evidence of sensuous pleasure. 
This continued as long as the music was 
soft and low, bul when the movement and 
tempo changed and the playing became 
loud and rapid he sprang to his feet, lashed 
his tail, and gave every evidence of high 
nervous excitement, as if he were a French- 
man listening to the ‘‘ Marseillaise."’ Leop- 
ards showed complete indifference—as much 
so as fashionable people at the opera, The 
lions were nervous and apprehensive, but 
when the player passed on they lay down 
and went to sleep. The tion cubs seemed to 
show a disposition to dance when the mu- 
sic was animated, but the older members 
of the family were evidently better pleased 
with allegro measures. Hyenas were badly 
frightened. This is not surprising, as the 
hyena is not aesthetic. The monkeys 
showed much curiosity, but only one of 
them displayed evidence of great pleasure. 
If opportunity had been offered he would 
have given up other business to attend the 
cancerts regularly, and, perhaps, would 
have been glad to try his own hand at the 
bow. Prairie wolves at first manifested 
great curiosity, but, having satisfied them- 
selves as“to where the sounds came from, 
they arranged themselves in a semicircle 
and listened atientively. When the music 
stopped they pawed the player and seemed 
to. solicit the favor of an encore. 

The tests are to be continued, with a 
view to determining if musical perception 
is a trait in all animals if they get the kind 
of music which suits them, or only a nery- 

] ous manifestation in recognition of the 
unusual and incomprehensible. 


Sun Spots and Famine. 


The hypothesis of Sir Norman Lockyer 
relative to the relation between sun spots 
_and variations in the earth's productive- 
ness, resulting in plenty or famine, pros- 
perity or panic, will find contradiction or 
confirmation in the results of the ethno- 
graphic survey of.India, At the suggestion 
of the Royal Society Lord Curzon's Gov- 
ernment has undertaken a magnetic sur- 
vey. Sir Norman's idea is that the pertur- 
bations of the magnetic needle and sun 
spots are intimately connected and that 
magnetic currents have a direct relation 
to Indian droughts and consequently to 
famines. A number of new magnetic sta- 
tions are now being erected and from the 
thoroughness with which preparations for 
the work are being undertaken valuable 
results will be obtained, both ethnographic 
and magnetic, even if they do not confirm 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s hypothesis, 


Water Purified by Freezing. 
HETHER water in treezing throws 
out the impurities held in solution 
: is a question that has been much 
discussed. Ata recent meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Astociation of Boards of Health 
the subject of discussion was the ice sup- 
plies of cities and towns from a hygienic 
point of view. Dr. H. W, Clark, a chemist 
in) the employ of the Massachusetts State 
of Health, read a paper which sum- 
marizes fully the results of an investigation 
made by the State Board thirteen years ago 
request of the Legislature, and an- 
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to purify itself during the period of crys- 
tallization water will push the bacteria 
down into the unfrozen liquid, but if the 
pond is so shallow that all the water freezes 
into a solid mass it is évident that all the 
bacteria is contained in the ice, more nu- 
merous at the bettom than at the top. 
Hence the board feels that ice should be 
cut only on deep water, the deeper the bet- 
ter, inasmuch as the depth furnishes a re- 
treat for the bacteria. 

iMlustrative of this 
tioned that pert of the experiment when 
polluted water was frozen in a pail. In 
the rapid transformation of that water into 
ice the bacteria did not have time to escape 
from the top and sides entirely, but during 
the freezing the greater bulk of 
them moved toward the centre, which was 
the last to solidify, and when the ice was 
cut into pieces for examination the outside 
was found to contain about 100 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter, while the middle con- 
taired about 20,000. Similar experiments 
were made with sewage, and bacteria. were 
always driven back from the ice formation. 

But there is enother side to this question 
which should not be lost sight of. It may 
be called the practical side. it is undoubt- 
edly true that in the process of crystalliza- 
will from the individual 
crystals all foreign substances, Consequent- 
ly the unit of solidified water is presum- 
ably pure. however, is a of 
erystals aggregated in an orderly fashion, 


as may be 


point may be men- 


process 


tion water expel 


Ice, mass 
seen in a microscopic study of 
the melting operation. When impure water 
the impurities, whether microbes 
‘just dirt,” are very frequently caught 
and entangled in the crystalline aggre- 
gations, and the phenomenon of very dirty 
ice, full of visible impurities, is by no means 
infrequent es to warrant any surprise 
when it is encountered. The Massachu- 
setts experioents show that ice may con- 
tain frxn 100 to 20,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter, which it could not vérv well do 
if in »assing into tce water so purified it- 
self that the resulting mass of systemati- 
cally aggregated crystals contained nothing 
but crystals. 

It is no doubt true that ice of measurable 
purity can be taken from parts of a 
siderable body of very impure water, bct 
the fact that the iceman canpot be ex- 
pected to exercise discrimination, and that 
the consumer of such ice is as likely to get 
the 20,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter as 
the 100, warrants the conelusion that ice 
formed over any depth of impure water is 
at best an extremely dangerous addition tec 
drinking water. 


is frozen 


or 


£0 


con- 


Why Gas Meters Do Not Explode. 


HE proneness of the average newspa- 
per reporter to attribute cellar’ con- 
flagrations to the explosion of gas 

meters represents what appears to be an 
ineradicable race trait. No amount of con- 
tradiction, and no accumulation of proof 
that such an accident is an impossibility, 
seems to reach the news gatherers, who go 
on reporting the explosion of gas meters— 
doubtless because the firemen have a tra- 
dition that meters are explosive, and give 
this explanation of every fire which they 
cannot otherwise account for. 

For the reassurance of nervous people, it 
gives us pleasure to say that no gas meter 
ever exploded since the world began, and 
until they are made on very different plans 
and contain gas of very different composi- 
tion from that now used for illuminating 
purposes, such an accident is no more like- 
ly to happen to them than to milk bottles 
or salt bags. The domestic gas meter has 
a more or less well-deserved reputation for 
habitual mendacity, though as likely to He 
against the gas company as for it; but it 
has never done anything to warrant the 
suspicion that it is Hable to go off with a 
bang. It is a tin box of a little less than 
one cubic foot capacity, put together with 
soldered seams and japanned. Into and 
through it passes the gas, which enters 
through the service pipe connecting the 
main with the house—usually of half-inch 
diameter. It has very little capacity for 
gas storage, and is not strong enough to 
carry gas under a greater compression 
than, say, half a pound per square inch. 
More than this would buige its sides. .In 
point of fact the pressure of gas in meters 
is: rarely more than enough to balance a 
column of water two or three inches high. 

If a gas meter is exposed to great heat 
from externa! fire nothing very serious 
happens. ‘The soldered seams will prob- 
ably melt, allowing the gas to escape. This 
gas is-not explosive, however. It becomes 
s0 only when mixed with air in certain 
definite proportions, Should this admixt- 
ure exist in a meter, which is almost im- 
possible, its shell is not strong enough to 
offer any great resistance, and should an 
explosion occur by, reason of fire reaching 
this admixture of gas and air, the meter 
would be wrecked, but it is doubtful if any 
other damage would result. None have 
been. wrecked from this cause. If the 
seams of the meter are opened by melting 


of the solder or by fracture from accident 


the gas within it would escape, and, if it 
had the chance, burn. Outside the meter 


it might have opportunity to form the ex- 
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leaked 
into the 


worked 
defective 
street mains, accumulates pockets 
formed: by rafters and elsewhere, and 
mains there until it comes in contact with 
an accidental fire of some sort A fire 
Starts in the cellar, and the temperature 
gradually rises until the smoldering 
bish bursts flame. 
mixture gas and air along 
and an explosion follows. 

naturally 
probably 


from defective pipes 


broken 
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cellar from or 
in 


re- 


rub- 
This reaches the 
the ceiling, 
The meter, 
down and 
torn from its connections, and the 
conclusion is reached that, instead of being 
the victim of the 
meter is the the 
has indulged 
the 
foundations. 
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It is a perfectly safe generalization 
the gas which 
wholly outside 
of it. Grindstones sometimes explod 
fatal results in saw but the 
cellent old lady who, after reading of such 
accident and recalling that 
old grindstone in corner of the 
cellar which had been there twenty years, 
hired a couple of tramps to carry it to the 
extreme corner the 
water on it for an hour, meanwhile giving 
thanks that it had not blown herself 
family into eternity unbeknownst to any 
o¢ we,” the type of who, 
through gas meter explosions, 
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A Water Supply for Jerusalem. 
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the 
plied 
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possession 


ERUSALEM is to have a water supply 
distributed in the modern way, through 
In ancient times 
was well 
The remains 
are still 
Turks 
has 


iron 
of 


cast 
City 
with 


pipes 
David 
water 


sup- 
of 
aqueducts discover- 
since the came to 
the city depei it 
upon the storage of rain water in the eis- 
hewn in the rock under the streets 
dwellings. As may be imagined, it 
has been none of the best, and owing to 
recent droughts this supply has given out. 
Authority has now been given to bring 
water in iron pipes from Aim Selah, or the 
Fountain,” at Selomon’s Pools, 
about aine miles south of the eity. “A 
pipe 6 inches in diameter will bring enough 
water to supply a number of publie fount- 
ains provided with faucets from which 
water of good quality may be drawn at 
will. Solomon, in his famous song, speaks 
of this spring now turned to 
“My beloved,” he “is like a spring 
shut up. a fountain sealed."’ It is a deep- 
down subterranean spring, which has from 
the time of Solomon flowed through the 
arched tunnel built by him to the distribut- 
ing chamber or reservoir near the north- 
west of the highest of Solomon's 
Pools, 
Half a 
“hidden” 


been 


terns 
and 


secret use, 


Says, 


corner 


century ago the location of this 

spring, which was still, as in 
Solomon's time, flowing into the reservoir 
mentioned, was- unknown, The tunnel is 
roofed by stones, leaning against each 
other like an inverted V, the primitive 
form of the arch, which is also seen in 
the roof of the Queen Chamber of the 
Great Pyramid. The entrance to this tun- 
nel from the spring is one of the oldest 
structures in existence. 


Grasshoppers as Poultry Food. 

Enterprising farmers in Kansas and other 
parts of the West, where grasshoppers 
much abound, have discovered that the 
annual grasshopper crop can be utilized for 
profit in a very satisfactory way. 

They have a machine operated by horse 
power which catches and kills these insects 
by the million and without poisoning them. 
They are then raked up, carted to a press, 
and made into bricks, exuding enough vicu- 
ous material in the process of solidification 
to cement them together for purposes of 
transportation. 

These bricks are found to be an ideal 
chicken food, and are in great demand 
among poultry raisers. Fowls eat it with 
avidity, thrive on it, and the demand is 
said to be greater than can be supplied. 
The new industry promises to exterminate 
the grasshopper; but whether for good or 
evil will not be known until it has hap- 
pened, 


Sulphuric Acid for Snake Bites. 


Those who fear snakes, or live where 
snakes are found, will find .comfort in the 
assurance of Dr. John H. Henry of Mont- 
gomery that sulphuric acid is a specific. 
Dr. Henry says: 

“The poison of animals and snakes is 
intensely alkaline, and sulphuric acid taken _ 
internally, and injected hypodermically, di- 
luted or pure, in the fang puncture, imme- 


diately kills the poison, This diseayery was, 


given by a gentieman who says he has been 
bitten-by snakes and insects oyer a hun- 


dred times. This gentleman takes a delight | 
in keeping snakes in his room running all — 
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about. Six weeks ago he was bitten in the | 
foot by his ‘big cote Se: Meney 
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- ’ The Butterflies. 
From ‘‘ The Voyage of Ithobal,"’ by Sir bdward 
Arnold, ; 

s e s * * * * 

e . * . . . *. 
“We saw the butterflies:—by Isis! lord! 
Phi Dad vt not missed the flag-flower, or 
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The blood-red granate-bud. or palm blos-. 


viewing 


som 
Wor all thine Egypt's gardens, 


there - 
What burning brilliance danced on double 


wings 

From stem to stem, or, lighted on the 
leaves 

Blotting the gray and brown with lovely 
bl. 

of Save silver-spotted, Summer blues 

By gold fringe bordered, and gemmed orna- 


ment 
‘ i lustre. One, all pale, 
Bere ee ce the coneae when pearl clouds 
Take their first flush; one, as if lazulite 
Were cut to filmy blue and gold; and one, 
Black with gold bosses; and a purple one, 
Wings broad as is my palm with silvery 


moons 
And script of what the Gods meant when 


they made 

This delicate work, flitting the 
shade, 

This breath a burning jewel, at the next 


With closed vans seeming like the faded 
twig, 


It perched on, 
bark.”’ 
_ * 
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or the dry brown mossy 


Guiteau’s Sanity. 
Dr. T. M. Buckley in The Century. 


I propounded to Guiteau a serles of ques- 
tions which, with few exceptions, were 
such as he had not answered before. They 
related to his mental and moral experiences 
while contemplating his objections to the 
course of Garfield toward himself, to the 
rise of the idea that he must ‘ remove 
him,” to his shrinking from it at first or 
otherwise, and to what would have been his 
opinion if President Garfield had recovered. 
Many of them involved sharp discrimina- 
tions, and were such as would have puz- 
zled a typical monomaniac or paranoiac. 
He answered the questions; made no reply 
that required explanation, used no super- 
fluous words, did not ask for a repetition 
of any question, nor employ a word in an 
improper sense; but occasionally he contra- 
dicted the record of his own course and his 
own testimony. He gave no indication of 
being, or ever having been, irresponsibly 
insane. His conversation and bearing were 
unlike those of a man who had committed a 
crime, and after doing so had made himself 
believe that he could not help it. His mo- 
tives were obvious. He desired office; dis- 
appointed in the quest, he felt revengefui 
and the idea occurred to him to kill the 
President and put the “ Stalwarts"’ in 
power. When it first rose it was like the 
idea of forgery, murder, or suicide. By 
turning away he could have cast it out and 
resisted its fascination, but as he volun- 
tarily dwelt upon it its proportions grew. 

The thought that he had been subject to 
“a pressure of the Deity’ came upon him 
in this way. Most criminals are fatalists. 
The chief difficulty is to convince them of 
guilt. Guiteau had all his life been famil- 
iar with theology; his mind’ was imbued 
with Biblical phrases. With an inactive 
conscience, vanity stimulated by the ex- 
citement which his deed caused, the pecu- 
liarities of treatment to which he was sub- 
jected, it was natural that he should per- 
vert Biblical analogies and say that ‘ God 
commanded it."’ This naturalized his act in 
his own view and left him free from re- 
morse. That he expressed it in theological 
language ne more proves that he could not 
help it than if. like an ordinary eriminal, 
he had said, ‘‘T could not help it; I had 
to do it.” 

The root questions in his case were: Did 
he know what he was doing? Did he know 
that it was a crime? Had he power to re- 
frain from doing it? These, I believe, could 
be answered only in the affirmative by 
one unwedded to a theory. 

Whether Guiteau had become irresponsi- 
bly insane at the time of his execution is 
another question, 


A Cheap Hotel in Portugal. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

At the risk of being tedious, I must men- 
tion in some detail one more of Portugal's 
hotels. This time I was tired after a long 
day’s cycling from Busaco, which included 
a needless twenty miles off toward the 
mountains of Vizeu, due to two places in 
the district having borrowed their names 
from the same saint. I was tired, and in 
doubt if Santa Comba Dao could receive me 
for the night. I could not learn that there 
was any regular hotel in the place, and it 
was after some hesitation that I ventured 
to knock at the door of a little house fes- 
tooned with flowers in which, I was told, 
lived two maiden ladies who received or 
refused guests at their pleasure. 

At first sight of me these gentle souls 
begged to be excused. They were not ac- 
customed to foreigners, they said. But IT 
was not to be rebuffed by a single refusal, 
and very soon their objections were over- 
come. In the most gracious way they then 
invited me to enter. I must give them a 
little time to prepare dinner; afterward, if 
I would make allowances for their rural 
simplicity and roughness—. And so I went 
forth to see the lovely village by twilight, 
and lost my way in its alleys, with living 
water brooks rushing through their midst, 
and singing women and children in its cot- 
tages. In less than an hour TI returned, 
and this is the menu these ladies set be- 
fore me—the reader will, I hepe, pardon 
more of such appetizing particulars for the 
sake of my argument—Hors d'oeuvre, ver- 
micelli soup, puchero, beefsteaks, (with 
new peas in shell,) trout, salad, chicken 
(with new potatoes,) sweets and cheese, 
fruit and coffee, vin du pays, (red and 
white.) Every item of this meal was ex- 
cellent; I feel no shame in the confession. 
The meal was served in a room trans- 
formed into a bower of flowers. Masses of 
carnations and roses filled one side of it, 


‘They asked me 


for. the equivalent ‘of 1s, 8d., and thanked 
me cordially when I paid it. ~  . - 
On Dressing a-Pheasant. 
From The Saturday Review. 
Bread sauce is the natural accompani- 
ment. of the white-fleshed fowl! that. has 
chiefly fattened tipon wheat. It supersedes 


“the necessity for potato chips, but delicate- 


ly fried bread crumbs come never amiss. 
Nothing is better than the natural gravy— 
which is sure to be abundant—with the 
squeeze of a lemon or some soupcon of 
orange juice. And the lemon is indispensa- 
ble when the bird has been larded or 
bardé, whi¢h means being swathed in slices 
of fat bacon. : The truffling of pheasants 
is ‘somewhat of a mistake. Truffled pheas- 
ant reads well in a menu, but the full bou- 
quets of the bird and the esculent neutral- 
ize each other. or at least they do not 
blend harmoniously. Consequently one 
cannot approve of the favorite Sauce Péri- 
gueux. But braised pheasant with chest- 


nuts is excellent; the pheasant when living 
delights in chestnuts; smashed to a pulp, 


they easily absorb the juices, and so they 
suit him admirably when sent to the table. 
By way of variety I can confidently recom- 
mend boiled pheasant; were it only that 
it gives occasion for the celery sauce, 
flavored with a delicate infusion of lemon, 
and made with abundance of rich cream, 
Foreigners sometimes carry the simplicity 
of the roti to an extreme, for they serve 
with merely a surrounding of watercresses 
and occasionally with slices of lemon. Be 
sure that simplicity is the safer side to 
err on, and one need say nothing of the 
multiplicity of elaborate fashions in which 
artists have manipulated the pheasant. 
But one excellent dish should be mentioned, 
and in that the truffle can be used with 
effect and for obvious reasons. It was the 
impassioned genius of Brillat-Savarin that 
originated the faisan a la Sainte-alliance, 
but the name indicates the date when it 
became fashionable in Parisian restau. 
rants. Make carefut choice of the bird, 
and hang watchfully according to - the 
weather. Take a couple of fresh wood- 
cocks—snipe or plover will do at a pinch— 
bone them and separate into two portions— 
the flesh in the one, the liver and trail in 
the other. Pound the flesh with bacon, 
spices, and fine herbs, and stuff the pheas- 
ant therewith, carefully sealing the in- 
testines with truffles. The difficulty with 
a well-kept bird is to prevent bursting, 
but that is indispensable, for the essences 
must not escape. Roast over bread, spread 
with the woodcock trail, with pounded 
truffies, with grated bacon and butter. 
After roasting at leisure, serve with speed, 
and, as Brillat-Savarin remarks, you may 
be easy as to results. 


Canning Tunny. 
From The Nineteenth Century, 

When the last of the catch has been 
hauled in and none escape, a-short chant 
is sung to the Blessed Virgin, and the long 
line of laden barges sets out toward tHe 
shore, where a hard day’s work awaits the 
men employed. The destination is a huge 
factory filled with every possible appliance 
for dealing with the catch, however great. 
Here the fish are. dragged up an inclined 
plane, laid in lines, and their heads cut off 
by a headsman with a long axe, who per- 
forms the operation in two strokes; the in- 
testines are removed, and the roe and milt 
earried off in wooden troughs and placed 
in brine. The fish is then hung up by the 
tail’ for about eight hours, after which it 
is. cut up and boiled in copper vats, and 
then the pieces are carefully placed in tins, 
fitted in like a child’s puzzle; the tins are 
filled with oil, and soldered down. Every 
part of the tunny is used and has its par- 
ticular name. There are four different qual- 
ities preserved in oil, ‘“‘tarantello"’ and 
“sorra,”’ the fattest part of the breast; 
“tonno,”’ the back and tail end, and “ mol- 
liche,”’ small parts of all qualities mixed 
together. The “spinella bianca,"’ (loins,) 
“ codacchio,” (tail,) “ busenaglia,”’ (black 
flesh,) and “ occhi,”’ (eyes,) are each salted 
separately in barrels. The heads are boiled 
for oil, and the bones and ashes are sold 
as manure, a use being thus found for 
every portion of the unfortunate creature's 
anatomy. A good-tunny fishery is a val- 
vable possession, the heavy. fish of Favig- 
nana being worth on an average £4 net, 
and ten to twelve thousand in the season 
is by no means an unprecedented catch. 
The largest individual caught this year 
weighed 1,300 pounds. One of the most 
striking features is the great: number of 
men employed at the factory, and the disci- 
pline and rapidity with which they work. 
There was at Favignana the usual convict 
establishment, and the convicts are em- 
ployed in the packing of the pieces of tunny 
into the tins, which are also all made on 
the spot. Italy, and especially Genoa; is 
the great customer for the finished article, 
which is protected by high duties from the 
competition of the Sardinian and Spanish 
fisheries. 


Italian Cradle Songs. 
From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

It has been touchingly said that cradles 
resemble nests in every clime, from the 
hanging cradles of wickerwork and sacks 
of savage lands to those of our own coun- 
try. Kalmucks line theirs with felt, In- 
dians with moss, Virginians with. soft 
cotton, just as birds line theirs with down; 
the Princess lays her babe in an ivory gilt 
cradle, richly chased and inlaid, shaded 
by curtains of priceless lace; the conta- 
dina in a wicker basket padded with home- 
spun; but the love which prepares these 
frail nests is the same. 

Among the Italian peasants the cradle is 
generally low, of wood or wicker, with 
rough rockers, tied to the bedpost or to 
the back of a chair; the mother rocks it 
by the cord which secures it. What is 
more touching or sweeter than the picture 


of a mother singing to ‘hush™her babe to 
sleep? -in Calabria ste holds the child in 
her arms, rocking herself backward and 
forward on a low chair with a quick, even 
movement. The slow, soft song .and reg- 
‘ular motion generally succeed in* soothing 


‘and putting to sleep even those -children™ 


who are note sleepy; So.accustomed to 
‘this do Italian babies become that they 
cannot sleep unless ‘they are rocked and 
‘sung to, and they themselves. when only 
a few months old will break into a canti- 
lena, a little murmur, ff by chance they 
grow sleepy when mother or grandmother 
happens to be absent. 

In most of these songs the mother prom- 
ises her child beautiful gifts—toys, dolls, 
woolly lambs, all that goes to make up 
the joy of infantile minds, like the Jap- 
anese mother who sings, ‘‘ Where is mother 
going? Far away over the Tountains; 
what shall she ‘bring her darling? The 
drum tutu, the trumpet of bambu!"’ The 
poorest singer weaves tales of palaces, 
silken garments, strings of pearl for her 
babe; nothing is too impossible, too ex- 


travagant for those who wiil never be 
more than-lowly ‘sons of the soil.” © Or 
She will wish her child may sume day be- 
come a4 lawyer, General, Bishop, or Pope! 
a famous man like Napoleon, or a rich 
ijianded proprietor with a house all marble 
and gold, and a lovely wife! Every con- 
tadina knows how to embroider and im- 
provise as she goes on singing. It is a 
strange fact that few of these cradle 
songs are addressed directly to girls; they 
are generally applicable to boys, whose 
future ‘glory and renown will make the 
proud mother happy. No epithets are too 
tender, no metaphors too exaggerated, to 
be applied to the child, who is addressed 
in turn as: “ Flower of pomegranate, 
sugar, sweet rose, lily, jessamine blos- 
som,"’ &c, 


The Better Heritage. 


Gray twilight on the sea and on the land; 
The time of stars not yet, and day’s 
sweet sky 
Bereft of sun as heart of heart’s supply. 
Slow pacing still the melancholy strand, 
““O let me live,”’ I wept, ‘‘ or let me dic— 
“Escape this death in life!’’ Then one 
drew nigh. 
“The fool's word—death,”’ 
took my hand; 
And ere I was aware on alien land, 
‘Neath alien skies, I stood, and knew it 
mine, 
Awful and dear; a land of time and sense, 
Of wind-flower on the” rock, ‘and forests 
dense, 
Sun-radiant heights, 
soft shine: 
Where heart 
soul divine, 
Flesh veiled, new splendors of Omnipo- 
tence. 
—MARY APPLEWHITE BACON, in Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


Josiah Wedgwood’s Work. 


From The Connoisseur. 

Josiah Wedgwood'’s work deserves col- 
lecting for special reasons. It is an Eng- 
lish art, invented and perfected by a na- 
tive of England. The designs used for its 
decoration Were made by the best native 
artists of his time. It was made of Eng- 
lish clay, by native craftsmen, without 
State aid or subsidy, without foreign in- 
spiration. All nations acknowledge his 
lifelong services to the world’s ceramic in- 
dustry. As his epitaph truly records, ‘‘ He 
converted a rude and inconsiderable manu- 
facture into an elegant art and an im- 
portant part of national commerce.’ His 
countrymen are advised to collect good 
specimens of his work while it is possible 
to do so. A time may come when they 
may find it difficult to purchase at any 
moderate price. Greater Britain and Eng- 
lish-speaking America are already com- 
peting. Wedgwood ware has grace of form 
and charming color, and it daily grows. in 
the estimation of its possessor. The blue 
examples have been called “ cold,”’ but the 
same objection might be applied to the 
Venus of Milo. The Chinese—no mean 
authorities upon ceramics—poetically call 
one tint of blue on their porcelain “ blue 
after rain.” Wedgwood blue is a pure 
color, but never tires, and reminds one of 
the celestial blue where the skylark soars, 


‘The Matabeleland Piano. 
From Good Words. 

The piano in a very primitive form is 
found in Matabeleland, where, primitive 
as it is, it is as much appreciated as the 
finest “‘ grand" in our own country, even 
though it consist merely of a number of 
pieces of iron strung on a wooden board. 
A picture of one of these shows twenty- 
three pieces of iron of varying lengths and 
breadths, no two alike, arranged in an 
ascending scale along the board. Thus a 
scale of twenty-three notes is produced, 
quite sufficient for elaborate: tunes. To 
add to its sonorousness, the instrument is 
usually put inside a hollow -gourd, round 
the opening of which bits of bone are 
placed with the same end in view. The 
performer sits, places the gourd on his 
knees, the opening toward him, and plays 
his ‘‘ piano’’ with both hands through the 
opening. The late Mr. Bent, the great 
South African traveler, describes the 
sound as “ decidedly melodious,” and re- 
calling a spinet. 


he said, and 


and human eyes’ 


might love, hands labor, 


Cost of Food. England and France. 
From The National Review. 

To say nothing of tobacco and match 
monopolies, which, of course, mean dear 
matches and tobacco, the French equiva- 
lents for English excise duties aggregate 
£47,870,000 a year, or about  £10,000,- 
000 more than those of England. Set- 
ting aside the octrois, the two totals 
would be very near each other. The actual 
difference in the cost of provisions in the 
two countries is, however, very much 
greater than the respective scales of taxa- 
tion will ‘account for.. This fact is being 
borne in on the French people, and has 
of late engaged the attention bath of econ- 
omists and scientists. In connection with 
the discussion of old-age pensions, the 


Revue Scientifique drew a remarkable con- 
trast between the conditions ‘of the “work- 
ing classes in France and England. The 
conclusion of ‘the writer was that the 
working classes in Paris, though they have 


- about the same wages as are paid in Lon- 


don, are not: nearly so well fed as London 
workmen, Their provisions, he alleged, 
are. taxed at least 50 per cent. of their 
value, and the cost of living is correspond- 
ingly high. In illustration of this he 
quotes a few comparative prices of staple 
articles of food in the two cities: 

" London. Paris. 

Francs. Francs, 

Leg of mutton per kilogram.........2 3 
Rump steak per kilogram.......++..2.60 
Butter per kilogram.......es++ 40 
Cocoa per kilogram........ rr & 
Tea per kilogram........e-ee0e+00+5.20 


McKinley and a Reporter. 
From The Chautauquan. 

During one of his Congressional cam- 
paigns he was followed from place to place 
by a reporter for a paper of opposite po- 
litical faith, who is described as being one 
of those ‘shrewd, persistent fellows who 
are always at work, quick to see an op- 
portunity, and skilled in making the most 
of it."". While Mr. McKinley was annoyed 
by the misrepresentation to which he was 
almost daily subjected, he could not help 
admiring the skill and persistency with 
which he was assailed. His admiration, 


too, was not unmixed with compassion, for 


the reporter wad ill, poorly clad, and had 
an annoying cough. One night Mr, MeKin- 
ley took a closed carriage for a near-by 
town at which he was announced to speak. 
The weather was wretchedly raw and coid, 
and what followed is thus described: 

He had not gone far when he heard that 
cough,.and knew that the reporter was 
riding with the driver in the exposed seat, 
The Major called to the driver to stop, and 
alighted. ‘‘ Get down off that seat,. young 
man,”’ he said. The reporter obeyed, think- 
ing the time for the Major's vengeance had 
come. “ Here,"’ said Mr. McKinley, taking 
off his overcoat, “you put on this over- 
coat and get into that carriage."’ , 

“But, Major McKinley,” said the re- 
porter, ‘I guess you don't know who I 
am. I have been with you the whole cam- 
paign, giving it to you every time you 
Spek:, and I am going over to-night to 
rip you to pieces if I can.” 

“TIT know,” said Mr. McKinley, “ but you 
put on this caat and get inside, and get 
warm so that you can do a good job.” 


A Fire in St. Petersburg. 


From The Academy. 

An hour ago the steamship Una had Iand- 
ed me on the quay; and now, having hand- 
ed in my passport, duly viséd and counter- 
signed, to the Czar's vicar in the hotel bu- 
reau, I stood upon the Uewski Prospect 
trying to identify the peculiar odor of St. 
Petersburg, for every city has its peculiar 
and distinctive smell. At the end of the 
Prospect was the tower, whence the watch- 
man watches day and night for fire. As I 
edged through the afternoon crowd, and 
dodged the headlong drivers of droschkiés 
I noticed certain black balls run up the 
signal tower. In a moment there came the 
tootle of a trumpet, and the blower, mount- 
ed, came galloping round a corner. Then 
the jangle of a bell, the clatter of hoofs, 
and a fire-engine—or at least part of a fire- 
engine. For the man who sat by the driver 
and wayed the bell over his head heralded 
other vehicles; one carried a hose pipe, 
another a barrel which might have con- 
tained healing water or refreshing yodka. 
There were six in all, and upon each were 
big men in bright brass helmets. They 
galloped up the Newski Prospect toward a 
huge column of smoke. Suddenly, amid 
the trumpeting and the ringing and the 
clatter, every helmet was lowered, and, a3 
the horses dashed along, every man rev- 
erently crossed himself. Even the _bell- 
ringer, ‘with bell still aloft in his left hand, 
did homage with his right hand to the 
eikon at the street corner. 

The column of smoke grew thicker, black- 
er, higher. 


Who ? 


Pulpit extravaganzist uncontrolled, 
As heady us a wild ass racing free 
And snuffing up the wind! So, scorning 
he 
Pathways by other footsteps beaten, bold, 
Througa trackless regions, over mountains 
old, 
He ranges where his own far footsteps 
flee 
All following, since no mortal eye can see 
How they ‘to any clear direction hold! 
But there at least he thunders on in tread 
As masterful as wayward, and no less 
Unweariable. And, strange thing to be 
said, 
This wild-ass ranger of the wilderness 
From each excursion brings some gospel 
bread 
Wherewith the gaping, hungering soul to 
bless! 
—WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON in 
The Critic. 


Agriculture in China. 

By the Hon. Charles Denby in The Forum. 

Notwithstanding the great antiquity of 
agriculture among them, the Chinese have 
failed to make any great progress in it. 
Their system of cultivation is very care- 
ful and marked by attention to details; but 
it shows ignorance of the principles of 
rotation of crops and of adaptation of soils 
to particular grains, and an extremely 
primitive knowledge of agricultural imple- 
ments. Their fields are treated.like gar- 
dens, being subjected to the most constant 
and watchful care, both at the time of 
planting and during the growth of- the 
crops. When ripe the crop is gathered by 
hand, with the utmost completeness; not a 
straw or leaf, scarcely even a root, being 
allowed to remain. 

The two most characteristic features of 
Chinese agriculture are the use of manure 
and the system of irrigation. Manure is 
gathered from all conceivable sources. In 
the cities the night soil deposited on the 
sides of streets and alleys is gathered by 
men and boys. It is’ mixed with clay, 





THE 


dried in the sun, and sold to farmers. Op 
country roads boys, and often women and 
girls, are seen at places where large num- 
bers of pack herses, camels, and mules 
pass, gathering the material, which its aft- 
erward, with beneficial effects, spread on 
the fields. Earth from canals, rivers, and 
streets is carted away for the same pur- 
pose. “Other substances are diligently 
collected,” says Williams, ‘“‘as hair from 
barbers’ shops, exploded fire crackers, and 
sweepings from the streets, lime and 
plaster from kitchens and old buildings, 
soot, bones, and fish and animal remains.’ 
The quantity of these fertilizers used and 
the importance the Chinese attach to them 
are proved by the number of people whose 
livelihood is gained by their collection. 

In irrigating his land the farmer uses 
many devices. Where running water is at 
hand he turns it to advantage by directing 
it over his fields in large channels. These 
are banked in with clay, and subdivided 
into smaller and smaller streamlets, until 
every part of the ground has been reached. 
If no running water is found, wells are 
dug, and the water is drawn up by hand 
and poured into the main ditches, which 
are subdivided into numerous smaller ones. 
Holes are dug in which rain water accumu- 
lates, which is baled out when needed. 
The raising of this water in most cases, 
especially .in the vicinity of Peking, is 
done very laboriously by hand. 


From the Rowan Tree. 
"Tis I go singing, singing, across the fields 
at dawn; 
With fairy music ringing the 
day is born, 

And all the trees are stirring, far 
eye can see: 
But never tiniest 
rowan tree. 
Ah! flutings from the sea of dreams, 

will not let me rest; 

call and call, the .livelong day, 

heart from out my breast— 

The heart from out my breast to the 
mine eyes must see 

Because I slept at nightfall 
rowan tree. 


blithe new 


as the 


leaflet moves on the 


ye 


Ye the 


face 


beneath the 


"Tis I go weeping, weeping, across the 
dewy meads; 

The eruel hills are sleeping, no least breath 
stirs the reeds. 

No least breath stirs the reeds, nor West 
Wind comforts me, 

But I hear the branches groaning, all on 
the rowan tree. 

My brothers, O my brothers, call me to life 
and light! 

"Tis human love can fold me from 
Terror of the night. 

They pass before me, cold and hard, and 
oh! they jeer at me, 

For I have kissed Dream Ailka beneath 
the rowan tree. 

—KATHARINE ALDRICH in The Atlantic. 


Kicking a Bill Out. 
From Good Words. 

Sir John Knight, a stout old Tory mem- 
ber for Bristol, who in the year 16% pro- 
posed to kick a bill out of the House of 
Commons, got into sad trouble. It was a 
measure for the naturalization of foreign 
Protestants, and Sir John, in the course of 
a violent invective, exclaimed, ‘ Let us 
first kick the bill out of the House, and 
then let us kick the foreigners out of the 
kingdom,” thts observation being aimed at 
Wiliam’s Dutchmen, if not at the King 
himself. But what Sir John only proposed 
to do with this bill the Commons actually 
did with another obnoxious measure in 
1770. The Peers had presumed to alter a 
money bill by striking out a provision 
which offered a bounty upon the exporta- 
tion of corn. The Commons, indignant at 
the treatment of their deputation, who had 
been contumaciously ejected from the 
Peers’ Chamber, and further incensed by 
the fact that on another occasion Burke 
had been kept waiting three hours at the 
door of the upper house with a bill sent 
up by the Commons, took the present op- 
portunity to show in emphatic manner that 
there was at least one privilege on which 
they would not allow the Peers to encroach. 
The amendment was promptly rejected, and 
with it the bill. The Speaker tossed the 
document over the table, and members of 
both parties, as they went out, kicked it 
toward the door. 


the 


Voice Cuiture. 


From Woman's Home Companion. 

The school should share with the home 
the responsibility of securing better habits 
of speaking. The whining drawl some- 
times tolerated in recitation proclaims a 
teacher’s shortcomings as well as her 
pupil's indolence. Educators would do the 
world great service by inaugurating a 
movement against faults of the speaking 
voice, and for the correct use of this sadly 
neglected Instrument. The open-mouthed 
children of to-day would soon be taught to 
guard their throats from dust and germ- 
poisoned air by breathing only through 
noses. Purer air would be supplied over- 
crowded schoolrooms. Simple, health- 
keeping rules of personal hygiene would 
be inculeated daily. Exercises in vocaliza- 
tion, giving exactness and flexibility of 
enunciation, would become a part of school 
routine never to be omitted. All this 
would surely result in healthier, happier, 
more useful lives for the rising generation, 
and the voice beautiful no longer be so 
rarely heard in the land. 


The Art of Setting-Up. 


From Success. 

How quickly one can distinguish an army 
or navy officer on the street, though he 
is a stranger! How many would give a 
fortune to possess such a figure and bear- 
ing! And yet almost any one who has not 
some natural deformity can acquire it by 
observing a few simple rules and practic- 
ing a few easy exercises. As you know, it 
takes but a few weeks, or months, of dis- 
cipline and drill to change uncouth, slouchy, 
raw recruits into fine, erect, and dignified 
soldiers. 

Always, when standing or walking, hold 
yourself as erect as possible; throw the 
shoulders back and down, elevate the chest 
a little, and drew the chin fn a trifle. When 
standing, the weight of the body should 
fall upon the ball of the foot, neither upon 
the heel nor the toe. 

No one can have a good figure without 
throwing the chest well forward, the 
shoulders back and down, and Balt Bie 
body in an erect position. Follow these 


simple rules strictly, and you will greatly 
improve your figure and bearing. 

Do not bend the legs too much when 
walking. and let the weight fall slightly 
more on the heel first. Swing the arms 
naturally, but not too much. 

Be careful not to bob up and down when 
walking. A graceful walker seems to glide 
easily along. Curves are always graceful, 
and an angular, jerky movement is always 
ungainly. Grace is an acquirable quality, 
but we must remember that Nature ab- 
hors angles and spasmodic movements; 
she always uses curves which are most 
graceful and delicate. 

The reason why woman is more beautiful 
than man is because her form is made up 
of graceful curves. There are no angles 
whatever in a model female figure. 


Smaltpox in Porto Rico. 


Dr. James Nevius Hyde in The Popular Science 
Monthly. 

Even as late as the month of April in the 
first year of the new century one of the 
largest and most widely read of the daily 
papers of the country published over the 
name of a well-known anti-vaccinationist 
a statement apparently made in good faith 
to the effect that vaccination counted more 
victims than smallpox, and that the prac- 
tice was a relic of barbarism, asking that 
a halt be called upon the passage of com- 
pulsory laws looking to the protection of 
the people by any such measures. These 
singular protests against the operation of 
the most beneficent of life-saving devices 
will probably be repeated so long as there 
is a law on any statute book. Their starve- 
ling and distorted figures, garnered from 
the refuse heaps of mortality, must ever 
and again furnish fortn the tables on 
which these purblind reasoners rely. They 
close their eyes to the latest signal vic- 
tory of science in this field. The Island of 
Porto Rico, according to the report of 
Surgeon General Hoff, in the year 1896 har- 
bored no fewer than three thousand cases 
of smallpox. Imagine a State of the Union 
of similar size exposed to such an extent 
to the ravages of the disease! After the 
establishment, however, of a Government 
vaccine farm, “eight hundred thousand 
natives were vaccinated at a cost of about 
4 cents for each individual, with the result 
that by October, 1899, no case of small- 
pox was known either to the military or 
civil authorities anywhere in the island.” 
This was a fine illustration of the carry- 
ing of ‘‘the white man’s burden.” Porto 
Rico bombarded us with a filth-germ and 
in revenge we made her clean! 


The Troubles of South America. 
From The National Review. 

Not only do the States quarrel within, but 
they are perpetually fighting with their 
neighbors. It would be tedious to give a 
list of South American wars. The most 
famous was that waged for five years be- 
tween Brazil, the Argentine, and Uruguay 
on the one hand and “* Marshal"’ Lopez of 
Paraguay on the other, from 1865 to 1870. 
In this murderous conflict the population 
of Paraguay was reduced from a million to 
a quarter of a million, and heavy losses 
were inflicted upon the other States. In 
1877 the Peruvian Navy mutinied and 
turned pirate until it was coerced by the 
British squadron on the spot. In 1879 
Chile—one of the more orderly States—at- 
tacked Peru and Bolivia and fought them 
for two years, eventually despoiling them 
of much territory. In the nineties there 
were two serious civil wars, of more than 
the usual dimensions, endangering in some 
degree the peace of the world. There was 
the bloody revolution and war of 1871 in 
Chile, and a less sanguinary struggle in 
1893-4 in Brazil between the Peixotoists and 
Meltloists. Since 1884 there have been con- 
tinuous civil wars or insurrections in Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, and Uruguay, and two 
of these States are at this moment in con- 
flict 

From this turbulence and instability, it 
follows that the Northwestern States lack 
capital and communications. The United 
States of North America have been covered 
with a network of railways, which counts, 
in the present year, about 200,000 miles of 
line; in the three Northwestern States of 
South America, with an area more than 
one-third that of the United States, there 
are not 1,000 miles. Everywhere it is the 
Same story—the development of the vast 
resources of the land is retarded by the 
want of the communications which no one 
wil! construct without reasonable pros- 
pects of order and security. Even the mag- 
nificent waterways are scarcely utilized. 
The Orinoco, for example, navigable to ves- 
sels of moderate draught with little trouble 
for 1,300 miles, is only traversed by a single 
steamer once a fortnight, for 300 miles of 
its course. 


Mozart's Skull. 
From The London Standard. 

The skull of Mozart, which, since the 
death of Prof. Hyrt!, who kept it in his 
house, has been transferred from one 
place to another, has now found its final 
home in the museum at Salzburg. The 
relic was handed over on Sunday last, with 
all the solemnity befitting the occasion. 
An attempt was made some time ago to 
substitute another skull as that of Mo- 
zart’s for the one preserved by Prof. Hyrtl, 
but the fraud was discovered, upon which, 
in some mysterious way, the spurious skull 
disappeared and the genuine one was re- 
stored to its place. Every care will be 
taken at the Salzburg Museum of what is 
the only known portion that is left of the 
great composer’s remains. The place of 
his grave is forgotten, and even for the 
authenticity of the skull there is only the 
evidence of a gravedigger, an engraver, 
and the late Prof. Hyrtl. 


Pan-Europeanism Is Rubbish. 
From The Atlantic. 

Nothing less than the supreme realiza- 
tion of the commercial side of empire will 
be needed to plunge England and America 
into a war of tariffs. For the rest, Eng- 
lishmen laugh at Pan-Europeanism. The 
weapon has been used against themselves, 
and even in the grasp of a master hand it 
snapped like a twig. What Napoleon 
could not effect against England the con- 
cert of Europe is hardly likely to effect 
against America, Such, at any rate, is the 
English view, both and official. 
England will have no hand in forging the 
new “weapon; still lesa will she direct it. 
One may even go further, and with not 


less assurance. Were united Europe, in 
some freak of madness, to attempt, as it 
has actually been suggested she might - 
tempt, to prohibit American exports by 
force, England would be compelled by 
sheer national necessity to join with Amer- 
fea in frustrating it. 


Bustle and Slouch. 


The Outlook. 


Chicago. 
Henry B. Fuller in 
In general, we live beneath a sky within 
a sky, and our funereal pall, while it oc- 
easionally lightens, seldom lifts altogether. 
Whether the newcomer approaches along 
the bluffs and ravines of the North, or 
through the swamps and marshes of the 
South, or over the wide-stretching prairies 
of the West, the dun trappings of the 
Great Horror show from afar. As he rat- 
tles along through perxy suburban settle- 
ments, or honest truckfarms, or half-dried 
swales and disheveled swamps, the horror 
grows. Across the wide flelds—gay with 
this year’s flowers or sombre with last 
year’s weeds—separating the raw huddles 
of workers’ cottages, tangles of telegraph 
poles and of trotley wires, lead on the eye 
toward ugly, shapeless hulks looming 
above the dingy horizon—foundries, ele- 
vators, machine shops, breweries, factories, 
ice houses—detached notes that prelude the 
great discord to come. Then avenues of 
tracks, shut in by the shameless backs of 
things and spanned by grimy viaducts; ar- 
rays of mean streets doggedly curtained 
against the sun and resolutely fighting off 
the sweet country airs. The heart sinks, 
the stomach revolts, as, through dirt, dust, 
grime, soot, smoke, and cinders, the tremb- 
ling neophyte bumps and jars along toward 
the besmirched shrine of the two-faced 
goddess of Bustle and Slouch. 


Some Wheat. 


From Ainsiece's Magazine. 

Joseph, son of Jacob, had to warehouse 
a good deal of wheat in the seven fat 
years to carry the Egyptians through the 
seven lean ones. The American farmers 
produced enough in 1898 to make Joseph's 
little stock look like a pea in a tub. If it 
had all been piled in form on the plain of 
Gizeh it would have made nine pyramids 
the size of the pyramids of Cheops, and 
with the surplus another could have been 
reared four-fifths as large. That was the 
biggest American wheat crop ever record- 
ed. It amounted to 675,148,705 bushels, 
grown on 44,045,278 acres of land. Next 
year the yield was lighter, and the Amer- 
icans only turned off seven and nine-tenths 
pyramids of wheat. In 10900 they even fell 
short of that, producing only a paltry seven 
and a half pyramids. Still, that would have 
been a comfortable addition to Joseph's 
stock, and considering that it was grown 
on a smaller acreage than the crop of 1899 
was a rather creditable performance. The 
deficiency was made up with a two-bill- 
fon-bushel corn crop, and 210,000,000 bush- 
els of potatoes. 


Sympathy. 
As we mourn in our midnight of sorrow, 
Alone in our crying and fears, 
As the pitiless face of To-morrow 
Appalls—with its vista of years, 


As we shrink from the toil it discloses— 
The unequal battle alone, 

The thorns—where we walted for roses— 
The music that ended in moan, 


As we kneel with a heart that is broken 
For loneliness, longing and dread, 
And press in a passion unspoken, 
The answerless lips of our dead, 


The Father in pity surprises 
Our sight with a luminous star 
That slowly and sweetly uprises 
And beacons this hope from afar, 


That hearts which affliction hath blended, 
Iilumined by heavenly. light, 

Their discord and darkness have ended 
And Brotherhood shineth in might. 


So even our midnight of sorrow 
Foretokens a joy from above— 
A promise of beauty to-morrow, 
When earth may be lighted by Love! 
~—ERNEST NEAL LYON in The Inde- 
pendent. 


Bees Not Using Their Stings. 
From The Spectator. 

There are a number of honeymaking bees 
which apparently do not use their stings, 
or in which the stings are atrophied and 
too blunt to hurt. Some are very small, so 
diminutive that they are called mosquito- 
hees. They gather quantities of honey, of 
which Bates, in one of the forests on the 
Amazon, took two quarts from one of the 
nests. In Jamaica, where some of these 
amiable bees are also found, they are called 
“ angelitos,” a name given them by the 
original Spanish settlers in honor of their 
good temper. Some Australian dwarf bees 
—also “ angelitos’’ so far as human beings 
are concerned—do not use their stings, per- 
haps because they are not sharp enough to 
hurt, but deal with their enemies some- 
thing after the manner of the Quaker on 
board ship who refused to use a gun, but 
threw the Frenchmen overboard. An 
enemy is held down by several of the bees, 
who gradually put him on the rack by 
pulling his limbs out tight and keeping 
them so, for as long as an hour, by which 
time the prisoner “dies a natural death." 
Bumblebees are popularly supposed not to 
sting. The males have no stings, but the 
females have, at any rate in the common 
bumblebee. There are so many sizes in a 
bumblebee’s nest, large females, small fe- 
males, and males, that it is a safe specula- 
tion not to take the risk, though bumble- 
bees are very easy-going creatures and 
only sting when pressed or hurt. 


From “A Newe Herball.” 1551. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

Artichokes were not held in estimation by 
the ancients. ‘* Galen sayth that the archy- 
chock hath a naughty juice and giveth evell 
nourishment to the body '’—but this opinion 
is the less surprising when we learn that it 
was the root of our crown artichoke, which 
they used to eat “ bothe rawe and sodden.” 
We are reminded of the savages spoken of 
by Mark Twain as having an equally poor 
opinion of oranges. ‘‘ Baked they were 
tough; and even botied they weren't things 
for a man to hanker after.’ Cucumbers 
also “ingendre in the body a naughty 
juice; howbeit ye shall finde sum that can 
digest them by the reason of a certayn fa- 
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miilaritie that is betwene their natures, 
* The gourd giveth small nourish- 
ment, but it goeth easily unto the bottom 
of the stomack by reason of hys slyppery- 
nes."" Apples, on the contrary, “ are colde, 
and go slowlie _downe,”’ while of pears we 
are told that “if sodden wyth todestolles 
they will not hurt them that eat them.” 
But the doctor adds a caution to the effect 
that “if a man fill himself wyth peares, 
oftymes they brede the colick '’—the truth 
of which many a modern schoolboy will be 
able to confirm from experience. Galen 
holds that all fruit to be wholesome should 
be eaten before instead of after other food. 
Of peaches particularly he says: ‘“ They 
ought not to be eaten after meat as some 
usec to do. And thys rule must be holden 
in all those meates that are of evell juice, 
and are moyst and slyppery, that they be 
taken before all other meates.”’ 


Harvest. 
A chalky steep—a climbing lane— 
An aisle of elms—a Norman fane— 
Where far from din and crowd of towns 
Runs the soft line of waving downs. 
The garnered glebe in sunlight smile, 
The sea-waves lipped its margin, mild; 
The robin from red-berried spray 
Piped his bright Autumn roundelay; 
And in the church that nestled near 
‘Mid flowers and fruits and harvest cheer, 
The village raised a grateful strain 
To greet the ingathering of the grain. 


A moment's thought it was, alas! 

From those fair fields of peace to pass 

To where beside a Southern main 

Stretched harvests grim of death and pain 

Set has the fight's ensanguined sun, 

War's ghastly chance is dared and done, 

And dauntless calm has triumphed slow 

Over a false and callous foe. 

Now come the victories that are 

Than the great soldier's harder far; 

No sacred freedom to withdraw, 

Or stint the boons of equal law; 

To close the civic breach, efface 

The rancorous dominance of race; 

To act that fairly over all, 

Dutch, Briton, Aboriginal, 

In generous justice, floats alone 

The standard of the island throne. 
—JOSEPH TRUMAN in The Spectator, 


Tolstoi on Creeds. 
From Lestie’s Popular Monthly. 

“But don’t you still teach creeds in 
America?’ Tolstoi asked me. I said we did 
not allow creeds to we taugit in public 
schools. He asked me to explain the pub- 
lic schools of America, which I did. ‘“* Oh, 
that is grand,” he cried, “ knowledge, true 
science for every child." Still, he said he 
was under the impression we taught creeds. 
“ Now, the Congregational, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, as well as the Catho- 
lHe;. they must teach the Church beliefs 
somewhere." I said that in the parochial 
Catholic schools I understood there was a 
certain amount of the creed taught. ‘“ But 
in your home, your mothers, your teachers, 
somebody, somewhere teaches a great deal 
of Church belief." I replied that some 
parts of the Bible, Hke the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Lord's Prayer, were read 
in our schools. 

“That is good. How about the parents? 
Do they teach dogma to the infant?" I 
had to tell the truth, that some of our 
mothers teach dogmas, but nearly all let 
the young brain of childhood ferm itself 
acording to reason, and teach the child by 
example rather than precept. 

“No creed should be taught a child,” ex- 
claimed the philosopher. When I said that 
some parents are so afraid to wrong the 
child’s intellectual freedom that they do 
not teach the child any religion at all, 
just hoping it will grow up and be con- 
verted, he said: ‘Ah, that is fatal; re- 
ligion, God, morality, the divine, sublime. 
It wrongs the child for a parent to with- 
hold strong, definite teachings there. But 
religious and moral teaching should be all 
proved, all true, all scientific, all fact.” 


The Dear Old Frauds. 


From The Cornhill, 

Those old, pleasant, innocent frauds of 
the circus are not practiced now; the im- 
posing five-barred gates that, as the horse 
appreached them. were sloped into insignif- 
icant wattles; the rings through which 
the Signorina purported to leap, but which 
in reality were insinuated, over her by 
compliant attendants. And then there 
was that venerable jockey performance, 
the culmination of which was a leap from 
the ring to a standing position—albeit at 
an angle of thirty degrees—on the horse's 
back. In the old circuses it was the cus- 
tom of the horseman to miss the crowning 
jump two or three times in order that a 
fiercer flame of interest might be kindled 
in the audience. After two failures the 
band would stop, (always the presage of a 
moment of strain supreme,) the horse’s 
head would be loosed, he would be urged to 
a greater pace, and the feat would gio- 
riously succeed. Then what a crash of 
brass and outburst of delight in the build- 
ing, involving even the staff and ringmas- 
ter in the expression of ecstasy. Those old 
simple days! 


Rossetti and His Visitor. 
From Lippincott’s New Magazine. - 

Toward the latter part of Rossetti’s life 
he rarely left his house and garden. He 
depended upon a close circle of friends for 
society, and in his own way was a sociable 
man, but he preferred to see his friends 
and acquaintances by appointment, and 
woe betide the too intrusive stranger. 

One day an enterprising man called who 
was duly armed with a letter of introduc- 
tion, and the servant was nearly yielding 
to the impulsive stranger, whereupon the 
painter of “ Dante's Dream” leaned over 
the banister and said, in firm, mellifiuous 
voice: “* Tell the gentleman that I am not 
at home.” 


The Intelligent Siberians. 
From The London Daily Telegraph. 

A 8t. Petersburg dispatch received in 
Paris states that the arrival of a band of 
Russian astronomers at Tomsk, in Siberia, 
where they are about to establish an ob- 
servatory, has caused an outburst of hos- 
tility among the peasants in the neighbor- 
hood. The natives are convinced that the 
astronomers will gather the stars together 
ina ped cy take them away, thur causing 
droughts, nee the raim theg believe, 
comes from the stars, 





Coincident with the news 
Pacific Cable of the resolution adopted 
Development. by the New York Chamber 
of Commerce asking the 
United States Government to grant per- 
mission for an American cable company, 
which wishes to establish a transpacific ca- 
ble, to ‘have stations at Hawaii and the 
Philippines, comes the news of the exten- 
sive development of the Eastern and East- 
ern Extension Telegraph Companies, which 
have in view an improvement of the cable 
service to South Africa and Australia, in- 
volving the laying of 15,000 nautical miles 
of cable at an expenditure of $15,000,000. 
The first part of this work consisted in the 
laying of a new cable between Cornwall 
and the Cape of Good Hope, which was 
completed in the early part of last year. 
The extension from South Africa to West 
Australia has just been successfully ac- 
complished, leaving the remaining section 
—between Perth and Adelaide—to be laid 
early next year. 


The new route has connected British 
possessions which were previously outside 
the pale of telegraphic communication, 
such as the Islands of Ascension and St. 
Helena, in the Atlantic, and Rodrigues and 
the Cocos-Keeling Islands, in the Pacific 
Ocean, and has been provided by the com- 
panies without any Government assistance 
in the shape of subsidy or guarantee. Tele- 
grams exchanged with Australia by the 
new route will be transmitted entirely by 
the companies’ employes, instead of being 
handled, as heretofore, by operators’ be- 
longing to different administrations. By 
this change a considerable improvement 
in speed and accuracy is expected to be 
effected. It is also mentioned that sub- 
stantial reductions of tariff, on a ‘ stand- 
ard revenue” basis, have been brought 
into force for telegrams exchanged between 
Surope on the one side of South Africa and 
the contracting State of Australia on the 
other side, and if the “ standard revenue” 
is maintained, the rates for such telegrams 
will be further reduced to 3s. per word on 
Jan. 1, 1902, and to 2s. 6d. on Jan. 1, 1903. 
Moreover, on the first of this month large 
reductions are brought Into operation for 
local telegrams exchanged between Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, which it is said 
will materially assist in developing the 
commercial intercourse that is so rapidly 
growing up between these important por- 
tions of the British Empire. 


Two newspapers of St. 
Petersburg, the Novosti 
and the Novoe Vremya, fur- 
nish some interesting par- 
ticulars of Russia's intention, present as 
well as past, in regard to Afghanistan, and 
that from slightly varying points of view. 
It is known in Downing Street that a spe- 
cial Afghan Embassy will shortly arrive in 
St. Petersburg, while it is intimated in of- 
ficial circles in that city that another will 
subsequently proceed to London, returning 
to Afghanistan via Russia. The Novosti 
offers its friendly advice to England, and 
adds that that Government should not op- 
pose the establishment of a Russian Lega- 
tion at Kabul, and expresses the convic- 
tion that it would be to the best interests of 
the British Government itself to come to 
a frank understanding with Russia on the 
Afghan question. Excepting the two great 
powers, no other country has any political 
concern whatever with Afghanistan, but, 
continues the Novosti, if some of the other 
European States desired to place represent- 
atives in the Afghan capital they would 
have the same right to do so as they have 
to send their Ministers to Teheran or Pe- 
king. ‘lt is only England and Russia who 
are intimately interested, and it were bet- 
ter that they should be in mutually full 
agreement with regard to all possible future 
developments of the question. From the 
example of-the agreement of 1887, it will 
be seen that such a common and friendly 
understanding is possible, and this would be 
the more satisfactorily effected by the Brit- 
ish representative at Kabul having a Rus- 
sian colleague with whom to discuss Af- 
ghan matters of equal interest to their re- 
spective Governments.” 


Russia and 
Afghanistan. 


The Novoe Vremya in reviewing the char- 
acter of the late Ameer shows that, although 
he was in the pay of the Indian Office, he 
was nevertheless susceptible of Russian 
influence. That organ actually declares 
that “in 1869 Abdur Rahman asked to be 
allowed to come within Russian boundaries. 
The answer to this request was unfavora- 
ble in tenor, but, nevertheless, the Ameer 
fled from Bokhara, and in February, 1870, 
arrived at Tashkend. Shortly afterward 
Abdur Rahman put forward another re- 
quest to the Russian Government for 3,000 
rubles and seven guns to assist him to 
dethrone Shere Ali. But this request like- 
wise met with a refusal. The Russian 
Government saw fit, however, to settle an 
annual allowance of 18,000 rubles on Abdur 
Rahman and his adherents about his per- 
son. The Ameecr's sojourn in Central Asia 
did not please the English authorities, 
and out of consideration for the latter 
Russia prepared to transfer her guest to 
her European territory. The death of 
Shere Ali in 1879 gave Abdur Rahman a 
convenient opportunity to return to Af- 
ghanistan with the object of seating him- 
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self on the throne. Of the new state of af- 
fairs he took most clever advantage, and 
at the beginning of 1880 he left Russian 
territory for good. The 22d of July of the 
same year saw Abdur Rahman made 
Ameer. . 
“After Merv came into Russian hands 
the question of the delimitation of frontiers 
between Russian and Afghan territory 
sprang up. While negotiations were being 
earried on in regard to the appointment 
of a frontier commission the Afghans 
crossed the left bank of the Kushk, thus 
violating Russian boundary. Gen. Komar- 
off sent an ultimatum to the chief of the 
Afghan forces demanding the withdrawal 
of his forces. The terms of the Russian 
ultimatum were not complied with, and 
accordingly on April 11, 1885, the Russian 
General attacked the Afghans, and in- 
flicted on them a crushing defeat.” 
— 


The interpellations 
Catholic Congrega- recently made in the 
tions in Austrian Reichsrath 

Austria-Hungary. concerning the s¢t- 

tlement in Austria of 
certain expelled French Catholic congrega- 
tions as already shown by a Times's 
special, have excited apprehensicn Loth in 
Austria and Hungary. The first interpel- 
lation was in the form of a request to the 
Government inviting it to prevent ('athulic 
orders from settling permanent'y in Auz- 
tria. The second set forth the reasons for 
so doing, and represented as an indisput- 
able fact that the religious communitie? 
had assumed such an influence- on the 
minds of the population and on the national 
education generally that a_ well-ordered 
State could not relinquish its control over 
the authorizations granted them nor their 
supervision. It was also pointed out that 
this is all the more necessary when their 
rigorous organization, their wealth, the 
extension of their educational system, their 
commerce and industry, the influence they 
have with the State and administration with 
a view to enforcing their wiil, their rela- 
tions with powerful personages of the Aus- 
trian Empire, together with their absolute 
dependence on a “ foreign sovereign,”’ the 
Pope, is taken into consideration. ‘The dan- 
ger offered by these congregatioas is evl- 
dent, it was said, from the circumstance 
that they prefer to leave ['ranece rather 
than submit to the law, which has been 
adopted constitutionally. The same reasons 
which, render it undesirable that the Frenct 
congregations should come to Austria make 
it desirable that the State should exercise 
a greater control on all religious orders 
than has hitherto been the cnse. “ The 
religious orders in Austria also meddle 
with politics and keep a vast amoun: of 
property locked up.” 

In Hungary the feeling against the con- 
gregations, particularly the Jesuits, is said 
to be just as bad. It was only under the 
Concordat concluded during the period of 
absolutism that they were admitted to the 
country. Although they have at least out- 
wardly accommodated themselves to the 
liberal character of the national spirit, the 
effects of the education which they and 
their brethren in Austria have imparted to 
the young people intrusted to their charge, 
have, of late years, become apparent in the 
obscurantist tendencies of a certain section 
of the Roman Catholic nobility. ‘‘ In Hun- 
gary, as elsewhere,"’ says a Budapest cor- 
respondent, ‘the Jesuits prove themselves 
to be excellent teachers. They make it a 
rule never to lose sight of their pupils 
after they have left school. They endeavor 
by various means to keep in touch with a 
men who exercise a potent in- 
fluence on public affairs, It was not until 
after 1870 that there was any considerable 
accession of foreign members. At that time 
a few bigoted Bishops invited a number 
of them to act as missionaries and preach- 
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Although Sir Mack- 

Education of worth Young, Lieuten- 
India’s Royalty. ant Governor of Punjab, 
admitted in a recent ad- 
dress in Patiala, as already recorded in ; 
a Times's special, that the education of 
native chiefs of India had not thus far been 
crowned with success, he also added his 
reasons for the failure. In the first place, 
he said that it was because the State au- 
thorities never would accept undivided re- 
sponsibility; and, secondly, because the 
march of events and the change of modern 
ideas rendered it necessary that those des- 
tined be rulers and leaders should be 
qualified to deal not only with questions of 
a passing age, but also with those of the 
present and the future—not only with the 
of Government known to an 
but with the development of the 
its progress, its ite ac- 


to 


science 
Akbar, 
West, 
tivity. 

Iie went on to say: “If you ask me why, 
if this be so, a prescient Government has 
not acted upon this view and made itself 
wholly responsible for the training of the 


as 


toleration, 


j minor chiefs in the Punjab, I reply that it 


is partly from consideration for the old 
traditions of the States and partly from 
realization cf the extreme difficulty of the 
task that the Punjab Government has pur- 
sued a middle course, and, while it is for- 
ward to offer assistance, has left respon- 
sibility mainly in the hands the State 
administration. I have given this explana- 
tion because the responsibility of the Gov- { 


of 


ernment for the training of minor chiefs 
has recently, with the full approval of the 
Government of India, asserted in more 
than one instance in the Punjab, and in the 
future there will be no hesitation in carry- 
ing out this idea. Certainly in the case of 
the young. Maharajah of this important 
State the doctrine will be maintained to the 


utmost.” 
—o— 
The Japanese Commer- 


cial Commission, which 
has already been an- 
nounced as arriving at 
Odessa on its way to St. 
Petersburg, is actually an official commis- 
sion appointed by the Japanese Minister of 
Commerce’ and Industry, although the 
scheme was projected by a federation of 
commercial firms in Japan. The Commis- 
sioners will carefully collect material con- 
cerning Russian exports, and ascertain 
what opening there is in Russia for Japa- 
nese commodities. The statistics relating 
to Russia's export of sugar and petroleum 
have received especially careful examina- 
tion by the Japanese. A heterogeneous col- 
lection of samples of Japanese products 
has been brought from Japan to Russia 
with the object of acquainting Russian im- 
porters with Japan's exports, and it is 
hoped shortly to open tea warehouses in 
several of the largest towns in Russia for 
the sale, on a large scale, of tea grown in 
Japan. Incidentally, the question of estab- 
lishing direct steamer communication be- 
tween Odessa and Japanese ports will, it 
is said, be advanced another stage by the 
representations which the commission will 
be able to lay before the Russian authori- 
ties for their consideration. 

—-© — 

A writer to an English 
paper remarks that the 
position of affairs in the 
French possessions in the 
interior of Annam is far from satisfactory, 
and the Governor General, M. Doumer, is 
at present on an expedition to Pak-Se and 
Saravane, with the view of ascertaining on 
the spot what measures he should take to 
improve it. The chief offenders are the 
Khas, who, although ordered to do so, have 
not surrendered their arms. They have 
taken refuge in the mountains, and a puni- 
tive column under Col. Tournier has so far 
tailed to bring them to reason. These 
mountains are covered with dense forests, 
and in several skirmishes the French have 
lost officers and men at the hands of an 
unseen enemy. In addition to these 
troubles in the interior, the rivers are in- 
fested with pirates. A mail steamer con- 
veying a large amount of treasure was at- 
tacked by a fleet of piratical canoes, and 
only beat off the assailants with difficulty. 
In Tonkin the Black Flags are quiet be- 
cause they are left undisturbed by the 
French, but it is said that if they could 
obtain arms and ammunition they would 
make a fresh attempt to expel the Euro- 
peans. It is thought that the effectual 
pacification of Annam and Tonkin will not 
be accomplished for a long time to come. 

—¢—-— 

The French Ministerial 
project aimed at the re- 
vival of a French merchant 
marine found expression 
in the Chamber of Deputies the other day, 
when M. Millerand, the Socialist Minister 
of Commerce, in defending the Merchant 
Shipping Bounties bill described the law of 
18U3 as an outrage on common sense. He 
said that it had encouraged sailing vessels 
at the expense of steamers, and that last 
year it cost the State 25,000,000f, From 1881 
to 1892 French vessels carried 30 per cent. 
of French trade, but last year they carried 
only 20 per cent., whereas English vessels 
carried 68 per cent. of English trade and 
German vessels carried per cent. of 
German trade. M. Millerand scouted Ad- 
miral Rieunier’s idea of a surtax on foreign 
vessels entering French ports, for that sys- 
tem, which was attempted in 1871, had 
specdily to be abandoned, and it would give 
rise to reprisals. 

The only remedy for the decline of the 
mercantile marine, declared M. Millerand, 
was to give inducements to steamers and 
withdraw them from sailing vessels. The 
bill would give. French-built vessels a 
bounty of 65f. per ton, besides 27f. for ma- 
chines, 153f. for navigation, and 2f. for cus- 
toms duties, making altogether 227f. per 
The average cost of construction be- 
ins 450f. per ton, this would be a protec- 
tion rather over 50 per cent. 
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idea of the incon- 
that is being ex- 
perienced in nearly all com- 
mercial centres of European 
Russia owing to the difficulties of naviga- 
tion on the Volga has already been given 
in the cable dispatches, But according to 
recent mail advices from Odessa actual 
calamity is threatened. For example, 15,- 
000,000 poods of oil alone are lying in barges 
in the lower reaches of the river between 
Astrakhan and Saratoff, and there is little 
hope of getting the up the 
before its surface is over, as the 
water is constantly sinking. Scores of 
towns the Volga, from  Saratoff 
northward as far Rybinsk, which are abso- 
lutely dependent the naphtha supplies 
for their prosperity, are said to be face to 
face with serious difficulty, which may be 
fcllowed by an industrial calamity, owing 
to their suplies of naphtha and “ ostatki” 
having given out. Another fleet of barges, 
containing 40,000,000 poods of oil destined 
for the higher reaches of the river, are 
lying at Astrakhan, and preparations are 
already being made to store it there until 
the Spring floods. 

What is considered to be the worst 
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Eos sp “ ee Se ren 
ire of the blocking of the Voiga ‘is.the 
“fact-that it all might have been*avoided if 
the’ officials of the Volga department: of 
‘the’ Russian Ministry of Ways of Com- 
munication had followed the plans laid out 
by the Government. A. case against these, 
officials, including Engineers Alexandroft 
and Shnakenburg, was hastily formulated 
by the Government, and the defendants 
placed on trial on charges of gross misman- 
agement and fraudulent misappropriation 
of Government funds. Alexandroff has been 
sentenced to deprivation of civil property 
and all other rights, with imprisonment in 
a fortress for twelve months, while his col- 
league has received a severe judicial repri- 
mand. The specific charge was connected 
with th execution of certain dredging and 
embankment work near the great Sormovo 
works, a few versts above Novgorod, but 
the trial revealed the payment of enormous 
sums on fictitious accounts, the work of 
which was, of course, never accomplished. 
In view of the disastrous state of the river 
the trial awakened great interest through- 
out European Russia. 

Although the Euro- 

Turkey in Asia pean press in general 

ina has taken the case of 
State of Anarchy. Miss Stone and the al- 
leged Turkish or Bul- 
garian brigands less seriously than have the 
newspapers of the United States, the epi- 
sode has called forth from various points 
in Asia Minor statements from foreigners 
residing there concerning the deplorably 
unsafe condition of the rural districts of 
that territory. The consensus of opinion is 
that never before has brigandage in Asia 
Minor been so rife and so unchecked by 
the authorities. 

Four distinct bands of robbers and mur- 
derers are said to be operating within a 
day's journey of Smyrna. One chief, whose 
most recent crime was the murder of a 
Turkish bimbashi sent to arrest him, has 
been at large for four years, and during 
that time he has led a band of fourteen 
against all the villages within a radius of 
fifty miles northeast of Smyrna. He usual- 
ly leaves the poor alone, but levies tribute 
upon the wealthiest merchants of the vil- 
lages visited by his band. 

Again the correspondents are unanimous 
in their belief that the reason of the im- 
munity from punishment which the robbers 
enjoy is the fact that they divide their 
spolls with the police, whose pay has not 
been forthcoming for over a year. This has 
been the situation ever since an order came 
from Constantinople in August, 1900, that 
all the money collected for taxes should 
go direct to the Turkish capital. The rea- 
son that Smyrna itself is not swarming 
with murderers and thieves is said to be 
owing to the local Vali, Kismil Pasha, who 
has for several months paid the wages of 
his personal police out of his own pocket, 
so that he has made it unnecessary for 
them to levy blackmail upon the brigands, 

— eo 
Students who have followed 
the history of the so-called 
national movement of the 
Prussian Poles can have lit- 
tle doubt that the trial of Polish students 
described in a Times special last week was 
the direct outcome of the campaign that 
has been carried on against the Poles of 
the Province of Posen for over a year by 
the Berliner Correspondenz. All, last Win- 
ter the Correspondenz worked up the story 
of a great Polish conspiracy in Eastern 
Prussia, which it declared would find ex- 
pression in the Spring in open rebellion. It 
remonstrated with the Government for al- 
lowing the Polish language to be taught in 
the schools, and it declared that the Gov- 
ernment was blind to a serious danger 
when it permitted German officials in the 
Polish districts to acquire the Polish lan- 
guage. When Spring had come and gone 
and nothing happened, the Correspondenz 
turned its attention to Russian Poland and 
remonstrated with the Russian Government 
in a similar way. Recently the Corre- 
spondenz declared that it could place in the 
hands of the Prussian Government proofs 
that a conspiracy existed among the Polish 
students at the universities. It is now 
evident, according to the dispatch pub- 
lished last Wednesday, that the Governe- 
ment has been forced to act in the matter. 

How some other German papers regard 
the Government's action may be gathered 
from a passage in an article on the sub- 
ject recently published in the Kélnischa 
Volkszeitung, although the writer is 
parently unacquainted with the real 
tory of the Correspondenz’s campaign: 

“Our newspapers complain that England 
is depriving the Boers of their independ- 
ence, the Baltic provinces are oppressed !1 
Russia, and the Transylvanian Germans in 
Hungary 3ut let us not flatter ourselveg 
that our policy toward the Poles is judged 
by a different standard abroad. * * * 
The Kreuz-Zeitung justly that 
foreign newspaper articles are of no prac- 
tical significance, since they cannot do the 
Poies any good. These foreign criticisms, 
however, have a moral weight, if only be- 
cause they entirely destroy the effect of 
any complaints we may make regarding 
the oppression of Germans abroad. People 
compare us with the *‘Gracchi de seditiore 
querentes,’ and Russian journals scornfully 
recommend that the Baltic provinces shou'd 
be ruled on the model of the Prussian prov- 
ence of Posen." 
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